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Events in Ukraine overshad- 
owed 2014 with a sense of cold 
war deja vu. After scores of 
people were killed in mid- 
February during riots in Kiev, 
the government of President 
Viktor Yanukovych collapsed 
and he fled to Moscow But 
Russia drew international 
condemnation when it reacted 
by taking control of Crimea 
and invading eastern Ukraine 
and backing separatists there. 
Since the “ceasefire” that began 
on September 5th at least 1,357 
casualties have been recorded. 
More than im people have left 
their homes. 

In response. Western govern- 
ments imposed sanctions on 
Russia that targeted its banks 
and energy firms. Russia’s 
energy-exporting economy 
was also left reeling by plum- 
meting oil prices, which fell by 
almost 50% between June and 
December because of a glut in 
world supply and a lack of 
OPEC resolve. Forecasts for 
Russian growth were slashed 
and the central bank inter- 
vened to prop up the rouble, 
spending around $80 billion of 
its reserves and using an emer- 
gency increase in its main 
interest rate from 10.5% to 17% 
in a failed effort to stabilise the 
currency. 

Western governments were 
also caught unprepared by the 
rise of Islamic State. The 
militant group, led by a Rolex- 
wearing self-proclaimed 
caliph, expanded its jihad from 
fighting the Assad regime in 
Syria to Iraq, where it swept its 
way across half the country, is 
massacred thousands of villag- 
ers. Its beheadings of Ameri- 
can and British civilians in 
ghoulish videos provoked 
America and its allies to in- 
tervene with a campaign of air 
strikes, is is a new security 



headache, sucking in Islamist 
radicals from Europe and 
America, but America has so 
far resisted sending regular 
troops to fight the militants. 

After eight years in power, Nuri 
al-Maliki quit as Iraq’s prime 
minister. He was blamed for 
aggravating the Sunni-Shia 
tensions that befuddled Iraq’s 
ability to tackle Islamic State. 

Israel invaded Gaza in re- 
sponse to an increase in rocket 
attacks into Israel by Palestin- 
ian militants. Seven weeks of 
Israeli air strikes and a ground 
invasion killed around 2,200 
mostly civilian Palestinians, 66 
Israeli soldiers and six Israeli 
civilians. The ceasefire 
resolved little. Both sides 
claimed they had won. 

You took my dreams from me 

Large pro-democracy protests 
and sit-ins in Hong Kong 
posed the biggest challenge to 
Chinese rule in the territory 
since the handover to Beijing 
in 1997. The protesters were 
incensed by China’s an- 
nouncement that candidates 
for Hong Kong’s chief exec- 
utive, to be directly elected for 
the first time in 2017, would be 
selected by a committee, rather 
than through an open nomina- 
tion process. 




An Ebola epidemic that spread 
rapidly in west Africa was the 
world’s worst outbreak of the 
disease. Almost all the 18,000 
cases and 6,400 deaths record- 
ed so far have been in Liberia, 
Sierra Leone and Guinea (the 
actual numbers are reckoned 
to be much higher). The United 
States led international efforts 
to combat Ebola, sending 
military personnel and 
equipment to the region. 
Clinical trials of vaccines are 
continuing. 



Argentina defaulted again, 
when it failed to make a pay- 
ment on bonds issued to vic- 
tims of a previous default in 
2001. The governor of the 
central bank resigned after 
President Cristina Fernandez 
de Kirchner accused him of 
trying to weaken the currency. 

The euro zone remained stuck 
in the doldrums. In June the 
European Central Bank an- 
nounced a package of stimulus 
measures, including a nega- 
tive interest rate of -0.1% on 
deposit rates to spur banks to 
lend. Even Germany, the euro 
zone’s powerhouse, has lost 
“considerable momentum”, 
according to the Bundesbank, 
which halved its forecast for 
GDP growth to 1% next year. In 
America the Federal Reserve 
brought its policy of quantita- 
tive easing to an end. 

“Inversion” takeovers, which 
relocate an American com- 
pany’s tax base to a country 
with lower corporate taxes, 
featured heavily in business 
deals. Drug companies were 
noted for a flurry of activity in 
such acquisitions, though 
Pfizer failed in its $118 billion 
bid to buy AstraZeneca. The 
American Treasury brought in 
rules to curb inversion deals, 
after warning that they would 
erode federal revenue. 

They've got rivers of gold 

American regulators imposed 
more huge penalties on banks 
for past wrongdoings. Bank of 
America was fined $16.7 bil- 
lion, the largest civil settlement 
with a single company in 
American history, for mort- 
gage-related misconduct in the 
run-up to the financial crisis. 
Citigroup agreed to pay $7 
billion to settle similar claims. 
BNP Paribas, the largest bank 
in France, was handed a $9 
billion penalty for circum- 
venting American sanctions. 

Elections to the European 
Parliament were anything but 
dull for once, producing a 
political earthquake when 
populist parties in France, 
Britain and other countries 
made sweeping gains. The 
result reflected widespread 
dissatisfaction with politics as 



normal in the European Un- 
ion. In by-elections the anti-EU 
UK Independence Party won 
its first two seats to the West- 
minster Parliament. 

Anti-immigration sentiment 
formed the backdrop to the 
populists’ success. Much of the 
focus was on the legal move- 
ment of workers across Eu- 
rope. Less attention was paid 
to the soaring number of 
deaths in the Mediterranean of 
migrants trying to reach Euro- 
pean shores. In one incident 
500 perished off the coast of 
Malta. In America Barack 
Obama announced that he 
would use his presidential 
powers to bring around 5m 
illegal immigrants out of the 
shadows. Enraged Republicans 
vowed to stop him. 

In America’s mid-term elec- 
tions the Republicans rode a 
wave of discontent to win 
control of the Senate. The Tea 
Party was somewhat subdued, 
though a candidate it backed 
ousted Eric Cantor from his 
seat in a primary; he was the 
first majority leader of the 
House to lose a re-election bid. 



They howled out for more 




More than 550m votes were 
cast in India’s general election. 
Narendra Modi was elected 
prime minister, promising to 
reform the economy and cut 
red tape. So far, he has not 
delivered on that promise as 
much as some had hoped. His 
biggest impact has been in 
foreign policy. 

In other big elections, Jacob 
Zuma was returned to power 
as South Africa’s president, as 
was Juan Manuel Santos in 
Colombia. Joko Widodo was 
elected as Indonesia’s seventh 
president. Japan’s snap elec- 
tion saw Shinzo Abe keep his ►► 
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► job as prime minister; he 
called the poll after the coun- 
try fell into recession. Afghani- 
stan eventually got a new 
president, Ashraf Ghani, but 
only after months of bickering 
about the result. Egypt’s mil- 
itary strongman, Abdel Fattah 
al-Sisi, became president after 
an election. A court banned 
the political wing of the ousted 
Muslim Brotherhood. 

Recep Tayyip Erdogan changed 
jobs in Turkey, and was elect- 
ed president after u years as 
prime minister. This was de- 
spite nationwide anti-Erdogan 
protests earlier in the year. The 
government was criticised 
over safety issues when at 
least 300 miners were killed in 
an explosion, the world’s 
worst recorded mining disaster 
for 40 years. Mr Erdogan was 
jeered by miners’ families 
when he visited the rescue site. 



Can't make it all alone 




After a sometimes tetchy 
campaign, voters in Scotland 
rejected independence by 55% 
to 45%. The main parties in 
Westminster promised more 
devolution, but this opened 
the hornets’ nest of English 
nationalism, leaving unsettled 
the issue of Scotland’s rela- 
tions with the rest of the Un- 
ited Kingdom. Elsewhere, an 
unofficial vote in Catalonia 
recorded 81% in favour of 
seceding from Spain. But in 
Quebec, in elections for the 
Canadian province’s assembly, 
the secessionist party saw its 
share of the vote fall to its 
lowest level since 1970. 

Alibaba’s ipo was the world’s 
biggest to date, raising $25 
billion on the New York Stock 
Exchange. Elsewhere in the 
tech world Facebook made its 
biggest acquisition yet when it 
snapped up WhatsApp for a 



cool $21.8 billion. And Uber 
was valued at $40 billion in its 
latest funding round, which 
would make it more valuable 
than Twitter if it were public. 
But the app-based taxi service 
found itself increasingly em- 
broiled in regulatory fights. 

Big internet companies came 
in for some flak over what their 
critics say are growing abuses 
of power. In a landmark ruling 
the European Court of Justice 
gave individuals “the right to 
be forgotten” on the internet 
by asking Google to take 
down old links to posts about 
them. In the weeks following 
the ruling Google received 
70,000 such requests. 

Pakistan suffered fewer terro- 
rist attacks than in previous 
years. But even terror-weary 
Pakistanis were shocked by the 
local Taliban’s assault on an 
army-run school in Peshawar 
that left at least 132 children 
and nine teachers dead. It was 
the group’s deadliest attack yet 
in the country. 

Venezuela saw its worst un- 
rest in years, as protesters took 
to the streets to vent their 
frustration at the government 
of Nicolas Maduro. The presi- 
dent said the opposition move- 
ment was attempting a “Fascist 
coup d’etat”, for which he 



blamed America (as always). 
Venezuela’s inflation rate 
climbed above 60%. 

In Thailand there was an 
actual coup, when the army 
decided it had had enough of 
the ongoing feud between 
supporters and opponents of 
the Shinawatra political dy- 
nasty. Two weeks before the 
generals took over, Yingluck 
Shinawatra was forced to step 
down as prime minister by the 
constitutional court. 
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The world was mystified by 
the disappearance of Malay- 
sia Airlines flight MH370. The 
airliner was en route from 
Kuala Lumpur to Beijing when 
contact was lost an hour after 
take-off. The search began in 
the South China Sea but 
switched its focus thousands 
of miles away to the southern 
Indian Ocean. It has not yet 
been found. In July a Malaysia 
Airlines flight crashed in east- 



ern Ukraine. An investigation 
found the plane had been hit 
by “high-energy obj ects”, most 
likely a missile launched by 
pro-Russia separatists. 

And the bells are ringing out 

Thousands of gay couples 
rushed to wed after the Ameri- 
can Supreme Court unexpect- 
edly decided not to hear an 
appeal against gay marriage, 
meaning that the number of 
states where it is legal has 
increased to 35. The court will 
probably revisit the issue in 
2015. The first gay weddings in 
Britain also took place. 

Brazil fell into recession in the 
first half of the year, though the 
grim economy did not stop 
Dilma Rousseff from being 
re-elected president in a roller- 
coaster election in which one 
of the candidates died in a 
plane crash. The run-up to the 
football World Cup was 
marked by protests from those 
who said the money could be 
better spent. The hosts made 
an ignominious exit from the 
tournament in a thrilling 7-1 
defeat to Germany that made 
the mighty pentacampedo look 
like a Sunday beach team. 
Many Brazilians will be glad to 
see the back of 2014. 



Other economic data and news 
can be found on pages 136-137 
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Past and future tense 



The world economy in 2015 will carry troubling echoes of the late 1990s 



A FINANCIAL crash in Russia; 

.falling oil prices and a 
strong dollar; a new gold rush in 
Silicon Valley and a resurgent 
American economy; weakness 
in Germany and Japan; tum- 
bling currencies in emerging 
markets from Brazil to Indone- 
sia; an embattled Democrat in the White House. Is that a fore- 
cast of the world in 2015 or a portrait of the late 1990s? 

Recent economic history has been so dominated by the 
credit crunch of 2008-09 that it is easy to forget what happened 
in the decades before. But looking backis years or so is instruc- 
tive-in terms of both what to do and what to avoid. 

Then, as now, the United States was in the vanguard of a dis- 
ruptive digital revolution. The advent of the internet spawned 
a burst of innovation and euphoria about America’s pros- 
pects. By 1999 GDP was rising by more than 4% a year, almost 
twice the rich-country average. Unemployment fell to 4%, a 30- 
year low. Foreign investors piled in, boosting both the dollar 
and share prices. The s8?p 500 index rose to almost 30 times 
earnings; tech stocks went wild. 

The optimism in America stood in stark contrast to gloom 
elsewhere, as it does today. Japan’s economy had slipped into 
deflation in 1997. Germany was “the sick man of Europe”, its 
firms held back by rigid labour markets and other high costs. 
Emerging markets, having soared ahead, were in crisis: be- 
tween 1997 and 1999 countries from Thailand to Brazil saw 
their currencies crash as foreign capital fled and dollar-denom- 
inated debts proved unpayable. 

Eventually, America ran into trouble too. The tech-stock 
bubble burst in early 2000, prompting a broader share price 
slump. Business investment, particularly in technology, sank; 
and as share prices fell, consumers cut back. By early 2001 
America, along with most of the rich world, had slipped into 
recession, albeit a mild one. 

America the powerful 

Inevitably the parallels are not perfect. The biggest difference is 
China, a bit-part player in 1999 and now the world’s second- 
biggest economy, contributing disproportionately to global 
growth. But there are three trends at work that destabilised the 
world economy then and could do the same now. 

The first is the gap between America, where growth is accel- 
erating, and almost everywhere else, where it is slowing. In the 
late 1990s Larry Summers, then the us deputy treasury secre- 
tary, warned that the world economy was “flying on one en- 
gine”. For 2015 The Economist’s panel of forecasters expects 3% 
growth in America, compared with 1.1% in Japan and the euro 
area. China’s growth rate may fall to around 7%. 

Americans can comfort themselves that, as in the late 1990s, 
the optimism gap is partially warranted. Jobs are being created 
in their country faster than at any time since 1999, cheap petrol 
has buoyed consumer spending and business investment has 
picked up. But the news is not all good: cheaper oil could tip 
plenty of America’s shale producers into bankruptcy in 2015, 



while a stronger dollar and weakness abroad will hurt export- 
ers-just as they didis years ago. Britain, the other Anglosphere 
champion, may also be clobbered by the euro zone’s woes. 

The second worrying parallel with the late 1990s is the dis- 
mal outlook for the rich world’s two other big economies. Ger- 
many’s growth rate has tumbled to around 1% and there is a 
deeper malaise caused by years of underinvestment, a disas- 
trous energy policy and a government that is too obsessed by 
its fiscal targets to spend money and too frightened of its voters 
to push through the sort of structural reforms that Gerhard 
Schroder implemented in 2003. Meanwhile Japan has repeat- 
ed the error it made in 19 97- thwarting its escape from stagna- 
tion with a premature rise in consumption tax. 

The third echo of the 1990s is the danger in emerging mar- 
kets. Back then the problem was fixed exchange rates and hefty 
foreign debt. Now the debts are lower, the exchange rates float 
and most governments have built up reserves. Still, there are 
growing signs of trouble, especially in Russia (see next leader). 
But other commodity exporters also look vulnerable, especial- 
ly in Africa. Oil accounts for 95% of Nigeria’s exports and 75% of 
its government revenue. Ghana has already gone to the imf for 
support. In other countries the danger lies in the corporate sec- 
tor. Many Brazilian firms are heavily indebted in dollars. A rash 
of corporate defaults may prove less spectacular than Asia’s 
sovereign-debt crises in the 1990s, but they will make investors 
nervous and push up the dollar. 

Fear the hangover 

Add all this up and 2015 seems likely to be bumpy. Bears will 
bet that a surging dollar coupled with euro-zone torpor and a 
few emerging-market crises will eventually prompt a down- 
turn in America. On the plus side, stockmarkets do not look as 
frothy as they did in the 1990s: the price/earnings ratio of the 
s8?p 500 is 18, not far above its historical average. Although 
many big tech firms are investing recklessly, most have decent 
balance-sheets (see page 101). And the global financial system 
is less leveraged and hence less vulnerable to contagion. In 
1998 Russia’s default felled ltcm, a big American hedge fund. 
Such knock-on effects are less likely today. 

But if the world economy does stumble, restoring stability 
will be harder this time round because policymakers have so 
little room for manoeuvre. Back in 1999 the Federal Reserve’s 
policy rate was around 5%, leaving plenty of scope for cutting 
when the economy slowed. Nowadays interest rates all over 
the rich world are close to zero. 

The political scene is also different, and not in a good way. 
At the end of the 1990s most people in the rich world had en- 
joyed the fruits of the boom: median American wages rose by 
7.7% in real terms in 1995-2000. Since 2007, by contrast, they 
have been flat in America, and have fallen in Britain and much 
of the euro zone. All over the rich world voters are already 
grumpy with their governments, as polling numbers and their 
willingness to vote for protest parties show. If they are 
squeezed next year discontent will turn to anger. The econom- 
ics of 2015 may look similar to the late 1990s, but the politics 
will probably be rather worse. ■ 
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Russia and the rouble 

As ye sow, so shall ye reap 
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The collapse in the rouble is caused by Vladimir Putin’s belligerence, greed and paranoia 



V LADIMIR PUTIN has suc- 
cessfully suppressed dissent, 
squeezed out opposition and 
clamped down on the media, 
but he has not been able to con- 
trol global financial markets. In 
recent days the rouble has col- 
lapsed; it has lost almost 40% of 
its value over three weeks. This is the biggest crisis of Mr Putin’s 
reign-and it is entirely his fault. 

Mr Putin will no doubt blame all the usual suspects-West- 
ern speculators who bet against his currency. Western imperi- 
alists who imposed sanctions on his economy. Western econo- 
mists who failed to forecast that the oil price (down by half 
over six months) would fall as far as it has and, of course. West- 
ern newspapers that told him that his policies would lead to 
disaster. But the crisis is the inevitable consequence of Puti- 
nism-of aggression abroad and a corrupt-and-control econ- 
omy at home. 

Kleptocracy and its consequences 

The sanctions were imposed by the West because of his con- 
duct in the Ukraine, where he has, among many things, seized 
territory, engineered a war and refused to investigate the 
shooting down of a civilian airliner. Meanwhile, he has failed 
to reform Russia’s economy, leaving it dependent on the ener- 
gy industry that he has carved up among his friends. Had he 
chosen to build an economy based on the rule of law and com- 
petition rather than patronage and corruption, things would 
have looked very different. 

In the short term, there is not a great deal that Mr Putin can 
do to get his country out of the mess that he has made. A huge 
interest-rate rise this week, following previous large increases, 
has not worked. Capital controls are not the answer. They can 



sometimes be effectively employed against short-term specu- 
lation, but in this case investors are rightly worried about an 
economy that is so reliant on one sector. Anyway, in such a 
lawless place, capital controls would be porous and could trig- 
ger runs on the banks (see page m) which the country could ill 
afford. Russia still has reserves of $370 billion, but it also has 
foreign-currency debts of more than $600 billion. 

To improve the long-term prospects of an economy that is 
heading into a deep recession, two bigger changes are needed. 
The first is that Russia should pull back from eastern Ukraine 
and seek some accommodation with the government in Kiev 
and the West that could lead to the lifting of sanctions. The sec- 
ond is a change to the country’s economic model. Mr Putin 
needs to take advantage of the fall in the value of the currency 
to diversify away from excess dependence on oil and gas, 
which make up two-thirds of exports; to improve the compet- 
itiveness of manufacturing and high-tech industry; to strength- 
en the rule of law; and to clean up corruption. To implement all 
this he should replace his pliant prime minister (and previous 
president), Dmitry Medvedev, with a credible economist such 
as Alexei Kudrin, who was a respected finance minister for u 
years. His oligarch chums might not like this, but Russians 
would be better off. 

Sadly, none of this is likely to happen. Mr Putin will proba- 
bly double down, railing against Western iniquity, stifling all 
dissent at home, destabilising Ukraine still more and interfer- 
ing further in other neighbouring countries. And he will pur- 
sue a course of growing autarky, severing as many of Russia’s 
economic and financial links to the West as he can. 

A brazenly nationalist course will impoverish Russia fur- 
ther, making it impossible for Mr Putin to keep delivering rising 
living standards. He will gamble that the Russian people are 
foolish enough to trade prosperity for nationalistic fervour. 
This newspaper hopes he is wrong. ■ 
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Massacre in Pakistan 

The blood of innocents 



The attack is a sign that the militants are under pressure. Pakistan’s leaders must unite to defeat them 



I T TAKES something unusually 
vile for the world to pay much 
attention to a terrorist outrage in 
Pakistan. Since 2007 the annual 
toll of murders by jihadists has 
never dropped below 2,000 and 
in 2012 and 2013 it was not far off 
4,000. This year has actually 
seen the mayhem decline by a third. But the horror of the at- 
tack by the Pakistani Taliban, an umbrella organisation of mil- 
itant groups officially known as Tehreek-e-Taliban Pakistan 
(ttp), on an army-run school in Peshawar stands out for the 
scale and nature of its brutality. 



At aboutioam on December 16th, seven heavily armed Tali- 
ban gunmen scaled an outer wall of the school and began 
shooting indiscriminately. By the time army commandos re- 
gained control of the compoundi4ipeople, most of them teen- 
agers and younger children, had been killed. Given the seri- 
ousness of the wounds that the injured have suffered, the 
number of deaths will almost certainly rise. This is the deadli- 
est terrorist attack in Pakistan’s history. 

The army, and previous governments, must take much of 
the responsibility for the violence the country has suffered in 
recent years. The growth of the ttp is a direct consequence of 
neurotic fear of encirclement by India which is widespread in 
Pakistan’s ruling class and has led to the disastrous policy of ►► 
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► exploiting and encouraging jihadist groups in Kashmir-terri- 
tory disputed by India and Pakistan-and in Afghanistan. The 
TTP operates from North Waziristan, one of the ungoverned 
tribal areas that border Afghanistan, where the Haqqani net- 
work holes up. This highly effective Afghan criminal-terrorist 
gang, responsible for some of worst violence in Afghanistan, is 
an ally of Pakistan’s intelligence service and was seen for 
many years by the army as a key strategic asset to be cosseted 
rather than disrupted. 

A further inhibition for the army’s top brass has been the 
growing Islamist radicalisation within the once-secular and 
Westernised institution itself, a reflection of both changes in 
Pakistani society and a policy of recruiting poor boys from the 
inner cities. And as the ttp grew in strength, the security forces 
held off taking it on for fear of reprisals. 

No going back 

After Nawaz Sharif became prime minister in June 2013 and 
Raheel Sharif (they are not related) took over as chief of army 
staff a year ago this disastrous policy began to change. Both 
men came to the conclusion that jihadist terrorism poses a 
greater threat to their country than India does. Since June 2014 
the army has been carrying out an offensive against the mili- 
tants. Operation Zarb-e-Azb is aimed at destroying their sanc- 
tuaries in North Waziristan. The army claims that around 
1,000 militants have been killed with few civilian casualties. 
The TTP says that women and children have borne the brunt 



of the air strikes and the army should “feel the pain” of retalia- 
tion in kind-hence the attack on the school. 

Now that battle against the terrorists has been joined, the 
army cannot retreat; and there are some other modestly en- 
couraging signs from other fronts. Since the election of Ashraf 
Ghani as president of Afghanistan in September 2014, rela- 
tions between the two countries have improved dramatically. 
Mr Ghani has offered a hand of friendship to Nawaz Sharif by 
agreeing to a range of confidence-building measures that in- 
clude sending Afghan army officers to Pakistan for military 
training and reaching a deal on managing the border. Mr 
Ghani also appears to have given permission to the Americans 
to carry out drone strikes against ttp havens in eastern Af- 
ghanistan, something his predecessor refused. In return, Paki- 
stan’s army seems to have given up protecting the Haqqanis, at 
least for now. 

That is progress, but more is needed. Reining in other terro- 
rist groups that the state has cultivated will ultimately require 
moves towards a rapprochement with India over Kashmir. For 
that to happen India’s government will also have to show vi- 
sion. Pakistan’s feuding politicians and its potentially rebel- 
lious army need to find something that has eluded them in the 
past: common cause in the national interest. 

Defeating the terrorists will take a long time. But the slaugh- 
ter at the Army Public School and Degree College in Peshawar 
may just persuade Pakistan’s politicians and soldiers to unite 
in this necessary fight. ■ 



Unrest In Hong Kong 

It’s not over 



Pro-democracy protesters in Hong Kong have dispersed, but the government’s troubles are far from over 



H ong KONG’S government 
and its masters in Beijing 
are not exactly declaring victory, 
but they must be feeling satis- 
fied. On December 15th police 
quietly tidied away the last of 
the barricades that had been set 
up in late September, when stu- 
dent-led protests calling for greater democracy snowballed 
into the longest and largest civil-disobedience movement in 
the territory’s history (see page 66). Look further ahead, how- 
ever, and the students have something to cheer about, too. 

There is no doubt that the government won this round. The 
“Occupy Central” movement utterly failed in its declared ob- 
jective of persuading the Hong Kong government and the lead- 
ership in Beijing to rescind a decision that candidates for elec- 
tion to the post of the territory’s chief executive must first be 
subjected to screening by a committee that is stacked with sup- 
porters of the Communist Party. The government also won 
without resorting to the extreme brute force that many had 
feared would be necessary to clear away the encampments 
that the demonstrators had set up in busy commercial areas. 
Some had even speculated that the Chinese People’s Libera- 
tion Army would be called in. In the event the authorities 
capped a successful operation by avoiding serious violence. 

Yet there is a sting in the tail. It was clear from the outset, 
even to the students themselves, that the Occupy Central 



movement was unlikely to achieve its stated aims. President Xi 
Jinping was never going to grant the territory full democracy, 
nor was he going to back down publicly on an issue so crucial 
to the party. Against such minimal expectations, the Occupy 
Central protest laid down a marker. 

Start with the level of public support. Even though that has 
recently faded as the territory’s people have tired of the stand- 
off, up to 100,000 protesters joined in to begin with-a display 
of people power that might make the authorities think twice 
should they ever try to restrict Hong Kong’s freedoms even 
more tightly. 

Next, the students have prepared the ground for future pro- 
tests. The territory’s government has shown itself to be out of 
touch with a young generation of well-educated Hong Kon- 
gers who fear a bleak future. The students have now returned 
to their campuses; resentful, unbowed and fired up by a cama- 
raderie forged on the streets. If anything, they are angrier than 
they were when the protests began. 

C.Y., see sense 

The target of much of this frustration is Hong Kong’s deeply un- 
popular leader, “C.Y.” Leung Chun-ying. He may have won 
credibility with leaders in Beijing for his handling of the un- 
rest, but he will be dogged by protests for the remaining two- 
and-a-half years of his term. There is a growing risk that as frus- 
trations grow, the oft-praised pragmatism of the Hong Kong 
public will give way to outbursts of violence. Mr Leung’s trou- ►► 
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► bles, it is safe to say, are far from over. 

Mr Leung has the power to do something about this. De- 
mand for greater democracy in Hong Kong is fuelled by pro- 
found dislike of an economic and social system that is a relic of 
colonial days and remains under the sway of a business elite 
whose members dominate Hong Kong’s main organs of pow- 
er. Despite the territory’s well-deserved reputation as a low- 
tax, low-regulation place, the government restricts the supply 
of land and splits the gains from high land prices between it- 
self and the elite. Hobbled by some of the steepest property 
costs in the world, ordinary Hong Kongers would benefit from 
a larger supply of housing. If the government broadened the 
tax base, the territory would be better able to cope with the 
pressures of poverty and an ageing population. 

When it comes to political reform, Mr Leung’s hands are 
tied by Mr Xi’s intransigence. But he has done little to make the 



obvious case to leaders in Beijing that stacking political institu- 
tions with tycoons and their cronies-as the British once did 
and as China still prefers to do-will fuel discontent. The Occu- 
py demonstrators wanted not just a one-person, one-vote elec- 
toral system, but also a sweeping change in the way that Hong 
Kong has been ruled for more than 170 years. Mr Leung must 
tell his masters in Beijing that such change is badly needed, 
and that without it, anger could well erupt into the chaos some 
had feared during the Occupy movement. 

The past weeks’ protests serve as a warning for the main- 
land, too. Hong Kongers are already privileged citizens of Chi- 
na. Even so, among a generation of students unformed by Brit- 
ish rule, grievances about ordinary things like housing and 
poor job prospects have created a yearning for democracy. 
How long before the youths of Beijing and Shanghai put for- 
ward demands of their own? ■ 



Our country of the year 

Hope springs 



This has been a had year for nation-states. But some-and one in particular-deserve congratulations 



E ven with the best will in the 
world-which, in 2014, has 
not been conspicuously forth- 
coming-the outgoing year 
could not be regarded as one of 
the planet’s finest. Between war, 
disease and insurrection, the 
past 12 months have often 
seemed a gory relay for the apocalypse’s four horsemen. But 
look closely, and amid the misery there have been reasons for 
optimism. Whether by dint of boldness or stoicism, there are 
numerous candidates for the coveted title of The Economist’s 
country of the year. 

In fact 2014 was a bad year for the very concept of countries, 
as well as for lots of individual nations. The pre-modern ma- 
rauders of Islamic State (is) rampaged between Iraq and Syria, 
and Russian forces dismembered Ukraine, as if borders were 
elastic lines rather than fixed frontiers. Boko Haram traduced 
the sovereignty of Nigeria while the Shabab convulsed the 
Horn of Africa. South Sudan, a brand new country born only 
three years ago, imploded in civil war. 

But other territories have bravely resisted disintegration. 
The Marshall Islands may be sinking but, by championing the 
struggle against climate change, they are at least going down 
fighting. The peshmerga of Iraqi Kurdistan-not yet a country 
but perhaps on its way to that status-repelled the jihadists of 
IS and may have saved Baghdad. In a different, democratic 
kind of confrontation, but in its way an equally vigorous one, 
the people of Scotland wisely voted not to end three centuries 
of union and stayed in the United Kingdom. That would make 
Scotland a good candidate for our title, except that lauding it as 
a country because it chose not to become one might seem gall- 
ingly contrarian. 

Disaster has been averted elsewhere, too. Senegal respond- 
ed with alacrity to its Ebola outbreak (as indeed did Nigeria). 
Afghanistan remains one of the world’s bleakest places, but it 
looks a little less bleak after a peaceful handover of power: the 
Taliban are still slaughtering people, but politically they are a 



busted flush. Tiny Lebanon deserves a mention for absorbing 
hundreds of thousands of Syrian refugees, plus the machina- 
tions of malignant outsiders, and continuing, just about, to 
function. If the peace process between Colombia’s govern- 
ment and its farc guerrillas succeeds, it will be a favourite for 
our award in 2015. 

On our home turf of economics there have been some 
standout performances. Ireland and Iceland have both pulled 
clear of trouble, showing that democracies can, after all, imple- 
ment painful decisions when they must. Unusually among 
euro-zone countries, Estonia has kept its nose clean. Narendra 
Modi’s victory in India may come to be seen as the moment 
the world’s biggest democracy began to realise its vast poten- 
tial. We may find that out in 2015, too. 

And the winner is. . . 

Yet there is more to life and to statecraft than guns and gdp: 
witness our choice in 2013 of Uruguay, for its liberal stance on 
drugs and gay marriage. (Uruguay has had another strong 
year, notching up a model election, impressive growth and a 
grown-up welcome to six internees from Guantanamo.) The 
two top contenders for our 2014 title earned their kudos for dis- 
plays of political maturity that, like most great achievements, 
involved both leaders and their people. 

The runner-up (just) is Indonesia, the world’s largest Mus- 
lim nation, where a modern politician bested the old, milita- 
ristic regime in a fair if rancorous vote. The new, reforming 
president, Joko Widodo, has begun to nudge his country be- 
yond its crossroads and towards prosperity. 

Our winner is a much smaller nation, but we think symbol- 
ism matters more than size. The idealism engendered by the 
Arab spring has mostly sunk in bloodshed and extremism, 
with a shining exception: Tunisia, which in 2014 adopted a 
new, enlightened constitution and held both parliamentary 
and presidential polls (a run-off is due in the latter on Decem- 
ber 21st). Its economy is struggling and its polity is fragile; but 
Tunisia’s pragmatism and moderation have nurtured hope in 
a wretched region and a troubled world. Mabrouk, Tunisia! ■ 
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What to do about Cyprus? 

SIR - You described the op- 
tions for solving the Cyprus 
problem as “Intractable-or 
insoluble?” (November 29th). 

It is neither, unless one is will- 
ing to accept that a stronger 
state can forcefully dismember 
one of its neighbours; none of 
the UN resolutions and Euro- 
pean Court of Human Rights 
rulings matter; international 
rules and regulations do not 
apply to occupations; civil and 
human rights are not univer- 
sal; the Ankara narrative that 
the Republic of Cyprus does 
not exist is true; and that Cy- 
prus is Turkey’s vassal state. 

If one accepts this, which 
sadly but not surprisingly you 
seem to do, then its logic leads 
to your partition argument 
which, in a bygone age, was 
the favourite fetish of colonial 
bureaucrats. A cursory look at 
the history of partition in the 
20th century reveals its moral 
and political bankruptcy. The 
European Union strove for 
unity, not division. There is a 
risk with your argument. 
Partition opens the Pandora’s 
box for other seemingly 
“intractable” or “insoluble” 
international problems. 

The partition of Cyprus 
may remain a favourite notion 
for many academics. But they 
should know that it cannot be 
imposed. And legitimacy for 
its implementation will not be 
granted to them by the people 
of Cyprus, whatever the sub- 
terfuge used. 

EURIPIDES EVRIVIADES 

High commissioner of Cyprus 

London 

SIR - Your report from Nicosia 
conveyed that atmosphere of 
terminal pessimism and bore- 
dom which seems to afQict 
most of the commentators and 
mediators who deal with the 
Cyprus problem. The trouble is 
that the alternatives to a 
bi-zonal, bi-communal feder- 
ation all require the parties to 
cut deals on precisely the same 
issues that are frustrating a 
successful conclusion to the 
UN-led negotiations: territory, 
property, security. 

Why should the parties 
reach painful compromises for 
a lesser reward? Ergun Olgen, 



the chief negotiator for the 
Turkish-Cypriot president, has 
been peddling the same highly 
theoretical objections to feder- 
ation since he worked for Rauf 
Denktash at the end of the last 
century. And the Greek-Cypri- 
ot reaction to recent Turkish 
maritime provocations seems 
to be blinding them to the hard 
fact that the gasfields will bring 
real benefits to the peoples of 
the island only if they can 
co-operate over their devel- 
opment, including with Turkey. 
In any case, I suspect the 
Greek-Cypriot president who 
will accept partition and recog- 
nise the Turkish Republic of 
North Cyprus as an indepen- 
dent, sovereign state and full 
member of the eu has not yet 
been born. 

Better surely for all parties 
to get back to the negotiating 
table and give the new un 
envoy a fair chance to tease out 
a solution. 

DAVID HAN NAY 

British special representative for 

Cyprus, 1997-2003 

London 



If the shoe doesn’t fit 




SIR - Your review of Marina 
Warner’s book “Once Upon a 
Time”, in which she notes the 
Disneyfication of fairy tales, 
reminded me of the reaction 
from young visitors to my art 
Studio when viewing my 
mosaic “Cinderella’s Older 
Sister” (“Enchanted, I’m sure”, 
Novemberisth). In my mosaic, 
a glass slipper has blood trail- 
ing from the heel of the shoe. 
Viewers under 35 are not 
aware of the fact that Cinderel- 
la’s older sister cut off her heel 
SO that her foot would fit into 
the glass slipper, thereby quali- 
fying her to marry the prince. 

The stories of the Brothers 
Grimm need to stay grim to 
keep the flavour of the cultures 



from which these harrowing 
tales originated. They tell us so 
much about where we came 
from when we passed on our 
world views to our children. 
BETSY GALLERY 
Santa Barbara, Caiifornia 



The House of Lords 

s I R - “A tizz ab out fizz” 
(Decemberi3th) relied on 
inaccurate evidence from Sir 
Malcolm Jack to the House of 
Commons Governance Com- 
mittee. I can categorically state 
that no proposal has been put 
to the House of Lords by the 
House of Commons to merge 
their catering services. More- 
over, 87% of the champagne 
sold in the House of Lords is 
sold in the gift shop to visitors 
or at revenue-generating ban- 
queting events. Such activities 
have helped us to reduce the 
cost of the catering service by 
27% since 2007-08. The idea 
that we give bottles of cham- 
pagne to peers is a nonsense; 
we sell alcohol at a profit. 

Your piece also incorrectly 
stated that peers can claim a 
£300 daily allowance “just by 
showing up”. The scheme for 
claiming the allowance, from 
which peers meet their subsis- 
tence and overnight accommo- 
dation costs, requires mem- 
bers to certify that “they are 
receiving the allowance in 
respect of parliamentary 
work”. The suspension of Lord 
Hanningfield for breaching 
this requirement demonstrates 
how seriously the House takes 
this duty. 

LORDSEWEL 

Chairman of Committees 
House of Lords 
London 



Not quite ready for take off 

SIR - At the risk of droning on 
about drones, your leader was 
a bit slanted (“Eree the drones”, 
December 6th). The Eederal 
Aviation Administration is not 
acting as a lobby for pilots-it is 
acting as a lobby for the pas- 
sengers sitting behind those 
pilots. If a drone weighing 
more than a couple of pounds 
hits an airliner it will shred an 
engine or break a windscreen. 
The idea that drone pilots 
should be real pilots is sound. 



Only then will they have the 
understanding of what they 
could be facing. 

America’s aviation system 
is like democracy: it is the 
worst system in the world, 
except for all the rest. 

MICHAEL ROGERS 
MaryvUte, Missouri 



The original Santa Claus 




SIR - Amid all the furore sur- 
rounding the blackness of 
Zwarte Piet in the Netherlands, 
nobody seems to be disturbed 
by the whiteness of Sinterklaas 
(“Blacked up”, December 6th). 
St Nicholas was a Greek bishop 
of Myra in 4th-century Asia 
Minor. Many icons and paint- 
ings depict him as a man with 
a white beard and a swarthy 
complexion. Maybe it might be 
a good idea to darken the face 
of Sinterklaas a bit, and lighten 
those of the Black Petes? 
BERNARD DEBLESER 
Hewark-on-lrent, 

Nottinghamshire 

SIR - Your article on Christmas 
with Chinese characteristics 
(“Oh what fun”, December 
13th) reminded me of the story, 
maybe apocryphal but illumi- 
nating nonetheless, from the 
early days of Deng Xiaoping’s 
economic revolution. A 
department store in Shanghai 
went full swing into the Christ- 
mas Spirit, which it understood 
as a Christian as well as a 
retailing festival, with a huge 
replica of Santa Claus, but 
nailed to a cross. 

FRANK KANE 

Abu Dhabi m 
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You have a PhD or equivalent work experience 
and several years' experience at a central bank, an 
international organisatioa a university or a financial 
Instiuition. A working knowledge of Spanish is 
required for the position in Mexico. 

We offer competitive conditions of employment and 
the chance to work in an internatKxial ertvironment 
alongside coHeagues from more than SO countries 

Supporting giotot monwtofy and financial stability 



Australia 



MEKONG BUSINESS INITIATIVE - 
ASIAN DEVELOPMENT BANK 



The Asian Development Bank (ADB) aims to alleviate poverty in Asia 
and the Pacific by fostering sustained and inclusive growth. 

The Mekong Business Initiative (MBi), a new project of the ADB, 
will be a policy advisory and advocacy technical assistance facility 
to promote private sector development in the Greater Mekong Sub- 
region, with a focus on Cambodia, Lao People’s Democratic Republic, 
Myanmar, and Viet Nam. 

The MBI will initially focus on stakeholder consultations, diagnostic 
work, and advocacy activities with the intention of spurring demand 
for business-enabling reforms. It will look to build up a reform 
program in response to demand from private sector entities and 
governments. MBI will capacity build implementing institutions to 
ensure sustainability of activities. 

The MBI is co-financed by the Government of Australia and the ADB, 
and this initial phase will be implemented during 201 5-201 7. The MBI 
is currently hiring for three positions: 

• Team Leader and Lead Private Sector Development Expert 

• Business Regulation Reform Expert 

• Access to Financial Services Expert 

Preferred work location is Hanoi, Viet Nam, or possibly other regional 
location for outstanding candidates. 

Please email mekongbiz@adb.org for an autoreply with more 
detailed project and job descriptions. Applicants should send cover 
letter and CV to MBIjob@adb.org. 



Deadline for applications: 31 December 2014. 






Mfkj 



Join the bank that invests 
in the things that matter... 



...like sustainable energy, 
dependable transport, 
innovation and entrepreneurship. 



The European Investment Bank finances projects 
that drive sustainable growth and employment - 
and aflfea the lives of people across Europe and beyond. 
We are the world's largest non-sovereign borrower 
and the biggest muItTiateral bank by volume of loans. 
A wholly self-funding organisation, we are frequently 
the key driver behind major strategic investments in 
innovation, entrepreneurship, infrastructure development, 
and climate action. 

We are growing rapidly and we need people who can 
help us take initiative, seize opportunities and share 
expertise within multidisciplinary teams to ensure 
we make the right investment decisions. The EIB 
is a challenging place to sharpen your skills, as you'll 
deal every day with fast-developing demands linked to 
making the EU influential and competitive worldwide. 

Based in Luxembourg, you'll enjoy a high standard 
of living and easy access to transport links across 
Europe and beyond. 

But most of all, you'll enjoy making a difference to the 
things that matter To you. To your family. To everyone 

To find out more about us and for current career 
opportunities, please visit our website: 

www.eib.org/Jobs 

We believe that Diversity is good for our people and our 
business. We promote and value diversity and Inclusion 
among our staff and candidates, irrespective of their 
gender nationatity, race, culture, education and 
experience, religious beliefs, sexual orientation or disability. 



European 

|nytstiTi«fit 
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cDc 

CDC is the world’s oldest development finance institution (DFI), founded in 
1948. Its mission is to support the building of businesses throughout Africa 
and South Asia, to create jobs and make a lasting difference to people’s lives in 
some of the world’s poorest places. CDC is now looking to attract high quality 
investment professionals for two key hires to use their skills to develop the 
private sector in Africa and South Asia: 

Investment Director, Debt 

Identification, analysis and monitoring of debt investment opportunities that 
meet CDC’s commercial and development impact criteria. 

Responsibilities include: identification, due diligence and evaluation of 
new debt investment opportunities; negotiation and coordination of loan 
documentation; loan portfolio monitoring; and a continuous contribution to 
strategic and other internal initiatives. 

Investment Director, Financial Institutions 

Leading thorough research on potential investments in target financial 
institutions, this role will identify trends in the industry in general and in 
specific countries for the origination of deals for equity and/or debt investments. 

Responsibilities include: establishing and managing relationships primarily in 
Africa with a range of financial institutions; preparation of investment reports 
and communicating the rationale for investing; conducting due diligence, 
valuation and financial analysis; actively managing existing investments; and 
representing CDC on governance boards. 

10 + years of relevant investment experience, with direct exposure to emerging 
markets, preferably in Africa or South Asia. Ideally with a strong track record 
working with a DFI, IFI, commercial bank or private equity firm. 



Please respond to Robert Watsham at Eric Salmon & Partners: 
rwatsham @ ericsalmon.com 



EUROPEAN CENTRAL RANK 
EUROSrSTEM 



CAREERS ATTHE EUROPEAN 
CENTRAL BANK 

Tbe Furo()ean Cenlral Bank together with the national central 
banks const it utt*s the furosystem, the central banking system 
oi the euro area. The main obiective of the tu rosy stem 
is lo jireserve price stability. In .uklition, Tbe Council Regulation 
establishing a single suf>ervisory mechanism confers sfiecilic 
tasks on the European Central Bank and the national 
sujK^isory authorities of the pa nit ipatirvg countries to ensure 
the s,ife1y and srxtndnr'ss ol' the FiifO|MMn banking system. 

We look for professionals of all backgrounds ar^d disc iplines 
to join a dynamic and muNtcubural work environment. 
To further enhance the diversity of our workforce, the ECU 
panicularly encourages applications from female candidates 
for man<igeriat positions, tuplore the fascinating challenges, 
variefi o(>|K>rtunities and jieo(ile- rent red working culture that 
give you a voice, influence and the remit to make an impact 
for luro^sc. 

Interestedf Visi! our jolj ofi|K)rtunilj(^ 

www.ecb.europa.eu/ecb/ j obs 



Competitive, market related 
remuneration package 



i 


Ecoban 


)< 


The Pen AUicdn Bank 



Location: 
Lom^, Togo 



Croup Chief Executive Officer 



Ecobank Croup is the leading pan-African banking groups with a presence in 36 African countries and international 
offices in Paris, tendon, Dubai and Bei|ing. Their vision is to build a world class pan-African bank and contribute to the 
economic development and financial Integration of Africa. The Board of Ecobank Croup Is seeking to recruit a Croup CEO 
who will continue to refine and implement the business strategy in line with the parameters set by the Board. 



THE ROLE: 

Reporting to the Board of Ecobank Group, the candidate wilt hold 
overall strategic* tactical, and operational responsibility for the 
direction and performance of the Bank across business units in 
Africa, The primary mission is to: 

■ Increase shareholder value of existing and new businesses by 
focusing on revenue growth and d^loping a competitive 
strategy for the next 5 years. 

■ Provide active leadership to the team, setting the standard 
in terms of dient commitment, technical excellence and 
engagement with multiple stakeholders. 

• Drive the creation of a more transparent* collaborative culture 
within Ecobank Group. 



THE QUALIFICATIONS: 

■ A postgradyale degree, preferably MBA or similar* or 
equivalent experience. 

■ At least 10-15 years' senior management experience 
leading multiple geographies or product groups In Africa's 
financial services sector. 

■ A reputation as an industry thought leader in strategic 
development, communication and execution. 

9 Proven experience of leading and managing large teams 
operating In multipte locations. 

■ Significant exposure to engagement with shareholders, 
analysts, regulators and other stakeholders. 



SpencerStuart 

55 Offices m 30 Countries 



Please reply with fiill details* quoting 
Ref. No. ECO01 , before 9 January 201 5, 
to: jhbadvert^spencerstuarLcom 
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Transforming Ideas into Impact 



GLOBAL 

SigiS iNNOwriON 

vp;-* FUND 



Chief Executive 



London 



The Board of the GlobaJ tnnovatien Fund (GIF) intends lo appoim the organi^tion's first 
Cliief E)tecuhve. This person will lead GtFin bringing new capital, both iniefiedual and 
financial, lo the improvement of (he itves of the world's poorest people. It a role for 
someone who can both inspire and deltver new approach^ to ma^or developmem 
cha^nges. 

GIF is a S200 million joint inibative of the intemationaJ development depanments of 
the governments of the UK. US, Australia. Sweden and in partnership with the Omidvar 
^ietwortL Hs mission is to support the devetopment and rigorous testing of innovations that 
will benefit people living on under S5 a d^. It will also help successful Innovations to 
achieve impact at scale. GIF defines innovation' broadly to include new business models, 
policy practices, technoiogies, behavioural insights, or ways of delivering product and 
services that benefit the poor in developing couitrles. in short any solution that has 
potential to addre^ an important development problem more effectively than existing 
approaches, GIF supports innovations based on a judgment of their impact potential lo 
scale, rigorous metrics of success, artd the gualily of dieir teams These investments are 
divided among innovations at three stages of their evolution: pilot lest and transition: and 
scaling up. 

The Chief Executive will secure GIF's reputation as a tiar^formationaJ organisation, 
through making high quality, mission-driven, investments Candidates tor the role will 
have a demonstrable commitment to evidence- based approach. They will bnng an 
understanding of the global development landscape, and an apprectation of operating 
realities in Ihe global South, They will be accustomed to operating across the public and 
private sectors and in an intemationaJ context They will possess a track record of 
buHtfing partnerships to deliver impact. Formidable anafyticai sklls will be paired with the 
cai^ly to articulate complex thinking to diverse audiences They will have energy and 
will balance regency with empiricism 

GIF has retained Russet! Reynolds Associates lo assist witii tiesappomtitiem 
For fiinher Niormation on the position and additional detads on quaNficatxns, requirements, 
tarms and conditions of service and how lo apply, ple^ visit www rraresponses.cofn 
The closkig date lor applicaliofie is 2nd Febmaiy 301 S, 

Russell Revtsolds Associates 




Director External Communication - EPO Spokesperson 

Dlrectorata External Communication / EPO Munich ( Germany | 

The European Patent Office is the 2nd largest European 
public organisation, employing more than 7.0(X) highly 
qualified staff from over 30 nations 

\Ate are seeking a Director External Communication - 
EPO Spokesperson to join our Diredorate 
External Communication.This job opportunity has 
two main dimensions: 

1, Head of External Communication 

This involves advising the President on the definition 
and continual further developfnent of the EPO's 
general external oommunication strategy and activities. 

2, Spokesperson of the European Patent Office 

In this capacity the successful candidate - in close on 
saltation with (he President of the Offioe - will represent 
EPO in dealings with the public, espedalty key 
media and the press, in order to further improve the 
quality and extent of cover^, understanding and 
support for the work of the EPO 

More details on the main duties, requirements and 
setedion procedure, together with access to the online 
applicatbn form, can be found on www epo org/vacancies 
under the reterenqe number EUFV5743 Please apply 
online by 7 January 2015, 

The EPO offers a compete net salary, i,e. basic 
salary, after deduction of internal tax. ranging between 
EUR 9,575 arid 13,614 per month, depending on expehenoe, 
and varied work in a modem international environment 



Apply via: po.st/DirExtcom 




Join the bank that invests 
in the things that matter... now. 



Head of Division * Country and Financial Sector Analysis 
Providing economic and Rnancial sector analysis, you will support all aspects 
□f OLT operations, risk assessment, potkiy and strat^y dellndkxi. and positioning. 
You should possess i postgraduate gualfficatlon In economics or (In a nee, 
e>ctensn>e eMperlence of applied economics and strong expertise In sovereign 
risk mondorlrrg. 

Head of Media Communkatlons 

Driving our engagement with the national and Vitematlonal media, you wfl shape 
our external coiTimunicatlon strategy and action plan. To Join Us. you will require 
an Impressive background In journalism, communkaltons or public relations - 
pkis a leal passion for new media- 

Institutional, Corporate and litigation Lawyers 

Dekverlnq iegat services, across inslltutlonal and EU law and staff- related Issues, 
you will provide advice, undertake research and make presentations at working 
groups^ Alongside a law degree or professional qualification, you will bring 
sou nd praclkaf estperlence of EU Imtihrtkins or legKlation. 

Procurement artd Finance Lawyer 

Focusing on public procurement issues, you will deal with complex dossiers 
and unusual irtattefs, giving you a steep learning curve. This will demand a legal 
degree, backed by deep knowledge of EU procurement Jaw and preferably 
CofTmon Law and othef national laws. 

Credit Risk Offker 

Your credit opinions will shape new projects, structured finance operations 
and equity investments. You will also review and sign off legal docunventaUem. 
demanding a finance or business- related degree, a proven record In credit 
risk assessment or lending, and extensive knowledge of counterpart, 
projiect and structured finance risk analysis. 

Derivatives Counterparty Credit Risk Officer 

You will implement and perform derivatives valuations, monitor counterparty 
risk me^utement cakulatkms and advise on derivatives negotiations, booking, 
market data needs, counterparty credit exposure and ISDA collateral agreements. 
Alongside a mathematics or quantitative finance degree, you will bring 
deep knowledge of valuation and risk maisagement. programming languages 
and BCBS regulations. 

Business Support Officer 

Supporting our HR information systems, you will drive business analysis, 
data management and user training whilst providing a helpdesk service. 
Together With an IT degree, you should have sound professJonal experietice. 
giving you working knowledge of FeopleSoft HCJM and related business 
processes plus the Application Designer data model Business Objects and Query 
iSQL Languages). 

Job Design and Evaluation Offtcen and Analysts 
Coftaboratlng closely with Business Partners, HR specialists, procurement 
coHenagues and client director ales, you will Implement an effective job framework 
to maximise performance. Possessing an HR scKial science, organisational 
behaviour, business administration or law degree, you will Join us from 
an international envimnment and will bring a proven record In relevant roles, 

HR Business Partner 

Acting M the primary point ql contact Ibr HR Issues within your client directorate, 
you will define HR and organisational development needs and deliver 
the appropriate policies^ To join us, you will need a proven track record 
as a Business Partner, expert knowledge of recruitment and selection, 
and a relevant postgraefuaie qualification. 

Alt pos/bons Ore offered on a fTied'Cerm conlidct bosis and require fluency fn fngAsh, 
o good cormnokJ cV" Fiendi ond some knowird^ of other funipeon Jonguoges 

To find out more about these and other interesting EIB opportunities, 
please go to www.elb.orgf Jobs 

We believe that Diversity Is good for our people and oor business. We procnote 
and value dtvenity and inckfikn among our stall ainid candidales, krespective of their 
gender, age, nationality, race, culture, education and experience, religious beliefs, 
sevual orientation or disability. 
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THE AFRICAN DEVELOPMENT BANK 



r 



Plant the seeds of Africa's 
private sector growth 



V 

Division Manager, 

Private Sector, Industries & Services Department (OPSM) 
Abidjan, Ivory Coast 






Eitablished in 1964, we are the premier pan- African development institution 
promoting economic growth and social progress across the continent. 
Bringing together 78 member states, iixludirvg bJ in Africa, we're delivering 
the financial and technical support for truly transformative projects that will 
signif icantly reduce poverty and deprivation. 

Ouf Private Sector department oversees all aspects of private sector operations, 
from project ictentification and implementation to portfolio management. 
In particular, the Direct Lending Division (0PSM.2) initiates all operations without 
sovereign guarantees from the beneficiary country - spannirsg the oil and gas, 
mining, agriculture/agribusiness, manufacturing and social sectors. You will drive 
its development. 

Promoting these activities across the continent, you will identify and carefully 
evaluate potential financing opportunities for the African Development Bank. 
This will involve establishing project appraisal teams, overseeing due diligence, 
drafting detailed reports arid conducting negotiations with clients, as well 
as preparing final legal agreements, so you will rseed impressive organisational 
and interpersonal skills. Equally importantly, you will be an inspired aisd inspiring 
leader, selecting the best talent for your teams and giving your people the edge 
to get ahead. 

Qualified to at least Master's degree level in Business, Finance, Economics or related 
field, you will bring extensive experience in a similar institution or deep 
understanding of investment or commercial banking. In particular, you shcHjtd be 
fully versed in investment and portfolio management techniques and strategies; 
be able to deal with sensitive issues within a multicultural environment and capable 
of coaching and empowering your colleagues. Fully fluent in either English or French 
with a working knowledge of the other language, you will have excellent 
communication skilk Preference will be given to carvdidates who also have a good 
knowledge or command of Arabic or Portuguese, plus some exposure to SAP. 
Interested applicants should submit their applications 
through the career pages of the African Development 
Bank website: http;//wwwHafdb.org^en/careers/ 





University of St.Gallen 




job Opportunity: 

Senior Professor for Entre- 
preneurship and Innovation 

The University of St. Gallen and its newly founded 
Global Center for Entrepreneurship and Innovation 
are seeking candidates for a chaired professorship 
in the fields of Entrepreneurship or Innovation. 



For further information: 
WWW. unisg.ch/jo bs 





The Commonwealth 






As the inter -governmental body of the CcmmofTwealth. comprising 
53 indepencfent sovereign slates, we provide sustainable and people- 
centred devefopcnent through professional advice, transfer of best 
practice and the enhancement of sklls and knowledge This is an excitmg 
time to join as and take signifkant step m your career 

Director 

Governance & Natural Resources Advisory Services Division 
£ 106.790pd gross + benefits London 

A new leadership role to drive our development agenda - you wil focus 
on thought -leadership and oversight of dedicated teams delivering 
technical assistance which he^js member countries dekver improved pubk 
administration and efficiently manage their natural resources. You will 
need a postgraduate degree m public sector rriartagement admmistratiton. 
economics. incernatiorTal law. development or a related disc^ne plus at least 
ten years' semor experience m public sector refbim and the governance of 
mantime and natural resources. Closing date Sunday 4 January. 

Economic Adviser 

Natural Resources 

£71,73 Opa gross + benefits London with overseas travel 

To join our in-tx>ase consultancy team offering policy and economic advice 
and assistance on the development of natural resources, you will need a 
degree m economics, business or simi^r and around five to seven years' 
senior-levei experience, indudirkg managing energy and/or natural nesogrces 
projects and dekvenng substantive consuHaricy work on policy regulation and/ 
or negotabons on the expioitatKjn of petroleum or mineral resources and 
pnvate investment. Closing date Monday 5 January. 

To be considered you must be a citiren of a Commonwealth country T o firKl 
out more and apply please go to http://theoommqnwealth.org/iobs 



Secretary General - CTO 
West London 

Competitive salary package 

Information and Ck»mmunicatk:>n T^hnologiaa (ICTs) ptay a major 
role in driving social and economic progress in developing countries. 
The Commonwealth Telecommunicatk>n Organisation (CTO) is an 
intergovernmental treaty organisation which has been instrumental 
in promoting this knowledge and encouraging the use of 
such technologies. 

We are now looking for a forward-thinking, commercial ty-^ocused 
Secretary General to act as an ambassador and advance our 
organisation. Joining on a four-year contract, you'll become 
a catalyst for organisational development by applying your 
eKpehence of directing change and developing new arxj exist! r>g 
funding streams from both the communicatk^ns artd international 
development sectors, 

NB: Applicants must be citizens of a Commonwealth country that 
is a full imember country of the CTO. 

For further information about this role and details of how to apply, 
please visit www.prospect^us. co.uk/jobs/details/hqO0 1524708 
or call our retained consultants, Stella Pedersen or Sara Livesey 
at Prospectus on -»44 20 7691 1 920 for an informal and 
confidential discussion. 

Closing date for applications: 5pm, Monday 26th January 2015 




I COMMONWEALTH 
: TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
i ORGANISATION 



prospectus 

lalerKbeyortdprqlk 
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Digital highlights 



Visit economist.com for news, blogs, audio, video, interactive graphics and debates 
Links to all the stories below can be found at: economist.com/dh98 




The nuclear money-pit 

Recent sabre-rattLing by VLadimir Putin may 
have done what Congress has failed to do 
for decades: refocus attention, and dollars, 
on overhauling America's nuclear arsenal. 
But does America really need a new 
plutonium production line? 




Kiev's heavyweight mayor 

Vitali Klitschko punched and weaved his way 
to sporting glory as a boxer. Now, as mayor of 
Ukraine's capital city, he is wrestling with 
the intricacies of municipal heating systems 
and e-ticketing on buses. He has come out 
swinging against Russian propaganda 




\ 



The Tale of Studio Ghibli 

With its lush, hand-drawn animations. 
Studio Ghibli has been described as Japan's 
answerto Disney (antidote might be a 
better word). But"TheTale ofthe Princess 
Kaguya", a gorgeous coming-of-age story, 
may go down as its swansong 



From our blogs 



Most read on Economist.com 



Featured comment 






Religion: Atheism and persecution 

Atheists and humanists face 
worsening discrimination. Itis a 
backhanded acknowledgment that their 
beliefs exist and are spreading 




1 

The Economist explains 

Why the oil price is 
falling 



Photojournalism: After the shooting 

Most war photographs are taken in 
the heat of battle. A new exhibition 
focuses on war's aftermath— months, years 
and decades after the fighting is over 




Fund managers: Reliably unreliable 

Fans of active fund-management say 
itis possible to find managers who 
outperform the index. Itis. The question is 
whether they can be identified in advance 



^ Working hours 

Proof that you should get a life 

3 The Economist explains 

HowGangnam Style broke YouTube 

4 Criminal justice 

America's police on trial 



5 The new economics of oil 

Sheikhs V shale 



"I cannot help feel a satisfied glee at the 
predicamentfaced by OPEC countries and 
Russia. These charlatans deserve every pain 
inflicted by Low oil prices. They Laughed when 
their production cuts, high prices and 
embargoes hurt America and the globe in 
general. Every dog has his day, indeed, "—on 
"Oil spill", December 15 th 2014 



Follow us@TheEconomist 



Links to all these stories 
can be found at: 
economist.com/dh98 
or by scanning this code 

To subscribe go to 
econ.st/SbbPrb 
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ROLEX VALUES YOUR TIME 

CREATE YOUR OWN ECONOMIST READING LIST 
WITH TIMEKEEPER 



Add articles to your reading Hat by clicking on tbe Timekeeper 
icon on top of any article on economist.com. 

You can access the reading list tfi rough the top navigation 
In "More from The Economlsf aixt through the top right hand link 
of any article page. 



•# 

ROLEX 





MIRAtASI^ 



WE LIVE OUR INVESTMENTS 



With over $60 billion of assets under 
management and 1 00 investment professionals 
in seven countries throughout Asia, the Mirae 
Asset Global Investments team are living 
the consumer experience. 



This unique insight gives us a distinctive edge 
in managing our investments. 



MIRAE ASSET 



Globai Investments 



miraeasset.com 



This advertisement is for professional investors or advisers only and should not be relied upon by private investors. Issued in the UK by Mirae Asset Global Investments 
(UK) Limited, 4-6 Royal Exchange Buildings, London EC3V 3 NL, which is authorised and regulated by the Financial Conduct Authority (regisl ration number 467535). 








WHO WERE THE THREE KINGS? 



The rule of three 



Whatthose magical, royal 
wanderers through the 
desert really signify 













m 







O F ALL the actors in the Nativity story, the three wise men are 
by far the most fun. To a scene that would otherwise verge on 
the gloomy-a hazardous birth, a stroppy landlord, a derelict sta- 
ble, uncouth shepherds-they add glitter and mystery Small won- 
der that most primary-school thespians, offered the choice be- 
tween the saintly principals and the glamorous visitors, plump for 
the velvet robes, the gold-foil headgear and the tissue-boxes stuck 
with jewels. 

T.S. Eliot, filled with the anomie of his age, did his best to drab 
the wise men down: 

A cold coming we had of it, 

Just the worst time of the year 

For a journey, and such a long journey: 

The ways deep and the weather sharp... 

...the night fires going out, and the lack of shelters, 

And the cities hostile and the towns unfriendly 
And the villages dirty and charging high prices: 

A hard time we had of it. 

It didn’t work, however. These surprising visitors to the stable al- 
ways look splendid, and remarkably fresh for the journey. Longfel- 
low’s kings are perhaps best of all: 



Their robes were of crimson silk with rows 
Of bells and pomegranates and furbelows, 

Their turbans like blossoming almond-trees. 

Glum or extravagant, were these figures magi (specifically Persian 
scholars from the Zoroastrian tradition, tasked with keeping the 
holy fire of Ormuzd and skilled in astronomy, medicine, magic 
and astrology), or kings from Tarsus, Saba, Sheba and points east, 
as Psalm 72 had predicted? Matthew, the only Gospel source, used 
the Greek word magoi, which signified wise men in general, and 
had them announce that they had seen the star at its rising. This 
tilts the balance towards astronomers, which was what the early 
church imagined them to be. 

If these travellers were magi, the most circumstantial source- 
the Book of Seth, attributed to St John Chrysostom in the fourth 
century-said there were 12 of them, and that they had been 
watching for a star on the mythical mountain of Vauls, vaguely in 
Persia, for generation after generation, ever since Adam in old age 
had taken refuge there. With him he already had the gifts of gold, 
frankincense and myrrh, actually pinched from Eden. It was be- 
cause the gifts were three (symbolising respectively king, God and 
mortal, since resinous myrrh was used to anoint the body after ►► 
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WHO WERE THE THREE KINGS? 



► death) that the travellers, too, were reduced 
to a trio of seekers cleverly navigating their 
way across the desert. 

This version finds favour with modern re- 
searchers, who have spilt much ink unravel- 
ling the parallels between Zoroastrianism 
and Christianity (basically. Good and Evil 
Principles) and pinning down the exact spot 
in “the east” the magi came from, most prob- 
ably the border between Iran and Afghani- 
stan, possibly India, via the Silk Road. It is still 
impossible to know, though, exactly what 
sort of scholars they were; and much easier 
to dismiss them, as Rowan Williams did 
when Archbishop of Canterbury, as simply 
mythical, together with the ox and the ass. 

It is just as hard to say which heavenly 
phenomenon the wise men were meant to 
have seen. It was possibly a supernova; pos- 
sibly a conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn in 
the constellation Pisces in yac; and possibly 
a comet, since the star’s beams were often said to stream and wave 
like a bird flying. In the Hellenic-Roman world comets presaged 
deaths or disasters, not births. Nonetheless the magi had been in- 
structed, according to the Book of Seth, that one particular bright 
star would announce the coming of a child; and Matthew’s magoi 
knew it was a king’s star. One modern writer on magi, Martin Gil- 
bert, spins the theory that the wise men themselves represent 




Balthazar's gift 



three stars in conjunction, this time Saturn, 
Jupiter and Mercury, and that they have 
swum into Matthew, chapter 2, for purely as- 
trological reasons. 

The magi edition of the story did not, 
however, get much traction in the Middle 
Ages. Nor has it done on Christmas cards 
since. A sixth-century mosaic at Ravenna 
(shown on previous page) is almost the last 
time they appear as scholars, looking suit- 
ably impecunious, and in the tight trousers 
and floppy Phrygian caps worn by Persians. 
“People think they were magi,” wrote John of 
Hildesheim, whose “Historia Trium Regum” 
of the mid-i4th century was taken then as the 
last word on the matter, “because the star 
was so bright, and they did the journey so 
fast [in 13 days from the Nativity, to arrive on 
January 6th, the feast of the Epiphanyl. But 
this is a mistake.” The reason they travelled 
so swiftly, he added, was partly divine assis- 
tance and partly because they were on dromedaries, “which can 
really go”. 

In truth, the magi theory languished for simple reasons. Medi- 
eval folk knew what kings were; magi they were unsure of, except 
that they were pagan, followed the teachings of Balaam, and dealt 
in demons. It was not good to introduce devilry into the Christmas 
scene, even if the Christ-child could defeat it with one wave of his 
tiny hand. Magi were linked to Persia, of which well-read Euro- 
peans perhaps knew a bit; oriental kings opened up a much more 
fantastical geography, stretching mistily via several different In- 
dias to the shores of the Great Ocean, where mapmakers scattered 
rivers and mountains more or less as they liked, with an occasion- 
al camel or dragon and sultans, wearing turbans, forlornly 
perched in tents. The farther east you went, in this continent 
where all exotic place-names blended together, the more venom- 
ous and strange the beasts got, the thicker the trees and the vaster 
the deserts. That men should venture from such places, at the end 
of the earth, to find the Christ-child, was much more interesting 
than a short hop from the Middle East. And it was more interesting 
(as moderns also tend to think) if the wise men were not too wise 
but, like kings, often floundering and beset. 

Eor so it seemed they were. To begin with, said John of Hildes- 
heim, they were not magnificent figures of men but small, feeble 
and scrawny. Yes, he admitted, that was surprising; but so men be- 
came as you went farther east. (Conversely, the sheep got bigger, 
with enormous tails.) The kings also set out singly, since they ruled 
over lands that were far apart, and came together only when they 
reachedjerusalem. 

Conveniently, a lamp-like star guided each of them; but had it 
not hung before their noses as close as a fish on a line (for kings, 
not being astronomers, could not read the sky and needed lead- 
ing), they would never have made it. An Armenian source said 
they were also led by an angel; in the late 19th century, Edward 
Burne-Jones put the star in a walking angel’s hands. As the kings 
arrived in Jerusalem the star or stars disappeared, and a thick fog 
descended. Their first words in Matthew, “Where is the child that 
is born King of the Jews?” came out of mist, confusion and panic. 

They were taken in, too, by King Herod, who invited them to 
dine: traditionally on a roasted cock which, in honour of the true 
king in the stable, rose up and crowed. Herod co-opted them to spy 
on the child and report back, and they were happy to oblige. Luck- 
ily, an angel intervened and warned them not to. They were then 
told to return “by another way”; starless this time, with no God-as- 
sisted steering, they took two laborious years over it, seeking direc- 
tions from everyone en route. (“And so you see”, wrote John of Hil- 
desheim smugly, “the difference between divine and human 
operations”.) ►► 




Thei'r first words, "Where is 
the child that is born King of 
the Jews?" came out of mist, 
confusion and panic 
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WHO WERE THE THREE KINGS? 




► Small wonder, perhaps, that though the 
kings became patron saints of trouble-on-the- 
road from the 12th century they were not all that 
popular, because they were not that lucky Their 
feast-day July 23rd, seems to have been usurped in 
modern calendars by St Apollinaris, who cures 
gout and the French pox. It was St Christopher who 
actually kept travellers safe, and it is his image that 
still swings beside the rear-view-mirror rosaries 
and fluffy dice; whereas the kings come into play 
when the tyre is already flat, the speed cop already 
spotted, or the fine-notice glued to the windscreen 
by several days of rain. 

Myrrh on your clothes 

Their names and kingdoms were fairly obscure. For 
the sake of a good story, though, they had to have 
both. So they were called Melchior, Balthazar and Cas- 
par (or Caspar), names that never really caught on, ex- 
cept in northern Europe in the high Middle Ages and in 
posher parts of west London in the late 20th century 
CMelchior, give me that phone at once”). They were 
kings, respectively, of Arabia and Nubia, Godolia, and 
Tarsus, and hence their gifts: for gold lay so thick in Ara- 
bia’s red earth that you kicked it up as you walked, in- 
cense dripped from the trees of Godolia, and you could 
not wander in parts of Tarsus without myrrh, “moist as wax”, 
clinging to your clothes. 

In fact, being kings, they brought a good deal more. Magi 
might well have only one small, portable gift each; but Mat- 
thew’s wise men had treasure chests. In the Spanish-speaking 
world, by long tradition, they are the Father Christmas figures, 
the bringers of unlimited money and sweets. In fact, said John 
of Hildesheim, the kings carried with them all the ornaments 
that Alexander the Great had left behind in Asia, and all the 
wealth that had been liberated from Solomon’s Temple in Jerusa- 
lem. The high-crowned travellers of modern Christmas cards plod 
across the dunes unburdened and unescorted; but medieval peo- 
ple knew that when kings travelled, ever on the move between 
their palaces as sport, work or blocked drains dictated, they took 
their chattels, treasure, beds, dogs and all their servants with 
them. Some painters hinted at this enormous retinue, hustling 
and holding back horses at the edges of the scene; some donors 
had themselves put in it, as grooms or falcon-trainers. There were 
so many hangers-on, said John of Hildesheim, that they could not 
get lodgings in Jerusalem and had to camp outside, looking like a 
besieging army. 

Flustered as the kings were, the great treasure seemed to get for- 
gotten (except for a small golden apple that was once Alexander’s, 
offered by Melchior, which immediately fell to ash because it sym- 
bolised, unhappily. Eve’s apple in Eden). Some cartoons have 
pointed out that these gifts were hardly suitable for a baby, or even 
for his mother (“Three wise men, and no one brought chocolate?” 
Mary fumes in one). In the 13th-century “Book of Marco Polo” the 
Christ-child gave them a present in return: a box which, eagerly 
opened on the way home, was found to contain a stone. Disgust- 
ed, the kings threw it down a well, whereupon it burst into flames; 
they somehow fished it out, took it home and worshipped it. 

The nature of the gifts, though, was less important than the fact 
that the kings represented the whole Gentile world coming to pay 
homage. Traditionally one of them, usually Balthazar, was swar- 
thy, darkening over the centuries until Hieronymous Bosch makes 
him black as coal, his skin contrasted with robes of gleaming 
white damask. By then he was assumed to be a king of Ethiopia; 
the darker he got, the farther south he drifted. He was usually 
calm, silent and in the background, as if no painter of the medieval 
or early modern age could imagine a negro who was not a servant. 
The kings were also all the ages of man, respectively 20, 40 and 60. 



The angel's warning at Autun 

The oldest, with long snowy hair and beard, struggling to kneel to 
give his present first, was usually taken to be Melchior; Gaspar was 
the young blade, rosy-cheeked and beardless and, just occasional- 
ly, oriental. 

Together, then, the kings added up to Everyman; and as such 
they became a triune symbol of human striving, hope and folly. 
Over the featureless desert, over the centuries, they have taken on 
the characters of politicians, bankers, sunglass-sporting sheikhs, 
officers of opec and rock stars. They have carried election pledges, 
Turkish delight, overdue library books and barrels of oil. At times 
of austerity the gifts have become aluminium, potpourri and 
baby oil. The light they see in the sky, big as the sun, has become a 
digital stock-price display (for gold, frankincense and myrrh), the 
neon sign of the Ramada Bethlehem (five stars) and, of course, a 
UFO. And they have got lost, continually; despite the star, they of- 
ten get their maps out, scratching at their crowned heads and long- 
ing, now, for satnav. The angel’s warning to return by a different 
way was interpreted early on, by some commentators, as a ver- 
sion of the saying of Heraclitus that you could never step into the 
same river twice in the endless flux of life. 

To sea in a bowl 

It is therefore easy to see the kings as an example-perhaps the pro- 
totype-of the three hapless travellers, who crop up everywhere 
once you start to look: 

Three wise men of Gotham 
Went to sea in a bowl; 

If the bowl had been stronger, 

My tale had been longer. 

This is Gotham in Nottinghamshire, not New York; but it could be ►► 
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► either. Wynken, Blynken and Nod sail out in 
a wooden shoe, evidently unseaworthy to 
catch the herring-fish stars and to fall asleep. 

The three jovial Welshmen go off hunting on 
St David’s day, they know not for what: 

An’ one said, “Mind yo’r e’en, an’ keep yo’r 
noses reet i’ th’ wind, 

An’ then, by scent or seet, we’ll leet o’ summat 
to our mind.” 

Jerome K. Jerome’s three men in a boat row 
off down the Thames in the i88os because 
they are feeling seedy, and in need of a 
change-only to find that none of them can 
steer, or navigate a lock, or simply open a tin 
of pineapple, without great ado and even 
physical injury. 

There was also, in the Middle Ages, an- 
other wandering-kings story in which the 
three monarchs, out hunting frivolously, 
came upon their own bodies in three graves, 
respectively just-dead, decayed and reduced to bones. A favourite 
imago mortis was to show the kings, splendidly clad and with 
hawks still on their wrists, holding their noses as they gazed in 
horror. The original three kings, it could be argued, contemplated 
their own deaths in the offering of myrrh; and also confronted 
them, as all humans do, by setting out at all. For all beginnings are 
a type of birth, all lives are journeys part mapped, part unknown, 
and all journeys end, at least in the world of the here and now. 

Brothers, stooges, wise guys 

The kings were so neatly arranged, by races and ages, that some 
chroniclers maintained they were brothers, not strangers. The 
possibility was emphasised by putting them all in the same bed, 
straight as pins and with their crowns on, as they appear in stone 
reliefs at Autun, in Burgundy, and in the Louvre. 

Certainly, whatever they had been before, they were forged in 
comradeship afterwards. Having journeyed back together, they 




Sweet, mad revenge 



preached Christ together, were baptised to- 
gether (by St Thomas the Apostle, some- 
where in India, where he found them all liv- 
ing in virtuous decrepitude), were buried 
together, and were gathered up afterwards 
by St Helena, mother of Constantine, to end 
as a cosy fraternity of bones in a magnificent 
gold reliquary that still stands behind the 
high altar in the great cathedral at Cologne. 
Before they died they had built a wood and 
stone chapel on the mountain of Vauls, the 
summit topped with a golden star that 
turned in the wind. 

That scene of the kings in bed, however, 
suggests an even richer legacy. For, no matter 
how close, there are three distinct characters 
here. At Autun, while they sleep, the angel 
shows them, or tries to show them, the star. 
With one finger he touches the hand of Balth- 
azar, who has woken up but is looking the 
wrong way. Melchior, the dotard, is sound 
off. Between them-the natural place to confine a spry young trou- 
blemaker-Gaspar has opened one eye suspiciously. Here we have 
the beginnings of the chemistry, and comedy, of three: of first, 
next, last; wise, wiser, wisest; old, middle-aged, young; good, bet- 
ter, best. In a stained-glass window at Canterbury Melchior is 
pleading, Balthazar expostulating and young Caspar, gazing at the 
star, just sensibly trying to establish where they are. 

This is the classic rule of three. One man, often the oldest or os- 
tensibly the wisest, declares or does something, setting up the j oke 
or establishing the pattern; the second queries, challenges or con- 
tradicts him, while also taking the theme on; and the third, typical- 
ly the youngest (littlest, poorest, last), disrupts the pattern and 
trumps them all. The first two may also gang up on the third, mak- 
ing him seem all the more hapless and all the more the outsider, 
until, like Harpo Marx deliriously playing through the gibes of 
Groucho and Chico, the third takes sweet, mad revenge. The ruse 
crops up in the Three Stooges, in all jokes involving an English- 
man, an Irishman and a Scotsman, and almost every fairy tale of 
three sons or daughters ever written. In those it is always the third 
who wins love, finds the treasure or saves the day, while the sib- 
lings trail home disappointed. 

In jokes among the three, or in jokes set up in three, whoever 
says the third line blows a metaphorical raspberry and gallops 
away: 

How do you make a Venetian blind? 

I don’t know; how do you make a Venetian blind? 

Stick him in the eye with a hat-pin. 

Bathos is most neatly done in lists of three, and the kings have a lit- 
tle list capable of infinite permutations: gold, frankincense, diges- 
tive biscuits; gold, diamonds and the deed to a condo in Florida. 

It is largely because they can be used this way-and are wan- 
dering haplessly, and on lurching camels, to boot-that the kings 
have enjoyed such long popularity, lasting seamlessly into a secu- 
lar age. No one has fun with the shepherds, although in medieval 
mystery plays their rough humour was often endearing. They 
were not characters; and, most important, they were not indubita- 
bly three. 

For those who feel deprived of the mystical significance of the 
kings, however, there is a more profound dimension to the rule of 
three to ponder. For three encompasses everything: past, present, 
future; here, there, everywhere; earth, sea and air; positive, nega- 
tive, neutral; this, that and the other. Through these trinities the 
kings, who might be any Tom, Dick or Harry, wander in search of 
answers (yes, no, maybe) to mysteries even older than that of Fa- 
ther, Son and Holy Ghost: the birth of light, the dawn of life and 
the primacy of love. ■ 
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MAGNA CARTA AT 800 



The uses of history 



How did a failed treaty between medieval 
combatants come to be seen as the foundation 
of libertyin the Anglo-Saxon world? 




T he great bronze doors of America’s Supreme Court are deco- 
rated with eight panels depicting seminal moments in legal 
history. One of them shows a cross-looking King John in a face-off 
with a determined baron who is leaning threateningly on his 
sword (above). Between them is a document onto which the king 
is pressing his seal. 

The relief is a fair representation of the making of Magna Carta. 
King John was indeed angry, and the barons threatening. But both 
parties would surely have been astonished to know that a treaty 
between feudal antagonists-designed to avert civil war in the 13th 
century-would be celebrated 800 years and an ocean away from 
the moment immortalised on those doors. 

It happened on June 15th 1215, in a field at Staines, now a less 
than lovely suburb west of London. The deal that was done there 
was yet another stage in a long tussle for power between feudal 
strong-men and their overlord. John had spent most of his finan- 
cial and political capital trying and failing to hold on to bits of 
France. He had alienated the clever, ambitious Pope Innocent III 
by refusing to accept the pope’s nominee for Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. He expelled the monks from Canterbury and the pope ex- 
communicated him. 

He had alienated the barons, too, by fleecing them and, when 
they resisted, did much to deserve the bad press Shakespeare sub- 
sequently gave him. When one baron, William de Braose, failed to 
cough up and fled to France, John took his wife and son hostage, 
locked them up in Corfe castle and left them there. According to a 
contemporary chronicler, when their corpses were eventually re- 
moved, the woman was discovered to have been chewing on her 
son’s cheek. 

England thus became a rogue nation. The clergy were not al- 
lowed to celebrate mass. Dissidents were persecuted or fled. Big 
powers near and far-France, Wales, Scotland, Rome-conspired to 
overthrow the oppressive regime. 



Faced with the threat of invasion, John made a clever move: he 
sued for peace with the pope. He accepted Innocent Ill’s nominee 
for archbishop and, in a scene of exquisite triumph for the pope 
and humiliation for the king, John knelt before the papal nuncio in 
St Paul’s Cathedral as the instrument of his surrender was read out 
before assembled barons and clergy. That did not, however, an- 
swer the barons’ grievances. The rebels gained ground and soon 
took London. John realised that he had to make terms with them: 
those terms were Magna Carta. 

There was not much reason, at the time, to suspect that the doc- 
ument would make history. It was not a revolutionary idea for the 
king to issue a charter promising to play by certain rules. Henry I, 
William the Conqueror’s son, had published the Charter of Liber- 
ties when he came to the throne in 1100, to persuade the barons 
that he would behave more reasonably than his horrible brother 
William Rufus had done. 

Moreover, Magna Carta was a failure. It had an enforcement 
clause that no self-respecting monarch would have stuck to-es- 
tablishing a council of 25 barons with the right to seize all the 
king’s possessions if he broke any of the other clauses-and John 
evidently had no intention of doing so. A month after it was 
sealed, he wrote to his new friend the pope to ask for its annul- 
ment. The tactical humiliation in St Paul’s Cathedral paid off, and 
the pope promptly obliged. 

Nor was there much in the document to interest people be- 
yond the time and place in which it was born. John had been 
swindling the barons through abuse of his royal rights, so the bulk 
of it concerns such matters as the tax they had to pay the king in 
lieu of sending knights to fight for him, and the king’s rights over 
the barons’ heirs and widows, plus practical issues of great import 
in medieval times but of limited interest to subsequent genera- 
tions, such as the dismantling of fish-weirs on the Thames. 

A pretext for regicide 

Buried beneath the “scutage”, “novel disseisin” and “darrein pre- 
sentment” there were, however, some grander notions, which 
many historians attribute to the new Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Stephen Langton, a theologian trained in Paris who later sided 
with the barons and was sacked by the pope. Certainly, there is ev- 
idence of a sharp intelligence at work, using a propitious moment 
to delineate more broadly the relations between a sovereign and 
his subjects. Scutage-a tax to pay for war- was to be levied only 
with “the general consent of the realm”. And chapter 39 in the orig- 
inal (29 in later versions) asserts that “no free man shall be seized 
or imprisoned, or stripped of his rights or possessions, or out- 
lawed or exiled, or deprived of his standing in any other way, nor 
will we proceed with force against him, or send others to do so, ex- 
cept by the lawful judgment of his equals or by the law of the 
land.” That prohibition earned Magna Carta its place on the Su- 
preme Court door. 

This passage did not establish the right to trial by jury, for juries 
were already used extensively; nor is it clear what “the law of the 
land” meant, since there were no statutes, only customs. The lan- 
guage is not original-a similar phrase appeared in the Edict of 
Conrad II, the Holy Roman Emperor, in 1037, and another in the 
second Treaty of Constance between the Emperor Barbarossa and 
the Lombard League in 1183. But on the European mainland the 
phrase disappeared into the murk of the Middle Ages, whereas in 
the Anglo-Saxon world it survived, to be revived and revered by 
subsequent generations. Why? 

One reason may have been a batch of cider newly brewed by ►► 
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► monks at Swineshead Abbey in Lincolnshire. After John reneged 
on the charter, Louis, son of the king of France, came to England at 
the barons’ invitation to take the throne. John marched towards 
the north, where the estates of many of the rebel barons lay. On 
the way, he lost his treasure crossing the Wash. The “grief of mind” 
this caused made him ill, according to Roger of Wendover, a con- 
temporary chronicler; the king then “surfeited himself with 
peaches and drinking new cider, which greatly increased and ag- 
gravated the fever.” Shakespeare reckons the monks poisoned 
him. Either way, he died a week later. 

John’s son Henry was nine, so one of the barons who had re- 
mained loyal to the throne, William Marshal, became regent. Un- 
like his newly deceased liege, he was a remarkable soldier and 
statesman. Already pushing 70, he led the royal troops into battle 
against the French at Lincoln, and defeated them. He then reissued 
the Charter, largely in its original form, turning a document de- 
signed to weaken the king into the monarchy’s most powerful 
weapon. The rebels no longer had a cause, and the rebellion died. 
When Henry III reissued the Charter once again on his coming of 
age in 1225, most of the witnesses to it were former rebels. 

The second reason for the treaty’s survival was Sir Edward 
Coke, a 17th-century lawyer. The charter had largely disappeared 
from view for four centuries, but in the run-up to the English civil 
war it proved useful to the Stuarts’ opponents, who were keen to 
portray themselves as traditionalists rather 
than terrifying revolutionaries. In a brilliant 
piece of early spin, they dreamed up the “Nor- 
man Yoke”-the idea that William the Con- 
queror had destroyed a Saxon Eden which 
first the barons, and now they, were trying to 
revive. “The Charter of our liberties, called 
Magna Carta... was but a renovation and res- 
titution of the ancient laws of this kingdom,” 
as Sir Harbottle Grimston put it. 

Leader of the pack of parliamentary law- 
yers was Coke, James I’s chief justice before 
he turned against the monarchy. Magna Car- 
ta was one of his principal tools. Some of his 
claims about it-that it had been ratified by an 
ancient parliament, for instance-are non- 
sense. But he successfully argued that the cru- 
cial chapter 39/29 established the precedent 
of limits to monarchical power: “Upon this 
chapter, as out of a roote, many fruitful 
branches of the Law of England have 
sprung”. He used Magna Carta as the basis of 
the Petition of Right, the proto-constitution 
that Parliament forced Charles I to sign. 

Decapitation and a further, more peace- 
ful, revolution tamed the English monarchy; 
once Parliament was top dog, its members lost interest in constitu- 
tions. Except among radicals, who waved it despairingly through 
the 18th and 19th centuries, Magna Carta went out of fashion in 
England. But it found new life in America. 

The first colonies were established just at the time that Coke 
had turned to needling James I, and the spirit of that argument 
shaped them. Coke wrote the first Virginia charter, guaranteeing 
the settlers’ rights as free English subjects; William Penn, founder 
of Pennsylvania, first published Magna Carta in America. The title 
of his book-“The Excellent Privilege of Liberty and Property Be- 
ing the Birth-Right of the Free-born Subjects of England”-made 
his point pretty clearly. 

The spirit of Coke strode through the incipient nation. Lawyers 
were over-represented among America’s Founding Fathers, and 
as students they were made to read him. They did not always find 
his prose inspiring-the young Thomas Jefferson wrote, “I do wish 
the devil had old Coke for I am sure I was never so tired of an old 
dull scoundrel in all my life”-but they recognised the importance 





of his vision to their cause. A more mature Jefferson was to write 
later to James Madison that “a sounder whig never wrote . . .nor of 
profounder learning. . .in what were called English liberties.” 

The rebellious colonists quoted Magna Carta against the Brit- 
ish Parliament just as the 17th-century parliamentarians had 
quoted it against the king. The Massachusetts Assembly, protest- 
ing against taxation without representation, said that the Stamp 
Act was “against the Magna Carta and the natural rights of Eng- 
lishmen and therefore according to Lord Coke null and void”. 
When rebellious Massachusetts needed a new state seal, because 
the royal governor held the existing one, Paul Revere-he of the leg- 
endary Ride-engraved a replacement de- 
picting a militiaman with a sword in one 
hand and Magna Carta in the other. The first 
Continental Congress in 1774 justified its re- 
bellion on the ground that the colonists were 
doing “as Englishmen, their ancestors in like 
cases have usually done, for asserting and 
vindicating their rights and liberties”. And the 
echoes of that crucial chapter are clearly audi- 
ble in the American Bill of Rights. 



John "surfeited himsetf with 
peaches and drinking new 
cider, which greatly increased 
and aggravated the fever" 



Home of the free 

These days Magna Carta seems to belong to 
the Americans more than it does to the Brit- 
ish. The memorial to it in a soggy Thames- 
side meadow was put up by the American 
Bar Association. American jurists still refer to 
it in legal cases: a federal district court judge 
ruled against delaying Paula Jones’s sexual- 
harassment suit against Bill Clinton, then 
America’s president, on the ground that “our 
form of government... asserts as did the Eng- 
lish in Magna Carta and the Petition of Right, 
that even the sovereign is subject to God and 
the law”. When David Letterman, a chat- 
show host, quizzed David Cameron about it, 
Britain’s prime minister was unable to tell him what the words 
“Magna Carta” meant. In August 2014 the Supreme Court Chief 
Justice, John Roberts, said that “our American experiment has not 
reached a third of the age of Magna Carta, but we have given Mag- 
na Carta’s core concepts concrete meaning... in our constitutional 
framework.” The contrast with the English, who produced a docu- 
ment that inspired 800 years of idealism but failed to follow up 
with a modern constitution, was implied rather than stated. 

This is only one of the many contradictions embedded in this 
revered piece of sheepskin inscribed with oak gall and sealed with 
beeswax and resin. A failure at its conception, it has shaped the 
course of human history at two of its most significant turning 
points. Designed to uphold feudal rights, it has been used by rad- 
icals to portray themselves as conservatives, the better to overturn 
the status quo. And, ultimately, a paradox lies at its heart: it speaks 
to the urge, felt most strongly in the Anglo-Saxon world, to justify 
the present by calling up the past-to change everything while pre- 
tending that everything remains the same. ■ 
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Public pensions 

America’s Greece? 



CHICAGO 

Illinois risks default if it fails to tackle its public-pension crisis 



B ruce RAUNER, a Republican, liked to 
talk tough about unions and public- 
sector pensions when he was campaign- 
ing for governor in Illinois. “The system is 
full of fraud and self-dealing and abuses, 
such as folks who have a pay rise in the last 
years of their career [so their pension is 
higherl or folks who moved in and out of 
certain jobs, so they could get a pension,” 
he said in August 2013. With two or three 
pensions, some are making as much as 
half a million dollars in retirement pay, he 
claimed. This, he thundered, is a rip-off of 
taxpayers and other workers. 

But as soon as Mr Rauner was elected 
last month, the self-made millionaire 
toned down the rhetoric. The size and 
complexity of the public-pension mess 
suddenly hit him, and, aware that he had 
to bring together Democrats, unions and 
creditors, he began to backtrack. He de- 
clares now that it is most important to “pro- 
tect what is done-don’t change history. 
Don’t modify or reduce anybody’s pen- 
sion who has retired, or has paid into a sys- 
tem and they’ve accrued benefits.” 

Illinois is like Greece in one obvious 
way: it overpromised and underdelivered 
on pensions and has little appetite for deal- 
ing with the problem, says Hal Weitzman 
of the University of Chicago Booth School 
of Business. This large Midwestern state, 
with a population of 13m (Greece has um. 



I The optimistic view 

lUinois unfunded pension Liabilities*, $bn 
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though a far smaller gdp than Illinois), has 
the most underfunded retirement system 
of any state and the largest pension burden 
relative to state revenue. It also has the 
highest number of public-pension funds 
close to insolvency, such as the one looking 
after Chicago’s police and firemen. Accord- 
ing to the Civic Eederation, a budget watch- 
dog, Illinois has piled up a whopping $111 
billion in unfunded pension liabilities (see 
chart), in addition to $56 billion in debt for 
health benefits for pensioners. The state 
devotes one in four of its tax dollars to pen- 
sions, which is more than it spends on 
primary and secondary education. 

Mainly as a result of this gargantuan 
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pension debt, Illinois’s bond rating is the 
lowest of all the states, which means dra- 
matically higher borrowing costs. When 
the state government failed to address pen- 
sion underfunding in its budget for 2014, 
two credit-rating agencies, Eitch and 
Moody’s, cut the state’s bond rating, which 
in Moody’s case put Illinois on a par with 
Botswana. (An incensed editorial in the 
Chicago Tribune asked what Botswana had 
done to be so insulted.) 

The main reason for the pension deba- 
cle is decades of underfunding. “Every- 
thing was always done with a short-term 
view,” says Laurence Msall, head of the 
Civic Eederation. “Unique to Illinois is the 
idea that you don’t have to pay for pen- 
sions and you don’t have to follow actuar- 
ial recommendations.” 

Whereas most other states follow the 
rules set by the Governmental Accounting 
Standards Board (gasb), which, however 
imperfect, require some budget discipline, 
Illinois has mostly ignored them. In 2013 
the state paid $2.8 billion into its pension 
fund for teachers, one of its five pension 
funds, but GASB rules would have re- 
quired a contribution of $3.6 billion, says 
Joshua Rauh, a professor of finance at Stan- 
ford University. According to Mr Rauh’s 
calculations, Illinois’s true unfunded pen- 
sion liability is $250 billion. All the other 
calculations, he says, are based on over-op- 
timistic assumptions. Eor example, the 
state assumes an average annual return on 
its investments of 775% over 30 years. But ►► 
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► according to Mr Rauh it has only a 25% 
chance of achieving gains of that order. 

After the public-relations disaster of the 
credit downgrades, Pat Quinn, the outgo- 
ing governor belatedly pushed for pension 
reform. In December 2013 the legislature 
approved a bill that reduces annual in- 
creases in pension payments, increases the 
retirement age and caps pensionable sala- 
ries. Some have welcomed it as Illinois’s 
first actuarially sound pension-funding 
scheme, designed to get the five plans fully 
funded in 30 years. Mr Rauh, however, 
thinks that the reform “does not even come 
close to addressing the problem”. 

Mr Quinn’s changes were supposed to 
become law in June, but were held up by 
legal challenges and ultimately rejected by 
Judge John Belz of the Sangamon County 
circuit court for violating the state constitu- 
tion, which makes existing pension con- 
tracts virtually untouchable. (Only New 
York and Arizona have similar safeguards 
in their constitutions.) Lisa Madigan, the 
state attorney-general, has appealed 
against the ruling to the Illinois Supreme 
Court, which is looking at the case. 

James Spiotto, a lawyer at Chapman 
Strategic Advisors, argues that if a state is 
unable rather than unwilling to pay its 
pensions, then the well-being of its citizens 
overrides any constitutional protections. 
The Supreme Court has consistently ruled 
that states cannot abdicate their responsi- 
bility to provide essential services and in- 
frastructure. And if Illinois cuts public ser- 
vices yet further the state will lose more 
taxpayers, resulting in “a death spiral”, 
says Mr Spiotto. 

Union representatives disagree with 
this scenario. Dan Montgomery, the presi- 
dent of the Illinois Federation of Teachers, 
believes Mr Quinn’s reform is illegal and 
that the state must find ways to pay up, for 
instance by extending the repayment 
schedule of its debt and increasing tax rev- 
enue by closing loopholes and expanding 
a sales tax on services. 

Mr Rauner was elected on a promise 
that he would not make his predecessor’s 
temporary increase of income and cor- 
porate tax permanent. But he has not ex- 
plained how Illinois will cope with the 
loss of more than $7 billion in annual rev- 
enue. Nor has he laid out any broader 
plans for fixing the pensions mess. For a 
start he might look to Washington and the 
budget deal hashed out in Congress. This 
allows some distressed private-sector pen- 
sion plans to cut the benefits of retirees. In 
Illinois, though, more inventive measures 
may be needed. 

In 2015 Illinois will either sink further 
into a Greek-style morass of debt or start its 
long-delayed rehabilitation. Mr Rauner 
has warned of a rough 24 months ahead. “I 
ain’t going to be Mr Popularity for a while,” 
he says. Voters may not mind, if he is able 
to sort this disaster out. ■ 




Jeb Bush and 2016 

Joy division 



The former governor looks hard at a 
White House run 

J EB BUSH, a former governor of Florida, 
son and brother of presidents, once said 
that he would mount his own White 
House bid only if he could do it “joyfully”. 
After months of speculation, on December 
16th Mr Bush announced his decision to 
“actively explore the possibility” of run- 
ning for president in 2016. 

That half-entry into the race will trigger 
a torrent of analysis about what sort of Re- 
publican Mr Bush is. Those who remem- 
ber his time running Florida from 1999 to 
2007 recall a stern fiscal and social conser- 
vative, who cut billions of dollars from 
state tax receipts and passed a welter of 
pro-gun laws. 

More recently he has been a spokes- 
man for his party’s pragmatic, pro-busi- 
ness wing. He is known for two positions, 
above all, that enrage conservative hard- 
liners: his support for the nationwide edu- 
cation standards known as Common Core 
(seen on the right as a liberal plot), and his 
belief that Republicans must embrace 
comprehensive immigration reform with 
enthusiasm and compassion, or face long- 
term irrelevance. Expect much punditry 
about his surname and how purists on the 
right see the Bush family as big-govern- 
ment apostates, while the left thinks his 
older brother, George W. Bush, is some- 
thing close to a war criminal. 

In truth, Jeb Bush has not moved very 
much-it is his party that has headed off to- 
wards the doctrinaire right, with the grass- 
roots and their tribunes in the Tea Party 



seeking to purge Republican ranks of those 
deemed insufficiently pure. And it is rather 
late for the 61-year-old second son of 
George H.W Bush to do much about his 
surname. A more interesting question may 
well involve the ex-governor’s joyfulness 
test, and whether a fresh Bush campaign 
would be a cheering, uplifting business, or 
a hard, expensive, bitter slog. 

Mr Bush speaks sense when he talks of 
the need for Republicans to compromise 
occasionally, if they want to govern. A few 
weeks before Christmas he told a summit 
of chief executive officers that a Republi- 
can presidential candidate in 2016 might 
have to adopt a “lose the primary to win 
the general” strategy. That is code for run- 
ning from start to finish on policies that can 
win some centrist and independent votes, 
rather than following the pivot strategy at- 
tempted by such figures as Mitt Romney. To 
win the 2012 presidential nomination Mr 
Romney declared himself “severely con- 
servative” and called for laws so tough that 
immigrants would despair and deport 
themselves. Too late, he tried to tack back 
to his real interest: business-friendly poli- 
cies to fix the economy. 

Mr Bush’s counsel is brave: many Re- 
publican members of Congress, governors 
and other officials only dare cheer him on 
silently. But for all that, an unmistakable re- 
buke lurked in his statement. Put another 
way, Mr Bush was signalling that the dedi- 
cated bands of grassroots activists who de- 
cide many party primaries are a menace. 
Even if he is right, that is quite a box to 
crack open. Bluntly, many of the business 
bosses, big donors and establishment Re- 
publicans who have spent years longing 
for Mr Bush to run do not just disagree with 
the conservative grassroots, they dislike 
them and resent their influence. The antip- 
athy is mutual: perhaps no other candidate 
for 2016 so angers Tea Party types. 

It is not even certain that Mr Bush 
would greatly enjoy seeking his party’s 
nomination. More than once in recent 
years he has given speeches to conserva- 
tive political gatherings that fell flat, or 
sounded like a chore. The Republican 
Party is not just divided, it resembles a 
deeply unhappy family. Uniting it will be a 
labour of love. 

Assuming that Mr Bush does run, there 
will be time enough for him to stake out his 
policy positions, and how he differs from 
other establishment-friendly types who 
might also make a bid for the White House, 
from Governor Chris Christie of New Jer- 
sey to Mr Romney (in some Republican cir- 
cles, a new Romney run is the rumour that 
will not die). Pragmatists murmur that 
even activists will be so desperate to win 
in 2016 that they will pick someone sensi- 
ble. Maybe, but Mr Bush exposes painful 
divisions and animosities like no other 
candidate. That matters. If his candidacy 
feels at all joyless, it will be doomed. ■ 
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Many companies have embraced the 
cloud-technology services delivered over 
a network connection - to save money, 
boost speed and productivity, and seize 
new business opportunities. But fewer 
have in place the underlying strategic 
machinery needed to achieve optimal 
business benefits from the cloud and 
ignite outsized success. 

Well-oiled machinery is becoming a 
requirement at a time when business is 
being transformed by cloud, mobile, social 
and other technologies. To compete and 
win in this fast-paced digital marketplace, 
companies must align their business 
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Homelessness in Hawaii 

Paradise lost 



HONOLULU 

Catering to tourists comes at a hefty 
price for locals 

T he sun is setting on Waikiki Beach, and 
Koa still has a few hours before his 9pm 
shift cleaning the food court at the Ala 
Moana mall. “I’m trying to better myself,” 
he says, but being homeless makes this 
tough. He finishes work at 3am, well past 
curfew at most shelters, and police keep 
people off the beach from 2am to 5am. 

Hawaii has one of the worst rates of 
homelessness in the country. Though its 
jobless rate is below 5%, pricey housing 
keeps even many workers on the streets. 
The median monthly rent for a two-bed- 
room apartment in Honolulu is more than 
$i,8oo-one of the highest in America. 

On the island of Oahu, where three- 
quarters of Hawaii’s homeless live, sleep- 
ing rough has just got rougher. On Decem- 
ber 2nd Honolulu’s mayor, Kirk Caldwell, 
signed a bill that bans people from sitting 
or lying on the busiest public pavements 
between 5am and upm. Those who do so 
can be fined up to $1,000 and jailed for up 
to 30 days. This is part of a plan that Mr 
Caldwell calls “compassionate disrup- 
tion”. The aim, he says, is to get the home- 
less into shelters. Businesses in Waikiki, 
the centre of Hawaii’s $14.5 billion tourism 
industry, support the policy. 

Similar crackdowns can be seen 
around the country, even as the stock of af- 
fordable housing-defined as costing no 
more than 30% of a family’s income-de- 
clines. (Nearly 13% has been lost since 
2001.) Laws banning camping, sleeping in 
cars, begging and loitering in public spaces 
are increasingly common, according to the 
National Law Centre on Homelessness 8? 
Poverty. In the past two years, more than 
20 cities have made it illegal to feed home- 
less people in public. 

Such laws are counterproductive, says 
Jerry Jones, the director of the National Co- 
alition for the Homeless, an advocacy 
group. Otherwise law-abiding people end 
up with criminal records, making it harder 
for them to get back on their feet. A night in 
jail can cost three times more than a night 
in a shelter. Honolulu’s ban on rough 
sleeping has made the homeless more 
transient and harder for social-service 
agencies to find. Many are sleeping at the 
airport, ensuring that they are the first 
thing visitors see. 

Several cities have reduced homeless- 
ness by using a different approach, called 
Housing First. Whereas typical schemes 
aim to get homeless people “housing 
ready ’’-that is, off drugs and in work-be- 



fore placing them in homes. Housing First 
provides the home up front and then deliv- 
ers the support needed to stay there. This 
saves money, says Matthew Doherty of the 
us Interagency Council on Homelessness, 
as the homeless otherwise tend to ricochet 
between expensive services, such as jails, 
emergency rooms and detox centres. A 
study from Los Angeles found that the pub- 
lic saves over $27,000 a year for every per- 
son in such a programme. 

Even in Hawaii, officials are taking steps 
towards a Housing First plan. In Honolulu, 
Mr Caldwell has promised $3m to house 
100 of the city’s homeless and another 
$43m for more housing. But the city has of- 
fered few details, and the new homes will 
not be ready for years. In the meantime, 
there is talk of sending the homeless to an 
encampment on nearby Sand Island-far 
from the tourists of Waikiki. ■ 



Cigarette bans 

Smoke signals 



NEW ORLEANS 

The Big Easy contemplates banishing 
smokers to the pavement 

I N A bar at the edge of the French Quarter, 
Voltaire Casino, a 30-something teacher, 
sips a beer, sucks on a cigarette and discuss- 
es politics. Jazz is in the air and the ceiling is 
a haze of fumes: it is a picture New Orleans 
has sold to the world for decades. Yet soon 
the glowing red tips may be extin- 
guished-or at least forced outside. After 
years of failing to ban smoking in bars and 
casinos across the state of Louisiana, cam- 
paigners have turned their attention to 
winning a municipal ban in the Big Easy. A 
local councilwoman has written a propos- 
al: a vote is due by March. 



Louisiana is far from the only holdout- 
and it has at least banned smoking in res- 
taurants and offices. Across America, 24 
states have not enacted full anti-smoking 
laws, banning smoking in restaurants, bars 
and workplaces, according to the Ameri- 
can Non Smokers’ Rights Foundation, a 
pressure group. Most are in the South, 
where smoking rates are higher (see map). 
Nationally, 19% of Americans puff away, 
but in Louisiana 24% of adults do. 

James Varney, a columnist on the Times- 
Picayune, a paper in New Orleans, argues 
that “end-of-the-line dives require a haze 
of cigarette smoke”, and that jazz musi- 
cians would never have looked so cool 
without their burning tabs in hand. Some 
bar owners say that they will be put out of 
business. A few local politicians worry 
pragmatically that revenue from the city’s 
many casinos will fall away if yellow-fin- 
gered gamblers cannot burn tobacco as 
they burn money. 

Yet smokers themselves seem less than 
outraged. Mr Casino says that a ban in his 
favourite watering holes would be irk- 
some, but “it’s not gonna stop me from 
drinking”. At another dive bar in the south- 
west of the city, Seth, a heavily tattooed 
smoker in a fleur-de-lis baseball cap, says 
that a ban “would hurt a little, I guess, but 
I’d just go outside”. In New Orleans, licens- 
ing laws are fairly loose: many bars run un- 
til dawn. If bar owners really were deter- 
mined to allow people to smoke, it seems 
unlikely that a ban would stop them. 

Already, in fact, non-smokers have 
plenty of places to go. Healthier Air For All, 
a Louisiana pressure group, lists over 100 
joints in the city where drinkers can avoid 
returning home stinking of fumes. Indeed, 
many of the city’s best jazz bars operate 
with restaurant licences. Jazz fans these 
days are fairly likely to be prissy liberals 
with an aversion to death sticks. In the end, 
that will do for the city’s smoky culture as 
much as meddling government. ■ 
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Lexington | Still in the trenches 



A pre-Christmas lull in political combat probably means less than meets the eye 




T he idea of the Christmas truce is a potent one. A celebrated ex- 
ample took place in December 1914, when first-world-war 
troops climbed warily from trenches at points along the Western 
Front. As freezing fog swirled, British and allied soldiers met Ger- 
man foes to barter cigarettes, sing carols and kick footballs on no- 
man’s-land. The moment passed into myth, inspiring poems, 
films and a (pretty terrible) Paul McCartney song. Britain is mark- 
ing the centenary lavishly, with a new monument and memorial 
football matches around the world. Far-off Washington was not 
left out, with British and Canadian diplomats playing a German- 
embassy team in America’s capital on Decemberi4th. 

Yet the meaning of Christmas 1914 is in danger of being mud- 
dled. In too many tellings, the truce is hailed as something be- 
tween a protest and a premonition: a declaration of shared hu- 
manity by ordinary soldiers, before heartless commanders sent 
them to their deaths. History’s record is more complicated. That 
first December the trenches were newly dug, and both sides 
could imagine that total victory was at hand. The small-scale 
Christmas truces of 1914 were as much a display of misplaced con- 
fidence as an outbreak of pacifism. The truces’ moral is rather 
bleak: those embarking on the first industrial war had little idea 
of the murderous stalemate that lay ahead. After bitter reality 
sank in, few called for cheery Christmas games with the enemy. 

Without stretching the analogy too far, lessons are there for 
Congress, after members marked the holiday season with a mo- 
ment of unusual comity. After a tense few days, including a Satur- 
day session in the Senate, members of the House of Representa- 
tives and senators avoided shutting the government down, 
crossing party lines to pass a $1.1 trillion spending bill. This 
marked a win for the Republicans’ “governing wing”: party mem- 
bers who believe that voters, having handed them control of 
both chambers of Congress in November’s mid-term elections, 
expect them to do more than shout “No” during President Barack 
Obama’s final two years in office. Such Republicans formed co- 
alitions with moderate Democrats to push back populists on the 
right and left who opposed elements of the spending bill with 
enough fervour to flirt with closing down the government. Front- 
page headlines hailed a “rare bipartisan success”, and Senate vet- 
erans used such words as “hope”. 



In a striking display of establishment confidence. Republican 
senators publicly berated their colleague Ted Cruz of Texas, a dar- 
ling of the grassroots, putative presidential contender and the 
man chiefly responsible for forcing the Senate back into session 
over the weekend. Mr Cruz had held up the spending bill to de- 
mand a show-vote on whether the constitution allows Mr 
Obama to shield millions of migrants from deportation-a ploy 
that had no chance of stopping the president but did delight Cruz 
supporters (and inadvertently allowed Democrats extra time to 
confirm some contested presidential nominees before ceding 
control of the Senate). Though 21 colleagues felt it prudent to join 
Mr Cruz in a symbolic vote condemning Mr Obama’s immigra- 
tion policy, many more opposed him. 

A rebellion on the Democratic left was also seen off. Its leader. 
Senator Elizabeth Warren of Massachusetts, vocally opposed a 
provision in the spending bill which, at Wall Street’s behest, 
weakens a part of the Dodd-Frank financial-reform law that 
forces banks to shift some derivatives away from government 
safety nets. Like Mr Cruz, Ms Warren has a talent for reducing 
complex policy to stirring battle-cries, calling the spending 
bill-an unlovely collection of gifts to special interests, with goo- 
dies for Democrats and Republicans, but few big policy shifts-“a 
vote for future taxpayer bail-outs of Wall Street” which, if repeat- 
ed, might leave America with “no financial regulations at all”. 

Other Democrats saw a larger interest in taking the best deal 
they could get, in the last days before Republicans assume control 
of both the House and the Senate in the new year. During their 
Saturday session such pragmatic Democrats joined a bipartisan 
group of senators singing carols around a piano just off the Sen- 
ate floor, and crooning “I’ll Be Home for Christmas”. 

Alas, the signs are that powerful forces in both parties saw the 
spending deal as a momentary, tactical ceasefire. Detached ob- 
servers may see American democracy as increasingly locked in a 
50-50 stalemate, in which Democrats dominate urban areas and 
enjoy a slight majority among the overall population, while Re- 
publicans have the edge among those citizens (notably older, 
whiter and richer folk) who reliably vote. Both parties may have 
fought each other to a draw in a technological arms race, perfect- 
ing gerrymandering, data-mining, and voter-targeting tools 
which allow core supporters to be fired up and turned out to vote 
with unprecedented efficiency. But-like massed armies in 1914- 
partisans still dream that sweeping victories are within grasp. 

One more heave, and on to victory 

Many on the right think that Republicans have a simple mandate 
once they fully control Congress: to thwart Mr Obama on every 
front until a proper conservative takes the White House in 2016 
(two-thirds of Republicans told a recent Pew Research Centre poll 
that their party leaders should “stand up” to Mr Obama, even if 
less gets done in Washington as a result). Many on the left are sure 
that a majority of Americans loathe Wall Street and believe that 
the middle classes have been stiffed, giving a fiery economic pop- 
ulist like Ms Warren a clear path to power (on December 13th 
more than 300 former Obama campaign staff signed a letter call- 
ing on the Massachusetts senator to run for president). 

In short, too many partisans on left and right look at an unhap- 
py electorate and see woes that can be harnessed to bring them 
victory without the need to compromise. It is a relief that Ameri- 
ca’s government was not shut down this Christmas. But do not 
mistake a lull in combat for lasting peace. ■ 
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I will survive H# 




When civilisation collapses, ; 
will you be ready? 




A FTER “the Crunch”-the total collapse of the global economy- 
trade seized up, the power grid shut down and paper money 
became worthless. Riots gutted city centres. Looters picked them 
clean. Americans went back to growing their own food and bar- 
tering with their neighbours. Those who had failed to stockpile 
beans and bullets were soon hungry and defenceless. The “Great 
Die-Off” hit Florida especially hard. Millions of suntanned retir- 
ees died of starvation or chronic diseases after the government 
stopped paying for their pensions and pills. 

Jake and Janelle Altmiller survived. They were practical peo- 
ple, who knew how to clean a rifle and install solar panels on the 
roof But even for them, life was stressful. Janelle’s sister Rhiannon 
was working as a missionary in the Philippines, which was being 
invaded by Islamist radicals from Indonesia. Neither telephones 
nor the internet worked properly any more. How could Janelle 
find out whether her sister was alive? And how would any of 
them survive in a world that was falling apart? 

At first I was afraid 

Readers have always enjoyed scaring themselves with post-apoc- 
alyptic yarns, from Mary Shelley’s “The Last Man” to Cormac Mc- 
Carthy’s “The Road”. What makes “Expatriates: a Novel of the 
Coming Global Collapse” different is that its author is not just tell- 
ing a story. James Wesley, Rawles (he insists on the comma, for 
some reason) thinks modern society really is likely to collapse. He 
wants readers to take his novels seriously, and to be prepared. 

No one knows how many survivalists (also known as “prep- 
pers”) there are in America. Mr Rawles claims that his “Survival- 
Blog”, which offers practical tips for remaining alive after The End 
Of The World As We Know It (teotwawki) has 320,000 readers 
a week. The American Preppers Network, an umbrella group for 
those who see storm clouds everywhere, claims 52,000 members; 
it is anyone’s guess what fraction of the total that represents. The 



movement is decentralised and full of people who value their pri- 
vacy. “You don’t want to be known as the guy who has 3-4 years’ 
supply of food in the basement. Because one day you could see it 
confiscated by the government or stolen by neighbours like hun- 
gry locusts,” says Mr Rawles. “In the event of a disaster, I don’t 
want to wake up and see my yard full of teepees and yurts.” 

If your neighbour is a prepper, therefore, you may not know it. 
Yet the stereotypical image of a survivalist as a loner in combat fa- 
tigues who hunkers down in a remote bunker is plainly inaccu- 
rate. Some do indeed live in rural cabins, but most have jobs, 
which means many live in cities or suburbs. Survivalists-a group 
that is at once characteristically American yet marginal and un- 
loved-are much more diverse than you might imagine. 

I was petrified 

Jason Charles, an affable African-American fireman in New York, 
leads a group of avid preppers who meet at weekends to practise 
survival skills and debate impending threats: as well as being 
more varied, survivalists are much more sociable than they are 
thought to be. Mr Charles started reading SurvivalBlog several 
years ago and quickly realised that “these guys don’t live in New 
York.” For example, Mr Rawles has a ranch; Mr Charles lives in a 
flat in Harlem. That rules out self-sufficiency: where would he 
plant corn or raise pigs? 

A few weeks before the first Ebola victim in America died, Mr 
Charles and two dozen others met in a room above a church to dis- 
cuss how to prepare for an epidemic. Mr Charles has done his 
homework: he talks of different strains of Ebola, of transmission 
modes and fatality rates. He takes it for granted that no one in the 
room trusts the media or the government to be of much help. He 
warns people to prepare for the worst. If Ebola hits New York, “at 
some point you’re going to want to bug in [ie, take refuge in your 
apartmentl or bug out [ie, fleel.” Practically everyone in the audi- ►► 
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► ence has ideas and questions. If millions of New Yorkers are dying 
of Ebola and you need to escape from the city, don’t go to Harri- 
man State Park. “Every hiker and their mother will be there.” Bet- 
ter to have a bug-out truck packed, fuelled and ready, so you can 
drive to a pre-prepared refuge in the countryside. 

If you have nowhere to go, you should stay at home. And if so, 
you’ll need food, water, duct tape, garbage bags and sand (for us- 
ing as a makeshift toilet). Have a blackout at night, so you don’t 
give your position away to prowling looters. Get plenty of enter- 
tainment-“I guarantee you’ll be bored out of your mind,” says Mr 
Charles. If a friend comes round, put him in your quarantine 
room. (Don’t seal if off completely or he’ll find it hard to breathe.) 

Gruesome practicalities are confronted frankly. If you need to 
dispose of a corpse, for example, put plastic sheeting on the bed, 
wrap the body up, seal it with duct tape, and, if you have nowhere 
to bury it, leave it on the kerb with the deceased’s name and date 
of birth written on the bag. (Not his social-security number; that 
would allow someone to steal the dead man’s identity.) 

Mr Charles’s group talks a lot about equipment. Should you 
buy a solar panel that straps to your back so you can charge your 
phone as you flee the city? Or a “waterbob”: a plastic bag that sits 
in your bath and can store lOO gallons of water? Should the group 
club together to buy gas masks more cheaply? 

But I grew strong 

Preppers love this sort of debate. Mr Rawles’s blog carries endless 
discussions of the merits of different ham radios or types of body 
armour, and the best way to build a safe room or smoke a fish over 
an open fire. It runs ads from GunMagWarehouse.com (“the larg- 
est selection of in-stock magazines anywhere”) and from SafeCas- 
tle.com (“Get ready seriously with a steel-plate Safecastle shel- 
ter”). His novels carry nearly as much advice as his instruction 
manuals, and similar disclaimers, such as: “some of the devices 
...described in this novel are possibly illegal in some jurisdictions.” 

Many American cities have strict gun-control laws, which is 
frustrating. And urban preppers face other difficulties. “You have 
to adapt,” says Mr Charles. In the corners and cupboards of his 
apartment he has stacked tins of beans and sausages, bags of sug- 
ar, rice and ramen noodles and a variety of useful equipment. He 
has a tank of drinking water in the corridor, a first-aid kit, a porta- 
ble stove and a crossbow he has not yet got round to assembling. 
He has more food in a storage unit nearby, and an inflatable raft in 
case he needs to escape across the river when the bridges are 
blocked or burning. His “bug-out bag” is always ready. 

Mr Charles has written a short fold-out guide of his own: 
“Emergency Bag Essentials: Everything You Need to Bug Out”. His 
publishers had one complaint-the bag was too heavy. Mr Charles 
does not think it was, but this is perhaps because he is, even by the 
standards of iron-pumping firemen, enormous. Your correspon- 
dent tried to help him move a rucksack to his car. It felt like there 



was a piano inside. It turned out to be full of wet sandbags, which 
Mr Charles likes to carry up and down stairs. 

Survivalism has a long history in America. The early settlers 
were survivalists, though they did not use the term. They built 
their own houses, grew their own food and filled their stores with 
whatever supplies they could, knowing that failure to do so might 
be fatal. The pioneers who trekked out West in the 19th century ex- 
pected to meet hardship and danger. Those who went well armed 
and well prepared were more likely to survive. 

Survivalists today draw inspiration from the pioneers. They 
look at modern civilisation, in all its opulence, and see a house of 
cards. Many have a puritan streak: letting other people grow your 
food and chop down trees for you is somehow unmanly. Ours is 
“a pampered, prissified society that doesn’t know how to revert to 
third-world living standards,” laments Mr Rawles. 

There is a religious tinge to prepping, too. Americans are more 
religious than people in other rich countries. Roughly four in ten 
expect Jesus to return by 2050, and although the Book of Revela- 
tion is hardly crystal clear about the details, many think the Sec- 
ond Coming will be preceded by a “Great Tribulation” involving 
earthquakes, floods, famine, the rise of the Antichrist and the 
death of most of humanity. Tim LaHaye’s “Left Behind” series of 
novels about the “End Times” has sold 65m copies. Preachers at 
the Westboro Baptist Church in Topeka, Kansas, argue that Barack 
Obama is the Antichrist, implying that the end is very nigh indeed. 

If civilisation collapses, Mr Rawles will be ready. He lives at an 
undisclosed location somewhere in the “American Redoubt”-a 
name he coined for an area that includes Idaho, Montana, Wyo- 
ming and parts of neighbouring Oregon and Washington state. He 
argues that this temperate, sparsely populated region will be the 
safest refuge when order breaks down. He divides his time be- 
tween preparing for the apocalypse and advising others on how 
to do the same. Besides his fiction and his blogging, he writes in- 
struction manuals (such as “How to Survive The End Of The 
World As We Know It”) and offers one-to-one consulting. Eor secu- 
rity reasons Mr Rawles refuses to be interviewed face to face, but 
he is friendly and articulate on the telephone. 

And I learned how to get along 

The reasons survivalists give for thinking civilisation might be 
about to end have changed over time. Mr Rawles remembers near- 
ly all of them. He grew up in California in the 1960s. His father 
worked at what is now the Lawrence Livermore National Labora- 
tory, a nuclear-research facility. He mixed with the children of nuc- 
lear bomb-makers. His neighbours were acutely aware of the 
threat of nuclear war; many built fallout shelters. “I suppose it was 
inevitable that I would start to think [aboutl preparedness,” muses 
Mr Rawles. As a teenager, he packed himself a “bug-out bag”. “I 
thought I would disappear into the woods with a backpack and a 
pistol,” he says. “That’s not realistic, but at least I had a plan.” ►► 
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► As an adult Mr Rawles joined the Army Reserve, where he 
worked as an intelligence officer during the cold war. As he sifted 
information, he reached some alarming conclusions. Poor societ- 
ies are fragile, but if the electricity fails, they carry on much as be- 
fore, he observed. Rich societies, by contrast, are unprepared to 
function without grid power. “If the power went out for a week, 
people would be at each other’s throats,” he predicts. Without 
electricity homes in the north would turn into freezers; those in 
the south would turn into “sweaty saunas”. 

America has grown too dependent not only on technology but 
also on long, complex supply chains, many 
of which stretch “beyond our own borders”, 

Mr Rawles notes darkly. To keep inventories 
low and cut costs, companies have come to 
rely on “just-in-time” delivery. If a disaster 
were to disrupt all this, people could quickly 
find themselves without diabetes drugs, oxy- 
gen for respirators and spare parts for more 
or less everything. 

So how might teotwawki come about? 

The biggest threat, says Mr Rawles, is a huge 
solar flare. The last big one, in 1859, known as 
the “Carrington Event”, disabled telegraph 
lines. A similar disaster today would “fry the 
circuitry” of electronic devices and take out 
the power grid “from end to end”. It would 
take years to reactivate. Perhaps 60% of the 
American population could die, predicts Mr 
Rawles. And that is only one terrifying pos- 
sibility. The others listed in “How to Survive 
The End Of The World As We Know It” in- 
clude: hyperinflationary depression, defla- 
tionary depression, biological terrorism, nu- 
clear war, an oil embargo, earthquakes, 
volcanic eruptions and an asteroid strike. 

Even this list is not exhaustive. Survival- 
ists often listen to the news and extrapolate. 

When the shooting of a black teenager in Eer- 
guson, Missouri, sparked riots this year, 
many decided to buy another gun, in case the lawlessness spread. 
When Hurricane Katrina struck New Orleans and looters ran wild 
for a couple of days in 2005, many concluded that Western civili- 
sation was a veneer that might suddenly give way to chaos. 

Did you think Fd lay down and die? 

Survivalists vary politically-just as they are dispersed geographi- 
cally-and their views colour their apocalyptic imaginings. Many 
are conservatives, worried about crime, terrorism and hyperinfla- 
tion and sure that the state cannot be relied upon to protect ordin- 
ary citizens. But a fair number are environmentalists, convinced 
that the planet can only take so much abuse before it becomes un- 
inhabitable. The movement is broad enough to encompass any- 
one who suspects that disaster is looming, for any reason. It used 
to be mostly “Bible-believing Christian conservatives”, says Mr 
Rawles, “But now we have a lot of alfalfa-munching Birkenstock- 
wearing leftists.” He adds: “The more the better.” 

What really differentiates survivalists from each other is not 
why they prepare, but how thoroughly. Urbanites who fill a cup- 
board with military rations are at one end of the spectrum. Mr 
Rawles is at the other. He thought hard about where to build his re- 
treat. He found somewhere isolated, with a good supply of fresh 
water and in a state with permissive gun laws. It is 25 minutes to 
the nearest small town, and two hours to the nearest place with 
good shopping. He is surrounded by forest: “You can saddle up a 
horse, ride for miles and see no one.” He raises livestock, including 
Tibetan yaks. His children are home-schooled. He has solar panels 
for when the power fails, and three years’ supply of food in his 
stores. The average American family has only three days’ worth. 



he says, barely masking his scorn. He is also well armed. 

When civilisation collapses, he predicts, the world will go back 
to barter. Buy silver, he advises; gold is too valuable for small trans- 
actions. And buy lots of different kinds of ammunition to barter 
with, because the guy you want to buy petrol or poultry from may 
not use the same calibre of gun as you do. 

One of the most common problems that preppers face is “resis- 
tance in their own family”, says Mr Rawles. Many “have a spouse 
who is dubious, or at best puts up with preparedness as a hobby”. 
On this, he and Mr Charles in New York concur. When he first 
starting prepping, Mr Charles blew a load of 
money on long-lasting ready meals “and got 
yelled at” by his wife. If the balloon goes up, 
however, she and the children would bug 
out with him. So would the dog, which 
would carry its food and collapsible bowl in 
its own strap-on doggy-bug-out-bag. 

Oh no, not I 

Some Americans find survivalists sinister. 
After Adam Lanza shot 26 people in a school 
in Newtown, Connecticut in 2012, the media 
made much of the fact that his mother was a 
gun-stockpiling prepper. Yet there is no evi- 
dence that preppers in general are more dan- 
gerous than their compatriots. On the con- 
trary, when natural disasters strike, it is useful 
to have neighbours who know how to 
stormproof a house and have bandages to 
spare. Tom Martin of the American Preppers 
Network, a trucker who delivered aid to vic- 
tims of Hurricane Ike in Texas, was amazed 
to see people who were not poor lining up 
for bottled water. “Why weren’t they pre- 
pared? Don’t they realise there are 30 gallons 
in their hot water tank?” 

The Eederal Emergency Management 
Agency urges everyone to have a disaster- 
preparedness kit containing enough food, 
water and other supplies to last 72 hours. This is sensible advice, 
and preppers have a point when they mock those who ignore it. 

However, stockpiling several years of supplies is expensive, 
and to avoid wasting it you will have to eat a lot of tinned ravioli. 
Time spent building a looter-proof bunker or learning how to 
grind your own flour is time not spent reading Shakespeare or 
playing tennis. If you enjoy grinding flour more than playing ten- 
nis, fine. If practising survival skills in the woods thrills you, go 
ahead. But if not, you might weigh the opportunity costs of prep- 
ping against the likelihood of apocalypse. 

An asteroid could of course strike the Earth and kill everyone. 
And a terrorist might let off a dirty bomb in a big city. But the idea 
that modern society is just one shock away from collapse seems 
far-fetched. The financial crash of 2008 was catastrophic, but it led 
neither to starvation nor bloodshed. Ebola has ravaged parts of 
west Africa, but rich countries seem quite capable of containing it. 
Even a tsunami followed by a nuclear meltdown in Japan, awful 
though it was, did not cause the global economy to buckle. 

Civilisation is robust because it depends first and foremost on 
what is in people’s heads. That is why Japan and Germany were 
able to rebuild so quickly after the second world war, even though 
their cities had been reduced to ashes. It is why New York recov- 
ered swiftly after the attacks of Septembernth 2001. It is why New 
Orleans today is perfectly safe (and rather wonderful) to visit. 

Still, if the optimists (such as your correspondent) are wrong, 
the preppers will have the last laugh. But “laugh” is perhaps not 
the right word. “In a post-collapse society,” says Mr Rawles, “I 
won’t know what’s going on beyond my own line of sight on my 
ranch.” The fear, uncertainty and doubt will be overwhelming. ■ 




Many survivalists are 
conservatives, but some are 
environmentalists, convinced 
the planet can only take so 
much abuse before it 
becomes uninhabitable 
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Perfidious America 



Like many of his successors, America's 
first president wrestled with the ethics 
of war. He almost lost 



44 T FEEL myself exceedingly distressed,” George Washington 
X wrote to the governor of Delaware on June 19th 1782. The situ- 
ation, he later confided, had filled him with “the keenest anguish”. 
It was “a great national concern”, he told Congress, when asking it 
how he should proceed. Yet he “never had a doubt” about the pro- 
priety of his decision. 

Others certainly did: the whole Western world was in uproar. 
“Every humane feeling revolts,” lamented Alexander Hamilton, 
soon to become America’s first Secretary of the Treasury. John Ad- 
ams, who was trying to persuade the Dutch to recognise the fledg- 
ing republic, worried that Washington’s actions would besmirch 
its reputation. The Comte de Rochambeau, commander of the 
French troops who had helped defeat the British at Yorktown in 
1781, thought Washington’s proposal would be regarded abroad as 
“an act of injustice and of barbarity”. It was. “The public prints all 
over Europe resounded with the unhappy catastrophe,” recalled 
the Baron von Grimm, a German man of letters. He had just been 
to the Abdir theatre in Paris to see a play depicting Washington 
wrestling with his conscience. “The first question asked of all ves- 
sels that arrived from any port in North America,” von Grimm 
claimed, was whether Washington had carried out his threat. 

The threat in question was to execute a prisoner-of-war, in con- 
travention not only of the norms of the day, but of an international 
agreement that Washington himself had signed. As he readily con- 
ceded, the prisoner concerned had done nothing wrong. Worse, 
he was young and handsome, at least according to the etchings 
sold in the streets of Paris and London. But he was also a British 
captain, and thus precisely the victim Washington needed. 

Charles Asgill was one of thousands of British soldiers cap- 



tured at Yorktown. The surrender had been a gentlemanly affair: 
Washington invited Lord Cornwallis, the British commander, to 
dine with him on the night he conceded defeat. When the victo- 
rious Americans seized the money with which Cornwallis had 
been paying his army’s expenses, Rochambeau promptly lent him 
some. The captured officers, having pledged not to take up arms 
against America again, were freed “on parole”, meaning that they 
were duty bound to return to captivity if the Americans requested 
it. Cornwallis, for one, quickly embarked for London. 

But the rank and file were marched off to prison camps in 
Maryland, Pennsylvania and Virginia. One officer stayed behind 
for every 50 captive soldiers, to ensure that they maintained disci- 
pline and were treated properly. “The benevolent treatment of 
prisoners, which is invariably observed by the Americans, will be 
extended to them,” Washington had assured Cornwallis before 
the surrender. More particularly, the 14th of the “articles of capitu- 
lation” signed by Washington, Cornwallis and Rochambeau ex- 
plicitly barred any departure from the agreed terms “on pretence 
of reprisals”. In other words, the Americans and French would not 
punish the surrendering soldiers in retaliation for any subsequent 
provocation by the British. 

That Britain was on the verge of giving up on its rebellious colo- 
nies was not then clear. It would be over four months before Par- 
liament voted against pursuing the war further, and almost two 
years before the two sides concluded a formal peace treaty. British 
forces remained in control of New York, Charleston and other big 
cities, and skirmishes continued. Among the least willing to give 
in were the “loyalists” or “refugees”- Americans who had sided 
with the British, and in many cases been dispossessed by the revo- ►► 
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► lutionaries as traitors. 

Five months after the surrender at Yorktown, in March 1782, loy- 
alist militiamen captured a fort on the New Jersey coast. They 
razed the fortifications and brought the revolutionary command- 
er, Captain Joshua Huddy to New York as a prisoner. A few days 
later Philip White, a loyalist soldier, was killed in Monmouth 
county. New Jersey. Accounts of his death differ: his brother Aar- 
on, captured with him, signed an affidavit attesting that he was 
killed while trying to escape. Aaron later recanted, claiming that 
his captors had threatened to kill him unless he signed; the truth, 
he now maintained, was that the American militiamen had exe- 
cuted Philip White in cold blood. 

Outraged loyalists scoured New York for a scapegoat, and hap- 
pened upon Huddy. They seized him from prison, took him back 
to New Jersey and hanged him from a tree. They left a note on his 
body: “Up goes Huddy for Philip White”. The refugees, the note 
threatened, would hang another revolutionary every time a loyal- 
ist was killed. 

Now it was the revolutionaries’ turn to be outraged. Whipped 
into a fervour by a local clergyman (Ameri- 
can politics has not changed that much), the 
citizens of Monmouth county petitioned 
Washington to avenge Huddy’s hanging, by 
bringing “a British officer of the same rank to 
a similar end”. Such a response would be jus- 
tified for four reasons. First, because killing 
Huddy without even the pretence of a trial 
had been “barbarous in the extreme, and 
most certainly demands redress”. Second, to 
ensure such atrocities “shall not become gen- 
eral”. Third, because Congress itself had re- 
solved in 1778 that if America’s enemies “per- 
sist in their present career of barbarity, we 
will take such exemplary vengeance as shall 
deter others from a like conduct.” And fourth, 
to prevent the enraged people of Monmouth 
retaliating in so fearsome a manner that “hu- 
manity itself may shudder”. 

The necessity of vengeance 

Washington responded sympathetically to 
the petition. He wrote to his generals to ask 
whether it would be reasonable to retaliate. 

All 25 who replied thought it would, al- 
though 22 suggested he first contact the Brit- 
ish commander-in-chief. Sir Henry Clinton, 
to see if he would hand over Huddy’s killers. Washington duly 
wrote to Clinton, who acknowledged that the hanging was a “bar- 
barous outrage”, but argued that “to sacrifice innocence under the 
notion of preventing guilt. . .would be adopting barbarity, and rais- 
ing it to the greatest height.” He had ordered an inquiry into 
Huddy’s death, and promised to bring those responsible to trial. 

Clinton’s promise was genuine. Although he departed shortly 
afterwards for Britain, his successor as commander-in-chief. Sir 
Guy Carleton, initiated a court-martial against Richard Lippencott, 
the loyalist officer who presided over Huddy’s end. Washington 
dismissed these proceedings as inadequate. He seems to have 
concluded that resolute action was needed, and that delay would 
signal weakness. He asked his staff to find a British captain who 
had surrendered unconditionally, and could therefore be execut- 
ed without violating the rules of war. Unfortunately, no such pris- 
oner was found. So two weeks later, in spite of the terms of the sur- 
render at Yorktown, Washington ordered Moses Hazen, the 
general in charge of the prisoners from the battle, to pick a British 
captain and send him to Philadelphia to be executed. Nominating 
a prisoner entitled to protection was a “disagreeable necessity”. 

Just why Washington resorted to this course is something of a 
mystery. Later in life, he falsely blamed his underlings-presum- 



ably because this was not conduct becoming of a gentleman. He 
was not only breaking his written undertaking at Yorktown, but 
also sullying the honour of the French generals who had signed 
their names with his. The terms of the surrender aside, his willing- 
ness to execute a prisoner for someone else’s crimes made a mock- 
ery of his lofty talk of Americans’ fine moral sentiments. The con- 
cern that loyalist raiders might be emboldened or anger boil over 
in Monmouth if nothing was done seems meagre justification. 

Washington, of course, is not the only general to have put ex- 
pediency over principle in wartime, or to have resorted to flimsy 
rationalisations for doing so. To this day American politicians de- 
bate whether they should accord captured terrorists the same 
rights as other criminals, or whether the exigencies of unconven- 
tional warfare necessitate some relaxation of the rules of engage- 
ment: whether, in the defence of freedom, it is sometimes neces- 
sary to stoop to brutality-even, notoriously, to torture. 
Washington was wrestling with an age-old dilemma. But he was 
also perversely stubborn. 

There were 13 British captains among the prisoners in Pennsyl- 
vania (full disclosure: one of them, John Per- 
ryn, was your correspondent’s great-great- 
great-granduncle). They were summoned to 
the Black Bear Inn in Lancaster on May 26th, 
where the embarrassed General Hazen ex- 
plained Washington’s orders. He asked them 
to nominate a victim, but they refused, on 
the grounds that the whole exercise was a vi- 
olation of the terms of their surrender. So the 
general had their names written on pieces of 
paper and placed in a hat; 12 blank sheets 
were placed in another hat, along with one 
marked “unfortunate”. A drummer boy was 
instructed to draw a name from the first hat; 
another then picked a sheet from the other. 
Ten names and blank sheets were chosen. 
On the nth draw, the unlucky lot was select- 
ed, along with Asgill’s name. 

One account maintains that Asgill, who 
had just turned 20, staggered with despair; 
only when a fellow officer hissed “Don’t dis- 
grace your colours!” did he recover his com- 
posure. If anyone was behaving shamefully, 
of course, it was Washington. Asgill wrote to 
him, pointing out that he was “under the pro- 
tection of a treaty in which the honour and 
faith of nations are the pledges”. He remind- 
ed Washington that “the fourteenth article of the capitulation” 
barred reprisals. He had done nothing to violate the terms of his 
parole, and was “perfectly innocent of Captain Huddy’s death”. 
Given “your excellency’s known character,” he concluded, he had 
“every right and reason to expect” that Washington would relent. 

Major James Gordon, the most senior of the British officers in 
Pennsylvania, who had been present at the inn, also expressed his 
“astonishment” that the commander-in-chief had ordered a Brit- 
ish captain “to suffer an ignominious death. . .in direct violation of 
the articles of capitulation”. That was not the only letter he fired 
off. He also pleaded on Asgill’s behalf to the Comte de Rocham- 
beau, the French ambassador, America’s secretary of war and va- 
rious congressmen. He even tracked down Captain Huddy’s wid- 
ow, and persuaded her to intercede on Asgill’s behalf 

Washington ignored these pleas. “All argumentation on the 
subject is precluded on my part. My resolutions... remain unalter- 
ably fixed,” he declared to the officer to whose custody Asgill had 
been transferred. Washington was so determined, in fact, that he 
let it be known that he would “receive no application, nor answer 
any letter upon the subject”. Yet his conscience appears to have 
been needling him; at any rate, he postponed the execution to al- 
low Asgill’s comrades to appeal again to Carleton, the British com- ►► 




Outraged loyalists seized 
Huddy from prison, took him 
back to New Jersey and 
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► mander-in-chief, to make some other restitu- 
tion for Huddy’s death. 

That bought Asgill some time, during 
which anguished letters were dispatched 
across the Atlantic and condemnations mul- 
tiplied. Asgill’s family was tireless. His father, 
also named Charles Asgill, was a wealthy 
banker who had served as Lord Mayor of 
London in 1757. The coach he commissioned 
for his investiture gives a sense of his wealth 
and ambition: it cost £1,000, more than the 
vehicle used at the time for royal corona- 
tions, and was smothered with elaborately 
carved curlicues, garlands, scallop shells and 
cherubs, all carapaced in gilding. No subse- 
quent Lord Mayor has ever thought to re- 
place it; it is still in use today. 

The elder Asgill became a baronet in 1761, 
the year before his son’s birth. Young Charles 
had an impossibly privileged upbringing. 

The family lived on Portman Square in London, a grand and fash- 
ionable spot. When the hurly-burly of city life became too much, 
they retreated to a Palladian villa on the Thames in Richmond, on 
the site of a former royal palace. Asgill was sent to Westminster, 
one of Britain’s most prestigious schools, rounding out his educa- 
tion at the University of Gottingen in Germany. In 1778, just before 
his 16th birthday, he joined the army. His was just the sort of life 
that Washington himself had forlornly aspired to. Washington’s 
older brothers had been sent to British boarding schools, but his 
father died when he was 11, straining the family’s finances. That 
not only denied him an expensive education, but prevented him 
buying a commission in the British army. Instead, he became an 
officer in the local militia: a Huddy rather than an Asgill. 

Good King Louis 

Asgill’s lot did not seem quite so enviable in the summer of 1782, 
however. For obvious reasons, no one in Britain had much clout 
with Washington, so Asgill’s mother, who was of French descent, 
wrote a melodramatic appeal to the French foreign minister, the 
Comte de Vergennes: “Surrounded as I am by objects of distress, 
distracted as I am by fear and grief, no words can express my feel- 
ings or paint the scene.” 

Nonetheless, she had a go. Sir Charles, she claimed, was so ill 
that she did not dare tell him what was happening to his son, for 
fear the news would send him to his grave. (In the end, he lived an- 
other six years.) Her daughter, “seized with fever and delirium”, 
would not stop “raving about her brother”. Asgill himself was “as 
dear as he is brave”. “Let me again supplicate your goodness,” she 
concluded, “Let me respectfully implore your high influence in be- 
half of innocence, in the cause of justice, of humanity, that you 
would dispatch a letter to General Washington from France.” 

Vergennes obliged. In his letter he mentions that he had shown 
Lady Asgill’s plea to Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette, who were 
moved by her son’s plight. “The goodness of their majesties’ 
hearts induces them to desire that the inquietude of an unfortu- 
nate mother may be calmed, and her tenderness reassured.” This 
was not a formal demand that Asgill be freed, but as France 
was bankrolling the revolution (and supplying troops and 
ships), ignoring it would have been rash. 

Even as Vergennes’s letter was crossing the Atlantic, 
Washington’s best hope for a face-saving solution was 
evaporating. In July the court-martial of Lippencott, 
the militia colonel who had presided over Huddy’s 
hanging, cleared him. He had acted, the court conclud- 
ed, on the orders of New Jersey’s political leaders in ex- 
ile, as he was obliged to. (The ultimate leader of the exiles 
was William Franklin, the last royally appointed governor 
of New Jersey, who had taken refuge in New York. His more 



famous father, Benjamin, commenting on 
the Asgill affair, said the only solution was 
for the British to give up Huddy’s murderer, 
not realising that his son would become a 
prime suspect.) 

Washington was running out of excuses 
to delay the execution. But he was clearly get- 
ting cold feet. Not only had the controversy 
reached fever pitch; the war was as good as 
over, making exemplary bloodshed point- 
less. He decided to refer the issue to Con- 
gress, now offering Carleton’s willingness to 
investigate as a reason to hold off: “An act of 
retaliation upon an innocent person, before 
the result of his inquisition is known, would 
be considered, by the impartial and unpreju- 
diced world, in an unfavorable and perhaps 
an unjustifiable point of view.” 

According to one member of the commit- 
tee set up to decide Asgill’s fate. Congress 
“spent three days in warm debate”. America’s politicians were as 
enthusiastic about capital punishment then as they are now, how- 
ever: “A very large majority of Congress were determined on his 
execution, and a motion was made for a resolution positively or- 
dering the immediate execution.” 

Then, on the day of the vote, completely by chance, Ver- 
gennes’s letter arrived, forwarded by Washington. It “operated 
like an electric shock”. Congress, doubtless seeing the difficulty in 
turning down a polite request from its benefactor, reversed itself It 
passed a resolution the same day, stating “that the life of Captain 
Asgill should be given as a compliment to the King of France.” 
Washington was directed to release him right away. 

He wrote to tell Asgill the good news, insisting, with great 
cheek, that he was as relieved as Asgill would be. The hostage 
raced to New York as soon as he was freed. He was in such haste to 
flee that he hired a small boat to chase a ship that had just depart- 
ed for London, catching it 12 miles out to sea. 

In the end, Asgill (pictured) lived to the healthy age of 61. He 
spent a long military career fighting the French (albeit after Louis 
XVI, to whom he arguably owed his life, had himself been execut- 
ed), and repressing rebellions against British rule that proved less 
successful than America’s, notably in Ireland. One of his more 
brutal engagements, in which he crushed a band of rebels on the 
slopes of Slievenamon, a mountain in central Ireland, is still re- 
membered in song. He married an admiral’s daughter, whose vir- 
tue was the subject of vicious rumours in Dublin. 

Washington, meanwhile, never seems to have admitted to 
himself that his conduct in the affair was in any way questionable. 
In 1786 he complained to a friend that Asgill had never written to 
thank him for his humane treatment in prison. ■ 
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Government responded late to a drought in Brazil’s industrial heartland 



Sao Paulo's water crisis 

Reservoir hogs 



SAO PAULO 



C OULD Sao Paulo run out of water? The 
idea of South America’s biggest me- 
tropolis, home to 2om people, lacking 
something so basic seems fanciful. Yet 
shortages this year have forced schools to 
suspend classes and restaurants to shut in 
smaller towns across Sao Paulo state, 
where a fifth of Brazilians live and a third 
of GDP is produced. For months taps in 
some neighbourhoods of the state capital 
itself have run dry, especially in the small 
hours. Unless the rains are unusually 
bountiful, a disaster looms in 2015. 

Precipitation in 2014 was the lowest on 
record (see chart). In October, when rains 
normally resume, it was just a third of the 
normal amount. Things have improved 
since, but rainfall remains well below aver- 
age. “Only a deluge can save Sao Paulo,” 
says Vicente Andreu, the chief of Brazil’s 
National Water Agency (ana). 

The drought is not the fault of Sao Pau- 
lo’s leaders, but they bear responsibility for 
the severity of its consequences. Invest- 
ment has lagged behind the region’s needs. 
As reservoirs dried up Geraldo Alckmin, 
who was running for re-election as Sao 
Paulo’s governor (and won in October), 
took half-hearted measures to promote 
conservation. The average resident of the 
city of Sao Paulo still consumes roughly 
200 litres of water a day, well above the 150 
litres in much of Europe. Only now are pol- 
iticians taking the crisis seriously. 

The Cantareira reservoir system, on 



which 6.5m people depend, is down to 7.1% 
of its capacity. At this time in 2013 it was 
half-full. Alto Tiete, which supplies 4.5m 
people, this week tapped its strategic re- 
serve (as Cantareira did in May). If it rains 
less than half the long-term average in the 
next few months, Cantareira will dry up by 
July, warns Brazil’s disaster-monitoring 
centre. 

Forecasting is tricky, in part because Sao 
Paulo lies in a transition zone between Bra- 
zil’s more predictable north-eastern and 
southern regions. But there are reasons to 
be pessimistic. Climate change may make 
extreme weather more likely. The city of 
Sao Paulo creates a “heat island” that may 
be reducing rainfall in its surroundings, 

I Bottom of the barrel 

Flows into the Cantareira reservoir system, 

1930-2014, cubic metres per second 
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where most reservoirs lie, says Carlos 
Nobre of the Brazilian Academy of Sci- 
ences. Because of deforestation, water 
once captured by trees and funnelled into 
reservoirs is now lost in mudslides. The au- 
thorities should always prepare for the 
worst case, advises Mr Nobre. 

They have not done that. Sabesp, the 
water utility majority-owned by the state 
government, invested 9.3 billion reais ($4 
billion) in infrastructure in 1995-2013; 29 
new reservoirs with a capacity of one- 
quarter of Cantareira’s are under construc- 
tion in 15 cities. So is a link to a river basin 
80km (50 miles) from the capital. That is 
well short of what is needed. Filled to the 
brim, Cantareira would last 220 days in the 
absence of inflows; its capacity should be 
increased to at least 550 days, reckons Ru- 
bem Porto of the University of Sao Paulo. 

The response to the crisis has been in- 
adequate in the eyes of many, including 
the ANA. In February Sabesp began offer- 
ing a discount to people who cut their con- 
sumption by at least 20% from their 2013 
usage. This, combined with public-aware- 
ness campaigns and reducing pressure to 
limit losses from leaks, led to a 17% drop in 
consumption. But before the election Sa- 
besp avoided anything that smacked of ra- 
tioning. As a result, one paulistano in four 
uses more water now than in 2013. 

So far, the drought has done little eco- 
nomic damage. Harvests of sugar cane and 
other crops were disappointing but not ca- 
lamitous. Industry, which consumes just 
15% of water, has so far adapted. Thanks to 
years of investment Ambev, a big brewer, 
now needs 3.3 litres of water to make one 
of beer, down from 5 litres in 2002. 

The main risk is that the drought will 
bring about rationing of electricity, 80% of 
which is generated by hydropower. During 
a drought in 2001 the government ordered 
a 20% cut in electricity consumption. If ►► 
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► that happened again it would lop 0.5 per- 
centage points off next year’s gdp growth, 
reckons Artur Passos of Itau bba, an invest- 
ment bank. Thymos Energia, a consultan- 
cy, puts the risk of rationing at one in five. If 
Brazil’s economy were not on the verge of 
recession, it would be far higher. 

With the electioneering over, politi- 
cians have started to act. Mr Alckmin, 
whose party leads the centre-right opposi- 
tion to the federal government in Brasilia, 
asked Brazil’s president, Dilma Rousseff 
(also re-elected in October), for federal 
help with projects that will cost 3.5 billion 
reais. These range from the humdrum (re- 
placing leaky pipes) to the grand (canals to 
carry water from faraway rivers). On De- 
cembernth Mr Alckmin named a new wa- 
ter-resources secretary who, unlike his pre- 
decessor, is a hydrologist. 

The governor has also offered (smaller) 
discounts to consumers who save less than 
20%. But he unwisely resists imposing 
fines, which are a more effective way to cut 
consumption. Sao Paulo should also begin 
to charge for individual households’ water 
use; now meters just measure the con- 
sumption of blocks of flats. 

If 2015 is as dry as 2014 has been, con- 
sumption will have to fall by a further two- 
fifths to keeps taps flowing, Mr Porto reck- 
ons. That is not an impossible goal, given 
the amount of water that paulistanos 
waste. If the weather turns wetter, it will be 
harder to impose such sacrifices. “The first 
thing that the rain washes away”, goes a 
saying from Brazil’s semi-arid north-east, 
“is memory of a drought.” ■ 



Nicaragua's canal 

Digging for truth 



Chinese construction is due to 
start-hut of what? 

O N DECEMBER 22nd an odd couple- 
Nicaragua’s left-wing government 
and a Chinese-born telecoms magnate- 
say they will begin the realisation of a 
dream that has captivated Nicaraguans for 
generations: the construction of an inter- 
oceanic canal to rival Panama’s. According 
to Manuel Coronel, an octogenarian who 
runs the canal authority, their intentions 
are now beyond dispute. “When the bride 
and groom set a date, you know it’s seri- 
ous,” he says. 

But ask Mr Coronel j ust where construc- 
tion will begin and who will pay for it, and 
he has no answers. Neither does hknd, 
the Hong Kong-based company run by 
Wangling, which is to build the $50 billion 
waterway. The project has been shrouded 
in secrecy since Nicaragua’s National As- 
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sembly awarded a 50-year concession to 
HKND in 2013. No feasibility study, envi- 
ronmental-impact report, business case or 
financing plan has yet been released. In- 
stead come platitudes from the Sandinista 
government of Daniel Ortega about how it 
will bring a jobs bonanza and end poverty. 

So far, it has brought as much fear as 
hope. Since Chinese-speaking surveyors, 
backed by Nicaraguan soldiers and police, 
began assessing land and houses along the 
canal’s proposed 278km (172-mile) route a 
few months ago (see map), peasants fear- 
ful of their land being expropriated have 
taken to the streets 16 times. On December 
10th several thousand, shouting “We don’t 
want the Chinese”, protested in Managua, 
the capital, despite police efforts to keep 
them in their villages, activists say. Boat- 
men in Punta Gorda on the Caribbean 
coast have refused to ferry heavy machin- 
ery to be used to begin construction, fear- 
ing their livelihoods will be harmed. 

In November the Nicaraguan Academy 
of Science convened a panel of experts to 
demand clarification of the impact of 
dredging sediment along a 105km stretch 
of Lake Nicaragua. They said it could dam- 
age drinking water, irrigation systems, fish- 
ing and biodiversity in one of Latin Ameri- 
ca’s greatest tropical lakes. Engineers say 
the proposed canal, which is aimed at en- 
ticing bigger ships than those now able to 
cross between the Atlantic and Pacific, 
could run massively over budget and pro- 
voke further widening of the Panama Ca- 
nal, which would ruin its business case. 

Many still doubt it will ever be built. 
Carlos Eernando Chamorro, editor of an 
anti-Ortega publication, Confidencial, says 
the only groundbreaking on December 
22nd will be for an access road to a pro- 
posed port near Brito, on the Pacific coast, 
at what is expected to be one entrance to 
the canal. Some experts think the port, a 
proposed airport nearby and a free-trade 
zone may be as far as the canal gets. 

But the case for a canal may not rest 
only on tolls and j obs. China may see it as a 
strategic route to the Atlantic, says Evan El- 
lis of the United States Army War College. 
Ifso, it might be built after all. ■ 



Turmoil in Haiti 

Street politics 

PORT-AU-PRINCE 

President and protesters clash 

T here has been no let-up in the rau- 
cous protests wracking Haiti, despite 
Laurent Lamothe’s resignation as prime 
minister on December 14th. Two days 
later, thousands of protesters once again 
thronged the centre of Port-au-Prince, the 
capital, dancing around a makeshift fire, 
bellowing voodoo chants and playing 
drums and trumpets, before police 
dispersed them with tear-gas. Their 
target now is President Michel Martelly. 
With more demonstrations planned in 
coming weeks, he faces a tumultuous 
new year. 

Mr Martelly has until January 12th to 
heal a rift with an irate opposition before 
the legislature’s mandate runs out, leav- 
ing him as the sole ruler of Haiti. His task 
is huge. Because of an impasse over a 
proposed electoral law, which the oppo- 
sition claims favours the government, 
municipal and legislative elections are 
years overdue. On January 12th the 
terms of most members of the legislature 
expire. It is almost unthinkable that 
elections could be held before then. 

Mr Martelly appointed a commission 
to break the stalemate, which recom- 
mended the prime minister’s resignation 
as a way of mollifying the opposition. 
But so far there is no sign of reconcilia- 
tion. On Decemberi6th John Kerry, the 
American secretary of state, hinted at the 
risk the country faces if its political lead- 
ers are not able to negotiate a timetable 
for swift elections. “Too much progress 
has been made since the [2010I earth- 
quake to risk going backwards now,” he 
said. 

Since Mr Martelly took office in 2011, 
he has won plaudits for promoting for- 
eign investment and launching social- 
welfare programmes (mostly with aid 
from Venezuela). But the economic 
success (also credited to Mr Lamothe, a 
wealthy businessman) has not been 
matched on the political front. By failing 
to build a political consensus to solve the 
electoral crisis, he and the opposition 
have put Haiti’s shaky democracy at risk. 

If no resolution is reached by January 
12th, Mr Martelly can rule by decree. That 
would enable him to impose an elector- 
al law and hold a vote. The protesters in 
the street-many whom hold up posters 
of Jean-Bertrand Aristide, a socialist 
ex-president-say he is trying to resurrect 
a Duvalier-style dictatorship. That is an 
exaggeration. But the nearer Haiti gets to 
one-man rule, the more powerful a 
rallying cry it becomes. 




THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO 



On the trail of Hernan Cortes Ajoumeyintoapastmost 

Mexicans would rather forget 



MEXICO CITY, TLAXCALA, VERACRUZ 







T he state of Veracruz, on the Gulf coast, is Mexico at its most fer- 
tile. Along the tropical coastline, vast sugar-cane plantations 
shimmer in the heat. Climb the mountains towards the balmier 
state capital of Jalapa and the landscape changes into a canopy of 
coffee plants and orange trees, with cattle and horses grazing. Mex- 
icans will tell you that this natural bounty is the essence of their 
country. What many fail to realise, though, is that until 500 years 
ago none of these crops or animals existed in Mexico. Veracruz 
was the gateway through which they entered, and it was Span- 
iards who brought them. 

This is where one of the great military expeditions of history 
began: Hernan Cortes's march in 1519-20 from the Gulf of Mexico 
to Tenochtitlan, seat of the Aztec empire. Historians liken it to Ju- 
lius Caesar’s conquest of Gaul. Its protagonist, a cunning 34-year- 
old with almost no experience of war, led about 500 men and just 



over a dozen horses into territories whose 
bloodthirsty warriors hugely outnumbered 
his own. He exploited seething tribal rival- 
ries to conquer a civilisation-alb eit with the 
help of gunpowder, smallpox and his wily 
Indian lover. At times he used mischief; at 
times cruelty. He had an eye for his place in 
history-as well as for the ladies. His soldiers 
did not just subjugate the people they con- 
quered. From the very start they bred with 
the Indians too, creating a mixed race 
through mestizaje, with a common language 
and religion that defines Mexico today. 

Today the journey-bits of which your 
correspondent did by car, bits on horse- 
back-is rather easier than it was five centu- 
ries ago. Even so, it can be tricky. To follow 
Cortes’s first march from beginning to end re- 
quires trampling through jungle, skirting 
snow-capped volcanoes, traipsing through 
fields of fighting bulls and battling Mexico 
City’s traffic. Only a few historians, such as 
Juan Miralles, a Mexican diplomat, have de- 
ciphered the conquistadors’ lousy spelling of 
Indian names to identify the route. Some- 
times history seems to have swallowed Cor- 
tes’s footsteps up. 

On the march 

When Cortes disembarked on the sand- 
banks of Veracruz on April 22nd (Good Fri- 
day) in 1519, after a long journey from Cuba 
via the Yucatan and Tabasco, he set in train 
three manoeuvres that would help deter- 
mine the outcome of the conquest. He met 
ambassadors of Moctezuma, lord of the Az- 
tecs, and the more gold they gave him as a 
bribe to stop him travelling to Tenochtitlan, 
the more they whetted his appetite to go. He 
double-crossed men loyal to the Cuban go- 
vernor, Diego Velazquez, to give himself free 
rein to pursue his path to glory in service of 
the King of Spain. And he realised the useful- 
ness of Indian allies, above all the alluring 
Malintzin, or La Malinche, who had been giv- 
en to him as a slave a few weeks before and 
whose linguistic skills and womanly wiles helped him penetrate 
the great Aztec empire by brokering pacts with its enemies. 

Today there is no trace of the mosquito-infested dunes where 
he established the first Villa Rica de la Veracruz, a make-believe 
town created solely to hold a rigged election that would give him 
powers to conquer. San Juan de Ulua is a historic fort near an es- 
planade where marimba music flutters and elderly men play 
chess and drink coffee. In a possible echo of the control the Aztecs 
once exerted, parts of Veracruz look like a police state: heavily 
armed marines in balaclavas patrol the area to stop drug violence. 

Back in 1519 the Aztecs’ rivals, the local Totonac Indians, may 
have looked as threatening as today’s drug lords. They had, ac- 
cording to one account, drooping holes in their lower lips and ears, 
studded with stones and gold. But they were friendlier than they 
looked. Once their overlords, the Aztec ambassadors, had given ►► 
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► up their vain attempt to get rid of the Spaniards, the Totonacs invit- 
ed Cortes and his crew farther up the coast to meet their chieftain, 
a splendid character who has gone down in history as the “fat 
cacique'' (ruler). 

Thanks to his hospitality, Cortes built the second Villa Rica de 
la Veracruz, with its own imposing fortress. But you would hardly 
know it now. About 50km (31 miles) north of modern-day Vera- 
cruz is Ouiahuiztlan, a breathtaking Totonac settlement in a clear- 
ing halfway up a jagged mountain overlooking the coast. There 
Cortes spent many weeks with the fat cacique, trying to convert 
him to Christianity while gleaning vital information about the Az- 
tecs. Here the Spaniard inspired the sport in which Mexicans con- 
tinue to excel: tax-dodging. He incited the chieftain to jail some of 
Moctezuma’s haughty and perfumed tax-collectors, only to secret- 
ly free them later so that they would return to their lord and give a 
favourable account of the stranger’s magnanimity. 

This is also where the first seeds of mestizaje may have been 
sown. The fat cacique gave the Spanish conquistador and his com- 
manders a gift of eight noblewomen in ornate clothing, with gold 
collars and earrings, to breed with. The gift was not gracefully re- 
ceived, perhaps because Cortes got the ugliest one, the chieftain’s 
niece. He repaid the favour by throwing down the Totonac idols at 
the cacique's feet, saying he and his men could take the women 
only if they first became Christians. La Malinche may already 
have become his lover by then. Later she bore his first child. 

Beneath Ouiahuiztlan is the first Spanish settlement in the 
Americas. Visitors might expect such a place to be marked, if not 
celebrated, yet it is almost lost to history. Villa Rica, like most Mex- 
ican seaside resorts, is an appealing mixture of thatched palapas 
(huts) selling fish and beer, and hammocks to sleep off lunch. The 
presence of a nuclear-power station in the adjacent bay does not 
diminish its popularity. But few of its visitors know that it is where 
one of the most remarkable events in Mexican history took place: 
Cortes’s most famous act of bold, decisive cool. Some of his sol- 
diers, loyal to Velazquez, wanted to return to Cuba. Cortes needed 
total commitment to his expedition, so he scuttled his ships by 
smashing holes in them and abandoning them on the beach. 
From then on, victory was the only option for his troops. 

There is nothing in Villa Rica to recall this extraordinary act of 
leadership, nor to mark the remains of the fortress that Cortes per- 
sonally helped to build that lies just above the beach. It is now sur- 
rounded by barbed wire and hidden under a thicket of brambles. 
The contrast with meticulously excavated Jamestown, where Eng- 
lish settlers first disembarked on the coast of Virginia in 1607, 
speaks volumes about how differently two neighbour-nations 
can treat their early history. In America, where the conquerors 
wiped out most of the past, the place of arrival is celebrated with 
the pride of victory; in Mexico, where the set- 
tlers mixed with the indigenous people, it is 
regarded as the starting-place of a painful 
conquest, best ignored. This attitude to Cor- 
tes prevails in poor, lethargic areas, strong- 
holds of the Institutional Revolutionary 
Party (pri) that has ruled Mexico for most of 
the past century, often by peddling to Mexi- 
cans a narrative of oppression at the hands of 
outsiders. 

The same attitude can be found in what 
was to become the third Villa Rica de la Vera- 
cruz. It is now La Antigua, a village 20km 
north of Veracruz. Bernal Dfaz del Castillo, 
who along with Cortes provides the best eye- 
witness account of the conquest, tells of the 
deep river they struggled to cross there, using 
broken canoes or by swimming. On the 
banks, giant ceiba trees take some of the sting 
from the tropical heat; the Spaniards perhaps 
remembered these, and within decades of 
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the conquest they made the place a hub of trade between the new 
world and Spain. But there is little trace of that today. Almost hid- 
den among vast amate trees in La Antigua is the so-called “Casa de 
Cortes” (pictured on previous page), with roots threaded through 
its window frames and doors as if it has been asleep for centuries. 
Though it is unlikely that the conquistador ever lived there, it was 
built with princely craftsmanship. Faint traces remain of the white 
stucco that used to adorn it-an old indigenous recipe, a guide 
says, of cactus, oysters, gulls’ eggs, crushed tortoise shells, sand 
and water. Restoration work started only four years ago. 

The guide, a spiky-haired 19-year-old called Sergio, takes visi- 
tors to the main square where he shows off a recently erected 
plaque that contains the conciliatory message: “We stretch out our 
hands to our Spanish brethren because we are heirs to the wis- 
dom of the Indians and the gallantry of the Spaniards.” But he is 
personally scornful of the conquistadors. They were the dregs of 
society, he says, infested with diseases like smallpox and measles 
that ravaged the indigenous population. “We’d rather forget the 
conquest altogether,” he says. 

Horses, gods and machismo 

Yet in the pine-covered mountains above, a few days’ march away, 
where Cortes travelled on his way to the central plains of Mexico, 
people take a different view of these things. This is farming coun- 
try, populated by conservative and independent-minded small- 
holders who have little time for the pri’s spurious “revolutionary” 
populism. Horse culture, which played an outsized role in the con- 
quest, runs deep. Chroniclers delight in describing how the con- 
quistadors on their horses galloped in front of wide-eyed Indians 
to make them believe that this strange beast and man were one 
creature, either a monster or a god. 

The Spaniards rode close to what is now Xico, a mountain 
town that seems to float on the air amid the 
brightly coloured paper decorations strung 
along the streets. The Spaniards introduced 
its most famous crop, coffee. Its centre of grav- 
ity is a Catholic church-another Spanish im- 
port-whose tower is silhouetted by the 
snow-covered Pico de Orizaba behind. On 
one Sunday this summer a small troop of 
horses trotted up the main street, their riders 
dressed in embroidered jackets and trousers. 
The heart and soul of chivalrous Mexico, 
they displayed another Spanish trait, ma- 
chismo. One, a 72-year-old farmer in a som- 
brero with a moustache and hair as silver- 
grey as his horse, nodded to his young daugh- 
ter riding at his side. “The chewing gum still 
sticks,” he guffawed, pointing to his penis. 
They headed to church for a mounted Sun- 
day mass a week before the town’s annual 
bull run. “The conquest brought us every- 
thing good in life-God, horses and bulls,” ►► 
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► says another horseman. 

From Xico, the conquistadors flogged through freezing moun- 
tain passes and waterless terrain to arrive in Tlaxcala, Mexico’s 
smallest state. Although it is a quiet haven of colonial architecture, 
haciendas and bull studs only two hours from the capital, few 
people visit it. That is partly because its unique role in the con- 
quest tarnished its reputation, partly because it is known now for 
trafficking girls. Half a millennium on, the curse persists. 

Led by a local prince, Xicotencatl the Younger, the Tlaxcalans 
almost beat Cortes and his men in battle. They quickly killed two 
of his horses, destroying the myth of the conquistadors’ invincibil- 
ity. The wounded Spaniards were forced to treat their injuries with 
the body fat of a dead Indian, the only ointment they could find. 
But eventually the Tlaxcalans capitulated-hampered perhaps by 
their tradition of trying to capture their enemies for sacrifice, rath- 
er than slaughtering them. 

Cortes was astonished by their city. He thought it “greater and 
stronger than Granada”; it teemed with fresh game to eat, in the 
market there were barbers’ shops, and it even had a functioning 
justice system (modern Mexico, take note). It also provided allies; 
its people were sworn enemies of the Aztecs and were delighted 
to join up with the Spaniards. The idea that the conquest is all Cor- 
tes’s dirty work is incorrect. “The conquest 
was a war of Indians against Indians. The 
Spaniards were far too small a force to do it 
by themselves,” says Andrea Martinez, a his- 
torian and expert on Tlaxcala. 

For a few centuries Tlaxcala did well out 
of its co-conquest. It earned a royal seal from 
Spain as a “very noble and very loyal” city. 

According to Ms Martinez, its Indian caciques 
were allowed to retain control of their people 
and fought tenacious legal battles to stop the 
imperial authorities from stripping them of 
their rights. On behalf of the crown, loyal 
Tlaxcalans helped conquer territory and 
build settlements from Central America as 
far north as Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

That all changed with independence. En- 
rique Krauze, a historian, notes that the coun- 
try’s break from Spain in 1821 was portrayed 
by liberals as the reversal of the conquest. 

And the anti-conquest fervour drew further 
strength from the revolution of 1910-17 that 
eventually gave rise to pri rule. As a result, 

Tlaxcala became a dirty word and schoolchildren were taught 
that it was a “traitor state”. Now there are few traces of Cortes, and 
the only Tlaxcalan celebrated nationwide is Xicotencatl the Youn- 
ger, who was hanged for failing to support the final siege against 
the Aztecs. Armando Diaz de la Mora, a state historian, finds it ex- 
asperating. “Cortes was a great friend to Tlaxcala,” he says, “[butl 
there are no squares, streets or statues named after him.” 

Your correspondent, conquistador-style, took a day trip on 
horseback to find traces of the legendary wall on the border of 
Tlaxcala that kept the Aztec marauders at bay. There is no sign of it. 
The battlegrounds on which Cortes and his men fought tens of 
thousands of club-wielding Tlaxcalans are now overrun by fight- 
ing bulls. But the landscape still has the beauty that must have cap- 
tivated Cortes 500 years ago. Above it looms a striking volcano, 
called La Malinche. Legend has it that when the locals saw Malint- 
zin bathing in a pool, she looked so voluptuous that they named it 
after her. 

Blood, sweat and tears 

History takes a different turn with the final leg of Cortes’s first j our- 
ney: the approach to Tenochtitlan. In the city of Cholula, which 
was loyal to Moctezuma, Cortes’s Spanish and Tlaxcalan forces 
massacred thousands in the main square, though accounts differ 



as to whether it was a pre-emptive strike to fend off an attack or a 
simple case of bloodlust. The slaughter is one of the biggest blights 
on Cortes's memory. Visit Cholula today and it is the ancient pre- 
hispanic pyramid, buried beneath a church, that draws history 
buffs, not the conquistador. 

The path between the two volcanoes that tower above Cholu- 
la is called the Paso de Cortes. It is spectacular. From there he had 
his first awe-inspiring sight of what is now Mexico City. The lakes 
that shimmered below him are mostly now drained and cluttered 
with some of Latin America’s biggest slums, with barely a lick of 
paint on the houses to brighten them. The causeways-still known 
as calzadas-that took him across the lakes to greet, kidnap and ul- 
timately destroy Moctezuma are the distant forebears of multi- 
lane highways now snarled with some of the world’s worst traffic. 

Along one of them, the Calzada Mexico-Tacuba, Cortes fled on 
a rainy night in 1520, pursued by enraged Aztecs avenging the 
death of their emperor. Many of his panicked followers fell into 
the surrounding lake, drowning under the weight of their armour 
and turning the water red with blood. Today, next to the burnt 
husk of a giant ahuehuete tree, with buses spewing their fumes 
alongside, is a sign saying that Cortes wept there for the fate of his 
men. The event has passed down in history as la noche triste (the 
sad night), because it is the moment when 
the Spaniards came closest to defeat. The 
sign, however, erected in 2013, takes the Aztec 
view and calls it la noche victoriosa. 

That is a reflection of Mexico’s struggle 
with its past. Should it accept the historical 
record, with all its brutality, come to terms 
with the inevitability of Tenochtitlan’s fall 
and celebrate the boldness and enterprise of 
Cortes and his men? Or should it continue to 
glorify the Aztecs and anguish over the geno- 
cide that Cortes perpetrated in God’s name? 
Should it continue to demonise Cortes, in the 
words of Octavio Paz, a Nobel prize-winning 
poet, as a symbol of violent penetration, or 
learn to appreciate him as the unifier of two 
cultures? The dilemma is more than histori- 
cal. “Hatred of Cortes is not even hatred of 
Spain. It’s hatred of ourselves,” wrote Paz on 
the 500th anniversary of the conquistador’s 
birth in 1985. 

Some Mexicans are making efforts to rec- 
oncile the country to its history. A television 
magnate, Ricardo Salinas Pliego, is using the rights to Miralles’s 
history books, which he owns, to produce a tv drama that he 
hopes will re-shape the story of the country’s birth on its half-mil- 
lennium. “We’re definitely going to rewrite history,” he says. Cor- 
tes, he believes, “was really in love with Mexico”. La Malinche, 
too, has “been very poorly served by history. She shows what a 
strong woman can do with history. And she gave birth to the first 
mestizo” 

For now, though, the national dilemma lingers. At the jour- 
ney’s end, the centre of Mexico City, a mural in a stairwell in the 
baroque sanctuary of San Ildefonso, beside the remains of Te- 
nochtitlan’s dazzling Great Temple, depicts a uniquely Mexican 
version of Adam and Eve. Painted by Jose Clemente Orozco, a 
stern Cortes is clasping the hand of the dark-skinned La Malinche. 
Both are naked. Beneath their feet is a dead, faceless Indian. 

A few streets away, at the site where the conquistador first met 
Moctezuma, another mural offers a gentler version of the story. Be- 
hind the plain facade of the Hospital de Jesus, which Cortes built 
in 1524 to train Indian doctors, are two porticoed courtyards, with 
perhaps the only bust of Cortes to be found in a public building in 
Mexico. Upstairs, a mural depicts Spanish, Indian and mestizo 
doctors and nurses working side by side. In the next-door church, 
which is closed for refurbishment, lie Cortes’s bones. ■ 
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In Tenochtitlan, the capital, 
he crossed the causeways to 
greet, kidnap and ultimately 
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The man who thought 
Gandhi a sissy 



The controversial mentor 
ofthe Hindu right 



I N 1906, in a lodging house for Indian students in Highgate, a 
pleasant area of north London, a young lawyer called Mohan- 
das Karamchand Gandhi dropped in on a law student called Vi- 
nayak Damodar Savarkar, who happened to be frying prawns at 
the time. Savarkar offered Gandhi some of his meal; Gandhi, a ve- 
getarian, refused. Savarkar allegedly retorted that only a fool 
would attempt to resist the British without being fortified by ani- 
mal protein. 

The meeting is said to have begun hostilities between the two 
young Indian nationalists; whether or not the story is apocryphal, 
there were real reasons for antipathy. The two men had very differ- 
ent approaches to the struggle against Britain. Gandhi, who be- 
came leader of the Indian National Congress (inc), was a pacifist 
with an inclusive attitude towards Muslims and Christians. Savar- 
kar, who would lead the Hindu Mahasabha, was a right-wing ma- 
joritarian who spawned the idea of hindutva, or Hindu-ness-the 
belief that the Hindu identity is inseparable from the Indian iden- 
tity. Congress eclipsed the Mahasabha and, since history belongs 
to the victors, the story of India’s independence movement be- 
came one of non-violence. But the strand of thought that Savarkar 
represented was more important than is generally recognised, and 
is enj oying a revival. 

A member of the Mahasabha broke away to form the paramili- 
tary Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh (rss), or national volunteer 
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organisation, in 1925, modelled, some say, on the British army. A 
social rather than explicitly political organisation, it presented it- 
self as the world’s largest non-governmental group, in which like- 
minded, khaki-uniformed men could gather for dawn calisthen- 
ics. It recruited boys at an impressionable age, as the Jesuits did, 
the better to inculcate them with discipline and with passion for 
the cause. One such was the eight-year-old Narendra Modi. The fu- 
ture prime minister (pictured, above, at a memorial to Savarkar) at- 
tended training sessions with the rss, was subsequently inducted 
as a cadet, and in 1985 was assigned by the rss to its political wing, 
the Bharatiya Janata Party, which he rose to lead. 

Mr Modi is India’s strongest leader since Indira Gandhi, and its 
most controversial. The source of controversy is his failure in 2002, 
when chief minister of Gujarat, to avert a massacre of Muslims, 
which opponents attribute to a hostility to Muslims born of the 
ideology that Savarkar spawned. Mr Modi has never apologised 
for the massacre, though he said last year that he felt regret over 
them, as he would at seeing a puppy run over in the street. Nor has 
he made any attempt to distance himself from the rss. 

The RSS, meanwhile, is becoming more overtly political. Mo- 
han Bhagwat, its current leader, is somewhat in the mould of Sa- 
varkar, paraphrasing his beliefs and promoting Hindutva. In Au- 
gust this year Mr Bhagwat directly echoed Savarkar by saying all 
who live in “Hindustan” are in fact Hindus, whatever Muslims, ►► 
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► Christians or secular Hindus might say. More 
striking, the rss leader has switched the or- 
ganisation’s methods. Now, far from eschew- 
ing party politics, the group has become an 
enthusiastic and effective actor within it. The 
Rss’s millions of members and volunteers 
(no one knows just how many active ones 
there really are) played a big role in electing 
the Bjp by a landslide in 2014. At least 19 min- 
isters in government, including Mr Modi, 
have a background in the rss. Its leaders are 
seconded to senior posts in the party too. So 
the ideas of the man who inspired the rss 
matter more than ever before. 

The naked jumper 

The lawyer described by a British official in 
1906 as “a small man with an intelligent face 
and a nervous manner” does not sound like 
the muscular hero that Indian nationalists 
crave, but Savarkar clearly had a certain dash. 

In 1910, while he was in London, he was 
charged with conspiring to wage war against 
the king and with providing weapons used to assassinate a Briton 
in the Indian civil service, sentenced to two life terms-50 
years-in jail and sent back to India. While the steamship “Morea” 
was berthed in Marseille harbour, he slipped away from his 
guards, leapt, almost naked, into the sea and swam ashore. Unfor- 
tunately for the eulogists, he was promptly caught by French po- 
lice and bundled back to the ship. 

His daring did, however, win him fame, and also created legal 
history. France’s government, annoyed that Britain had overseen 
an arrest on its territory, wanted Savarkar returned. Britain refused 
so the matter went to the Permanent Court of Arbitration at The 
Hague. It ruled his arrest was indeed “irregular”, but decided Sa- 
varkar might as well stay in India. The case was one of the earliest 
heard by the tribunal. 

Savarkar’s next stop was the Andaman Islands-a group of is- 
lands in the Bay of Bengal. This palm-fringed tropical paradise 
served as a penal colony for the British. Cellular Jail in the capital. 
Port Blair, is now a memorial for freedom campaigners. In a park 
opposite stands a row of statues of independence heroes. One is 
of a slender man with a pinched face behind round spectacles. A 
pen protrudes from his jacket pocket, one hand rests on a part- 
furled umbrella and the other wags a finger at the sky. You might 
mistake him for a prissy bank manager, but a plaque identifies him 
as Vinayak Damodar Savarkar. The park is named after him. 

Ranjit Savarkar, his great-nephew, who runs the Savarkar trust, 
says that he showed great fortitude in jail. A trained yogi, he over- 
came thoughts of suicide. Other inmates nicknamed him “Barris- 
ter Babu”, for his London legal training. Already a published histo- 
rian and poet, he used Cellular Jail to work on his writing— 
literally: he wrote on its walls. He spent a decade there before 
being moved to the mainland in 1921. He was subsequently freed, 
after pledging to keep out of politics-a promise which the ideolo- 
gy he was developing in jail suggests he did not intend to keep. 

A fierce nationalist, he adored Guiseppe Mazzini, who fought 
for the unification of Italy, writing about him in the hope of inspir- 
ing resistance to the British in India. Savarkar believed that India is 
really composed of, and must only be run by, Hindus. In his 1924 
book, “Hindutva”, he drew on cultural, philosophical and reli- 
gious practices of ancient Hinduism, a rich faith that allows im- 
mense variety in how it is followed. But he also distinguished the 
ideology of hindutva-an attempt to unite disparate Hindus in a 
political project-from the religion. He himself was an atheist, and 
disapproved of aspects of traditional Hindu belief, dismissing 
cow worship as superstitious-a stance that would upset many to- 
day. He was an early outspoken opponent of caste discrimination. 



In the 1920s and 1930s others among the 
emerging Indian political elite opposed “un- 
touchability”, the rejection as sub-human of 
those considered “below caste”. But Savarkar 
went further, saying modern India should 
drop altogether the idea of dividing people 
by caste. 

His attitude towards Muslims, who made 
up a quarter of the population before parti- 
tion, and other non-Hindus was less liberal. 

He regarded them as alien and separate, in ef- 
fect not as real Indians. He was fiercely op- 
posed to the formation of Pakistan and what 
his great-nephew calls the “appeasement” of 
Muslims. He believed that they, along with 
the Europeans, had crushed Hindus for a mil- 
lennium-a sentiment echoed by Mr Modi in 
an address to parliament after his election 
this year, when he spoke of ending “1,200 
years of slave mentality” in India. 

Aside from his view of Muslims, the big 
difference between Savarkar and the nation- 
alists in the inc lay in their contrasting atti- 
tudes to violence. He also wrote one of the first Indian accounts of 
the uprising in 1857, centred in Delhi. Known as the “Mutiny” to the 
British, it is referred to by many Indians as the “first war of inde- 
pendence”-echoing the title of Savarkar’s book, “The Indian War 
of Independence”. It was a gruesome episode, in which hundreds 
of thousands were killed, but Savarkar was untroubled by the vio- 
lence, and seemed to justify the murders of British women and 
children. His works are steeped in a desire for revenge against 
those who have humiliated Hindus, and his frustration with the 
passivity of his co-religionists: “I want all Hindus to get them- 
selves re-animated and re-born into a martial race.” In his early 
years, he circulated manuals on bomb making. He approved of- 
and probably assisted in-the assassination of colonial adminis- 
trators. He was suspected, for example, of encouraging a student 
radical who shot dead Sir Curzon Wyllie, a government official, 
one summer night on a Kensington street in 1909. 

Rewriting history 

Today, some Indians adulate him. On the day your correspondent 
called in at Cellular Jail, a party of jovial men in their 80s and 90s, 
an official “Eminent Committee of Freedom Fighters”, was also 
visiting. Among the last surviving veterans who battled the British 
in the Quit India movement in the 1940s, they raised gnarled fists 
to chant “Jai Hind”, posed for pictures and praised Savarkar as 
strong. The local mp called veer (brave) Savarkar a “ferocious, dan- 
gerous man who frightened off the British”. Rashida Iqbal, the 
jail’s curator, assessed him as “one of the most important freedom 
fighters”. Port Blair’s airport, like the park, bears his name. Some 
2,000km away, in his native Maharashtra, a street and a park in 
Mumbai also each carry his name. (In London a blue plaque iden- 
tifies his former home in Highgate.) 

Savarkar’s enthusiasm for violence sits uncomfortably with 
conventional ideas of how India got its independence. India’s first 
prime minister, Jawaharlal Nehru, and then the Congress party 
(successor to the inc) promoted a pacifist narrative of history, the 
idea that Gandhi and the likes of B.R. Ambedkar, a social reformer 
who inspired the Modern Buddhist Movement, triumphed 
through non-violent resistance. That meant downplaying the 
bloodshed of 1857, in which atrocities were perpetrated by both 
sides, and also the roles of Savarkar, Subhas Chandra Bose and 
Vallabhbhai Patel. 

Bose, the Bengali leader of an Indian National Army against 
the British in the second world war and an ally of Hitler and impe- 
rial Japan, led some 40,000 soldiers against the British. (He didn’t 
get far, though the Japanese briefly handed him control of the An- ►► 




"Notwithstanding his. . . broad 
heart, the Mahatma has a 
very narrow and immature 
head, " wrote Savarkar 
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► damans.) Patel, the “Iron Man of India”, had the Bismarckian task 
of uniting the country. He oversaw the integration of 562 princely 
states into India, threatening and using military force. Operation 
Polo in 1948, a five-day conquest of Hyderabad, a wealthy and 
Muslim-run state in the south, was bloody indeed. Official esti- 
mates, only made public in 2013, suggest the fighting and subse- 
quent Hindu-Muslim clashes there killed between 27,000 and 
40,000 people. Some historians claim the real toll might have 
been five times higher. 

The way the story of Indian independence is told is beginning 
to change. Mr Modi and the bjp are keen to celebrate muscular, 
nationalist figures. Patel is likely to have a much higher profile in 
future: in the national budget, in July 2014, the government set 
aside $32m to erect a statue of him in Gujarat, twice the size of the 
Statue of Liberty, by 2018. And while Mr Modi frequently invokes 
Gandhi’s name and beliefs, he refers almost as often to Swami Vi- 
vekananda, a 19th-century nationalist who revived Hinduism and 
promoted it abroad. Mr Modi is said to be 
named after him (the swami was originally 
called Narendra Nath Datta) and frequently 
poses before his photograph. Vivekananda’s 
ideas on invigorating Hinduism foreshad- 
owed Savarkar’s hindutva project. 

Savarkar’s profile is lower, but is also ris- 
ing. Educational comics, hagiographies and 
patriotic films retell parts of his life story. In 
2008 Mr Modi, then chief minister of Guja- 
rat, inaugurated a website (savarkar.org) that 
promotes a man “largely unknown to the 
masses because of the vicious propaganda 
against him and misunderstanding around 
him that has been created over several de- 
cades”, and in 2012 he launched a Gujarati- 
language biopic. A previous Bjp-led govern- 
ment put Savarkar’s portrait in parliament. 

On his birthday this year. May 28th, the 
prime minister paid homage to him there. Mr 
Modi tweeted about Savarkar’s “tireless ef- 
forts towards the regeneration of our mother- 
land”. Ranjit Savarkar’s group plans various 
events to mark the 50th anniversary of Savar- 
kar’s death in 1966. (Aged 83, he submitted to 
what he called atmaarp an-refusing both 
food and medicine in order to die. It took 20 days.) 

Yet Savarkar remains immensely divisive. He was a fiercely 
outspoken critic of Gandhi, still India’s top national hero: he 
called Gandhi weak, a “sissy” and far too willing to collaborate 
with Britain. Gandhian talk of man’s common humanity he re- 
garded as utopian to the point of naivety. In articles from the 1920s 
to the 1940s Savarkar lambasted Gandhi as a “crazy lunatic” who 
“happens to babble... [about] compassion, forgiveness”, yet “not- 
withstanding his sublime and broad heart, the Mahatma has a 
very narrow and immature head.” Gandhi promoted ahimsa, a 
Buddhist rejection of violence which Savarkar called “mealy- 
mouthed”. He said Gandhi was a hypocrite for supporting vio- 
lence by the British against Germany in the first world war. Nor 
did he cheer Gandhi’s prominent backing for the Ottoman Caliph- 
ate Movement, designed to win Indian Muslims to oppose British 
colonial rule. 

Over the years, Savarkar was eclipsed by his rival. During the 
1920s and 1930s, the inc benefited from its ability to claim plausi- 
bly that it spoke for Muslims as well as Hindus, which made it a 
more credible interlocutor with the colonial authorities. Perhaps 
more important, it had an impressive organisation and, in Gandhi 
and later in Nehru, accomplished political leaders. 

By the mid 1940s Savarkar and his supporters in the Maha- 
sabha (which he led until his death) had a new gripe against 
Gandhi. They were enraged at the prospect of Pakistan seceding 



from India. Gandhi, in their eyes, did nothing to stop that “vivi- 
section”. Worse, he seemed to favour Pakistan when it sent forces 
to violently seize Kashmir, evidence to Savarkar that warlike Mus- 
lims were again crushing passive Hindus. When Nehru applied 
economic sanctions on Pakistan (refusing to pass on its share of 
central-bank funds from before independence), Gandhi launched 
a fast in protest and forced him to back down. To Savarkar’s follow- 
ers in the Mahasabha, that constituted national betrayal. 

On January 30th 1948 Gandhi was assassinated in Delhi. The 
killer, Nathuram Godse, was a member of the Mahasabha, edited 
its newspaper and was an associate of Savarkar’s. Godse’s expla- 
nation of his actions echoed Savarkar: he said he murdered 
Gandhi for his “false notions of Hindu-Muslim unity” and in fury 
over the secession of Pakistan. Savarkar was arrested and tried as a 
plotter in the murder. He denied all and was acquitted. That did 
not convince everybody. As the leader of the Mahasabha, who 
had praised the efficacy of violence and railed against Muslims, it 
was reasonable to suspect he had at least in- 
spired Gandhi’s killer. A.G. Noorani, author 
of a book on Savarkar and Godse, goes fur- 
ther. He draws a parallel to the Kensington 
murder of Wylie in 1909, saying the elder 
man had twice pressed others to pull the trig- 
ger. “I would definitely call him complicit in 
the assassination of Gandhi,” he concludes. 
He points, too, to an official commission of 
inquiry into Gandhi’s death, in the late 1960s, 
which drew on testimony unavailable at the 
original trial. It found the evidence was “de- 
structive of any theory other than the con- 
spiracy to murder by Savarkar and his 
group”. Following Gandhi’s murder the rss 
was also banned, for a year. Yet the final rea- 
son why Savarkar should remain unaccept- 
able in modern India goes beyond suspicion 
over Gandhi’s murder. It lies in his attitude to 
his fellow, non-Hindu, Indians. In his own 
writing he relates joyfully how as a 12-year- 
old boy he led a gang of schoolmates to stone 
his village mosque and smash its windows 
and tiles, in the aftermath of Hindu-Muslim 
riots. Relating how “we vandalised the 
mosque to our heart’s content”, he adds that 
when confronted by Muslim boys, he and his pals wielded knives 
and sticks and chased them away. 

Throughout his writing he sets out Muslims as savage, immor- 
al, sensual and eager to destroy the Hindu way of life. In 1937 he 
wrote of there being “two antagonistic nations living side by side 
in India”, an idea that relies on using religion as the defining char- 
acteristic of any Indian, one utterly against the secular constitu- 
tion of India. And while he occasionally wrote admiringly of the 
political and religious fervour of Islam, or rather of Muslim politi- 
cal leaders, he did so to encourage his fellow Hindus to match or 
exceed it. 

In India today the fear of communal clashes-between Hindus 
and Muslims-should not be overblown. But it is never far away. 
Especially before elections, parties exploit religious tensions. 
Those who promote hindutva and echo Savarkar whip up stories 
of 'love jihad”, alleging that Muslim men convert large numbers 
of Hindu women by seducing them. Earlier this month a bjp par- 
liamentarian praised Godse as a “patriot” equal to Gandhi. Mem- 
bers of the increasingly influential rss feel emboldened. Such ma- 
joritarian politics, when a larger religious group sets out to absorb 
or flatten a minority, is utterly destructive. One need only look at 
the failure of Pakistan as a reminder of that. Sarvarkar could be a 
brilliant, eloquent and progressive leader. He could also be ex- 
tremist, violent and divisive. If his influence grows, India’s toler- 
ance and moderation will be at risk. ■ 




Savarkar (back row, second 
Left) was arrested and tried 
as a ptotter in Gandhi's 
murder. He was acquitted 
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Pakistan 

From the graveyard 



PESHAWAR 

A Pakistani Taliban massacre of schoolchildren in Peshawar is the country’s 
deadliest terrorist attack ever 



4 4 T AM not sure if Pakistan was created in 
X the name of religion, but it is surely be- 
ing destroyed in the name of religion.” So 
wrote a distraught former army officer on 
December i6th, as a terrorist attack, awful 
even by Pakistan’s grim standards, unfold- 
ed in Peshawar, the capital of Khyber Pakh- 
tunkhwa province in the north-west of the 
country, not far from the border with Af- 
ghanistan. Seven members of the Pakistani 
Taliban, speaking with the local Pushtu ac- 
cent and dressed in the uniforms of the lo- 
cal paramilitary force, came from a grave- 
yard and over the wall of a large, army-run 
school. They then moved through it, mur- 
dering children and teachers with guns 
and grenades. Three or four attackers are 
said to have blown themselves up. 

At the latest count 141 victims have died, 
132 of them children. Survivors told stories 
of children shot as they tried to duck be- 
hind desks and chairs. Some were report- 
edly killed after gunmen interrupted a first- 
aid training session in the school hall; oth- 
ers fell in the playground. Eyewitnesses 
spoke of children lined up and killed. So 
many injured arrived at the local hospital 
that it ran out of blood. 

Nearly nine hours after the start of the 
assault, soldiers killed the last gunman. 
The country’s prime minister, Nawaz Sha- 
rif, rushed to Peshawar and spoke of both 
pain and resolve. “Such attacks are expect- 
ed in the wake of a war, and the country 
should not lose its strength”, he said. The 



war he was referring to is Operation Zarb- 
e-Azb, which the army launched in the 
summer to clear the nearby tribal region of 
North Waziristan of Pakistani Taliban 
bases. On the evening of the outrage, ten 
air strikes were ordered in areas close to Pe- 
shawar, presumably on Taliban targets. Mr 
Sharif called an all-party meeting for De- 
cember 17th, seeking to unite political par- 
ties behind a more forceful fight against the 
terrorists who have torn the country apart. 

The Pakistani Taliban quickly claimed 
responsibility for the attack. Whether in- 
tended as a grotesque gesture of compas- 
sion or not, they asserted that they had 
been communicating with the gunmen in 
the school, ordering them to kill only older 
children. The spokesman said that since 




“the army targets our families, we want 
them to feel our pain”. Revenge is clearly 
part of the motivation. Khalid Aziz, a for- 
mer chief secretary of Khyber Pakh- 
tunkhwa province, notes that tribal Push- 
tuns, which the assailants appear to have 
been, have endured years of bombing, dis- 
placement and army attacks. He now ex- 
pects punitive attacks by Pakistan’s army, 
and, as a result, “we are going to have a nev- 
er-ending war”. 

The Taliban have a history of targeting 
the country’s pupils. In the four years to 
2013, when their writ ran large, they de- 
stroyed over 1,000 schools and colleges in 
Khyber Pakhtunkhwa. In 2012 they shot a 
schoolgirl, Malala Yousafzai, in the head as 
she was riding home on a school bus. She 
survived, going on to collect the Nobel 
peace prize on December 10th. Ahmed Ra- 
shid, an analyst of the Taliban, says the 
massacre in Peshawar was “symbolic of 
hatred for everything that Malala stands 
for”. As an attack on children of army offi- 
cers, it was also intended to demoralise 
those serving in North Waziristan. 

An umbrella group more formally 
known as Tehreek-e-Taliban Pakistan, the 
Taliban look dangerous and desperate. 
Squeezed by the army, fractured into 
squabbling parts and without territory, 
they are striking mostly at civilians. In No- 
vember a suicide bomber killed 60 local 
tourists leaving a daily ceremony on the 
border with India in Wagah in Punjab. Tali- 
ban leaders also worry that Sunni extrem- 
ists are turning to favour a rival outfit re- 
cruiting in Pakistan, an offshoot of Islamic 
State (is). Kamran Shaft, a retired army offi- 
cer, says he fears the Taliban will increas- 
ingly mimic the savagery of is in an effort 
to maintain its appeal among militants. But 
he also calls the latest attack a “seminal 
event”, after which most Pakistanis, dis- 
gusted with extremism, will unite at last to ►► 
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►► oppose the Taliban. 

For now, at least, that hope may not turn 
out to be wholly vain. The immediate be- 
haviour of one politician, Imran Khan, was 
telling. The cricketer turned religious con- 
servative has been set on ousting Mr Sha- 
rif. He draws electoral support from Khy- 
ber Pakhtunkhwa, where his party rules, 
and his policy was never to criticise the Ta- 
liban. His position, dressed up as principle, 
was based partly on a calculation that a 
sizeable number of Pakistanis still think of 
the Taliban and other extremist groups as 
pious. Yet after the Pakistani Taliban mur- 
dered so many innocents, Mr Khan was 
moved to condemn “this inhuman act of 
utter barbarism”. He promised to join Mr 
Sharif’s all-party meeting. By remaining 
united, the political establishment has a 
hope of keeping the barbarism at bay. ■ 



Terrorism in Australia 

A nightmare 
comes true 

SYDNEY 

A cafe siege will spark fresh debate 
about vulnerability to terrorism 

T he siege on December 15th in the Lindt 
Chocolate Cafe in Martin Place, in the 
heart of Sydney’s business district, was the 
first terrorist act in Australia based on a po- 
litical message about Islam. The morning 
had started with regulars queuing for cof- 
fee on their way to work. Shortly before 
10am the doors were locked from the in- 
side. For the next 16 hours, a gunman held 
17 staff and customers hostage, forcing 
them to display a black flag with an Islamic 
creed against the window. Some but not all 
managed to slip out. In the early hours of 
the following morning, police stormed the 
cafe, apparently responding to shots in- 
side. In a heavy exchange of gunfire, the 
gunman and two hostages died. 

For some time Australian authorities 
have warned of a possible terrorist event. 
Islam has been a fast-growing religion. The 
number of Muslims in the country grew by 
two-thirds in the decade to 20u. Muslims 
now account for just over 2% of the coun- 
try’s population of 23m, many of them in 
the outer suburbs of Sydney and Mel- 
bourne. In a recent speech to journalists 
David Irvine, a former head of the Austra- 
lian Security Intelligence Organisation 
(asio), the country’s domestic spy agency, 
insisted that violent extremists comprise a 
tiny minority-“a few hundred aberrant 
souls”. ASIO and police, he claimed, have 
thwarted plans for “a number of mass-ca- 
sualty attacks on our soil”. But his “recur- 
ring nightmare” had always been an attack 
by a “lone wolf”: someone who had failed 
to come “across our radar”. 



As it happened, the gunman in the Syd- 
ney siege was well-known to the authori- 
ties-who nevertheless underestimated 
his danger to society. Man Haron Monis, 
aged 50, was born in Iran and moved to 
Australia after receiving political asylum 
more than a decade ago. Via a website, Mr 
Monis had recently announced his conver- 
sion from Shia to Sunni Islam. Greg Barton, 
a terrorism expert at Monash University in 
Melbourne, believes Mr Monis was attract- 
ed by the way Islamic State (is), the jihadist 
group in Iraq and Syria, encourages lone- 
wolf attacks against Westerners. But he 
doubts that is would have recruited such a 
lost, disturbed individual. 

Mr Monis was facing charges of sexual 
and indecent assault, and of being an ac- 
cessory to the murder of his former wife 
last year, for which he was out on bail. He 
had also been convicted of sending offen- 
sive letters to the families of Australian sol- 
diers who had died in Afghanistan; a few 
days before the siege Australia’s High 
Court had refused his bid to appeal against 
the conviction. For many Australians ab- 
sorbing the shock of the siege, questions 
may centre less on Mr Monis’s jihadism 
and more on how he was out on bail for his 
various charges, as well as how he had ac- 
cess to weapons. 

The prime minister, Tony Abbott, says it 
will take time to find out exactly what hap- 
pened at Martin Place, and why. Political 
debate is certain to be stirred about tough 
anti-terror laws that the conservative co- 
alition government has passed, as well as 
about its hard approach towards asylum- 
seekers making for Australia by boat. The 
anti-terror laws expand asio’s powers, in- 
cluding its ability to demand access to 
computers, while journalists disclosing in- 




A city shocked 



telligence operations face up to ten years in 
prison. Constitutional and human-rights 
lawyers are uneasy over the laws. Others 
will question the impact of the siege on 
disaffected young Muslims, some of 
whom may see themselves as targets of 
the tougher security laws. But with Mr Mo- 
nis’s refugee background, the Sydney siege 
is also likely to entrench some Australians 
in their views that asylum policy is bound 
up with security. 

ASIO has identified about 60 Austra- 
lians fighting with is and Jabhat-al-Nusra, 
another extremist group, in Iraq and Syria; 
another 100 people in Australia are said to 
be supporting them and recruiting new 
fighters. Whether by a lone wolf or not, an- 
other attack in broad daylight is now a new 
worry for Sydneysiders. ■ 



Japan's election 

The Abe habit 



TOKYO 

Shinzo Abe wins again, but what will he do with his mandate? 



T he general election on December 14th 
cost ¥63 billion (over $500m), and 
came just two years after the previous one. 
So many Japanese could not see the point 
of it that only 52.7% of voters went to the 
polls-a post-war low. Yet for Shinzo Abe, 
the prime minister, the decision to call the 
election seems vindicated. Even though 
his Liberal Democratic Party (ldp) lost 
three seats in the lower house of the Diet, 
to finish with 291 seats, that is not bad for 
an incumbent party in the midst of a reces- 
sion with a leader whose popularity is fall- 
ing. What is more, the ldp’s junior co- 
alition partner, Komeito, more than made 



up for the loss by gaining seats. As a result 
the ruling coalition was returned with 326 
out of 475 seats, one more than before dis- 
solution in November. Crucially, it keeps 
its two-thirds majority, which will allow it 
to pass laws without the approval of the 
upper house, should the coalition lose its 
(slimmer) majority there in upper-house 
elections in 2016. 

Mr Abe’s campaign slogan was that 
“There is no other way to economic recov- 
ery” than “Abenomics”, his vaunted pro- 
gramme, high on spin, of aggressive mone- 
tary easing to weaken the yen, boost the 
stockmarket and generate inflation; fiscal ►► 
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► spending through huge budget deficits; 
and-though too little of this has been seen 
yet-structural change to boost the long- 
run rate of growth. 

It is the job of the opposition to hold the 
government’s policies to account and to 
suggest alternatives, yet the Democratic 
Party of Japan was in no state to do either. It 
is a shadow of the force that broke the 
LDP’s long grip on power in 2009, promis- 
ing to reshape Japanese politics but in the 
end governing hopelessly for three years. 
Though it picked up 11 seats this time, its to- 
tal haul of 73 seats was miserable. At least 
its ineffectual leader, Banri Kaieda, lost his 
seat, giving younger modernisers a shot at 
rebuilding the broken party. For the time 
being, says Gerald Curtis of Columbia Uni- 
versity, voters returned Mr Abe because 
they did not want Japan to go back to its re- 
cent pattern of revolving-door politics. 

With a general election now not re- 
quired for another four years, Mr Abe can 
claim to have consolidated his position 
within his party and in the country. He 
could become one of the longest-serving 
Japanese prime ministers. Mr Abe claims 
that he will now redouble his efforts to re- 
vive Japan’s economy and make ordinary 
people feel better off. The economic diffi- 
culties in Japan’s regions hung over the 
campaign. Even though the stockmarket 
has soared and the property market in To- 
kyo and other big cities is returning to 
health, household incomes have failed to 
keep pace with the early shoots of infla- 
tion. Household demand plummeted fol- 
lowing a rise in the consumption tax in 
April, throwing the success of Abenomics 
into doubt. And Moody’s, a credit-rating 
agency, has just cut the government’s debt 
rating by a notch. 

Yet perhaps the economy will improve 
in the coming months. Mr Abe has post- 
poned the next rise in the consumption tax 
until April 2017. And now labour is tight in 
various sectors, from construction to ex- 
ports. With unemployment at just 3.5%, it is 
reasonable to assume that wages might 
soon begin to rise. Mr Abe might get lucky. 

The question is what he does with his 
luck. He says he will push on faster with a 
suite of structural reforms. Speaking be- 
fore the election, Mr Abe promised pro- 
gress in agriculture, health care, making 
the labour market more flexible, and liber- 
alising the electricity market by separating 
transmission from generation. Notably, he 
said that a breakthrough with the United 
States in the Trans-Pacific Partnership (tpp) 
free-trade negotiations was imminent. 
That would send a powerful signal that Ja- 
pan is serious about reform. 

Yet for Mr Abe the right-wing nation- 
alist, economics is not his chief passion, 
and economic strength matters mainly as a 
means, as he sees it, to restoring national 
pride and even recasting Japan’s historical 
narrative. Straight after his election victory 




Abe bats again 



the prime minister spoke of the ldp’s most 
“cherished wish” to rewrite the pacifist 
post-war constitution, imposed in 1946 by 
Japan’s American vanquishers. Amending 
the constitution requires a two-thirds vote 
from both houses of the Diet, as well as a 
maj ority in a national referendum. Mr Abe 
pledged this week to “deepen national un- 
derstanding” of the need for Japan to pen 
its own document, including rewriting the 
stipulations on pacifism. 

Such a drive would prove a huge dis- 
traction, and would be unlikely to succeed. 
The newly strengthened Komeito, backed 
by a large Buddhist organisation, has a 
strongly pacifist streak. Some of Mr Abe’s 
allies with even weirder views than his of 
Japan’s wartime history fared badly in the 
election. The hard-right Party for Future 
Generations, led by the 82-year old Shin- 
taro Ishihara, a cantankerous former Tokyo 
governor, was all but wiped out. Mean- 
while the pacifist Japanese Communist 



Party more than doubled its presence in 
the Diet, to 21 seats. Despite Mr Abe’s ma- 
jority in the Diet, this (plus his falling rat- 
ings) will constrain his ability to carry out a 
project that most Japanese do not want. 
The hope is that he will swiftly grasp this. 

Meanwhile, the legislative agenda will 
soon get back into gear in a special session 
of the Diet starting soon. Mr Abe’s cabinet 
will remain unchanged, following a bun- 
gled reshuffie in September. The budget for 
the 2015-16 fiscal year will be the first item 
on the agenda, including a supplementary 
spending package to boost the economy 
and help households suffering from the 
higher import costs from a weak yen. 

After the budget, and crucial local elec- 
tions in April, harder tasks loom. One will 
be to pass bills to implement a new ruling 
on collective-self defence to allow Japan to 
come to the aid of allies, notably Ameri- 
ca-a change expected to draw heated pub- 
lic opposition. Another controversial deci- 
sion will be an attempt to restart more of 
the country’s nuclear-power stations. Two 
reactors at the Sendai plant in Satsumasen- 
dai in Kagoshima prefecture have already 
got backing from Japan’s nuclear regulator 
and from the local city assembly to restart. 
The next ones could be reactors at the Taka- 
hama plant in Fukui prefecture. Advisers 
of Mr Abe say that restarting nuclear plants 
will not be that great a challenge. But given 
the low public trust in nuclear power, each 
operation is likely to prove an energy-sap- 
ping battle, requiring local consensus. 

Dispiritingly for reformists in the gov- 
ernment, Mr Abe made little mention of 
his reform priorities during the campaign. 
His supporters argue that both the bu- 
reaucracy and many inside the ldp itself 
bitterly oppose structural reforms. But his 
victory strengthens his grip on both. He 
has no excuse not to forge ahead. The next 
three or four months will be pivotal for Mr 
Abe-and for Japan. ■ 
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CONTAINER SHIPS 



Ancient and modern mariners 



The romance of the high seas 
in an age of quantification 

YANTIAN, CHINATO TANJUNG PELEPAS, MALAYSIA 




I MAGINE the beginning of a sea voyage, and you probably pic- 
ture something like the frenetic preparations that Herman Mel- 
ville describes in “Moby Dick”: “There was great activity aboard 
the Pequod. Not only were the old sails being mended, but new 
sails were coming aboard, and bolts of canvas, and coils of rig- 
ging. . .the men. . .were working till long after nightfall.” Boarding a 
ship in that state was a perilous obstacle course. 

Boarding a modern container ship, by contrast, is a simple and 
subdued process. You walk up a steep, narrow ladder, hand your 
passport to the officer on duty and follow him to the ship’s office- 
which, on Maersk’s giant, Danish-flagged vessels, is as clean and 
screen-stuffed as any on land. At most you pass one or two crew- 
men: modern ships are huge but their crews small. A short walk 
down a broad, fluorescent-lit hall and a brief ride in a lift-fes- 
tooned, as on shore, with safety regulations-brings you to the 
bridge, a long, glassed-in eyrie ten storeys above the deck. 

The bridge could easily accommodate 50 people, but at its busi- 
est rarely holds more than ten. The high, surrounding windows 
and purposeful hush instil a vaguely ecclesiastical feel. At its cen- 
tre is a large, sleek, wood-veneered steering wheel, used mainly 
when arriving and departing from ports. Otherwise the steering is 
automatic: if a human needs to intervene, he does so using a joy- 
stick the size of a child’s finger. Like the rest of the ship, the bridge 
smells of new-laid rubber and disinfectant-not an unpleasant 
smell, but a sterile one, with none of the undertones (tobacco, salt 
spray, fish, sweat) associated with sea journeys. Even in the ship’s 
bowels, the strongest odour is not the fuel oil used to power the en- 
gine but the coffee used to power the engineers. 

Which artefact is the best emblem of modern life? The perso- 
nal computer, perhaps, or the mobile phone, or the car. Or maybe. 



instead, the container ship, which transports all of those things 
and much besides: “90 Percent of Everything”, as the title of Rose 
George’s first-rate book on the shipping industry puts it. These 
ships are the workhorses of globalisation; they are also exemplars 
of another contemporary megatrend, automation. Their sterility 
would make them almost unrecognisable to Melville, the novel- 
ist-whaler, or to Joseph Conrad (who spent nearly two decades as 
a merchant marine). 

Yet, as a crossing of the South China Sea on the Marie Maersk 
shows, not everything has changed. A voyage on these gigantic 
craft is a dizzying, paradoxical jumble of modernity and timeless- 
ness, gizmos and primitive wonderment. 

Floating bazaars 

Like the other giants in its class, the Marie Maersk was built for the 
profitable Asia-Europe route: from Busan and Kwangyang in 
South Korea, then along the eastern and southern Chinese coasts, 
down to Malaysia, across the Indian Ocean, through the Suez Ca- 
nal to Tangier and southern Spain, then up to Scandinavia by way 
of the Netherlands and Germany. Then back again; the round trip 
takes around six months. The kaleidoscopic cargo might include 
iPads, smartphones, cars, bulldozers, baseball caps and T-shirts 
from Chinese factories; then, on the return journey, fruits, choco- 
lates, wine, watches and whisky. 

The longest leg is from Malaysia to Port Said in Egypt. That 
takes ten increasingly stifling days-by the end, say the sailors, the 
containers that are refrigerated sweat almost as much as the crew. 

A power failure on this particular run would affect diners at sushi 
restaurants across Europe: among many other things, the contain- 
ers hold 33,350 kilograms of frozen fish roe, loaded in Ningbo, Chi- ►► 
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► na, plus roughly the same amount of surimi (the traffic-cone- 
orange fake crab that turns up in California rolls) and blast-frozen 
yellowfin tuna, both loaded in Kwangyang, South Korea, all 
bound for Gdansk or Algeciras. The scariest container is unrefrig- 
erated. It contains 50 tonnes of fireworks, destined for Europe’s 
new year’s celebrations. The officers joke, mordantly and often, 
about what would happen if it caught fire. 

The officers’ life has changed utterly. Legal documents from the 
19th century refer to merchant-marine captains as “Masters under 
God” for the absolute authority they wielded. These days cap- 
tains on European-flagged ships are bound by labour and safety 
regulations just like any other manager. That, in fact, is what they 
have become: neither snarling tyrants keelhauling miscreants, nor 
heroic helmsmen, but managers. Globalisation has made contain- 
er ships the indispensable conveyances of the modern world. 
Automation has turned the men who sail them into administra- 
tors, overseers and technicians. 

On this voyage, the Marie Maersk's captain is John Moeller Jen- 
sen, a slight, shaggy Dane who wears his uni- 
form in port but at sea prefers T-shirts and 
daringly short shorts. He has a wry, watchful 
manner and is a practised storyteller, given 
to punctuating his yarns with cartoon ges- 
tures, such as a riffling of hands to mime a 
corrupt port official pocketing money. “I’m 
not God sitting in an office,” Mr Jensen says 
of his daily rounds. “But you also have to 
keep a distance. You can’t play cards and go 
ashore with people and then fire them the 
next day.” It is easy to imagine him sacking 
someone: like many successful managers he 
can quickly turn serious, even lightly menac- 
ing. Recalling a confrontation with a phalanx 
of Chinese port inspectors, something be- 
hind his light-blue eyes switches off, his jaw 
clenches and he seems to grow taller. 

When Mr Jensen started sailing in the 
mid-1970s, more than 30 people were needed 
to operate a container ship. The Marie Maersk 
crossed the South China Sea with 22, and can 
manage with 13. Jakob Skau, the chief officer, 
says that modern container ships can mostly 
sail themselves. People are there mainly to re- 
act to the (often irrational) behaviour of oth- 
er people. Ship engines, like car engines, now self-diagnose: when 
something goes wrong they display the equivalent of a car’s 
“check engine” light. That means fewer engineers. Paint has be- 
come more weather-resistant, which means abs (Able Bodied 
Seamen, the ship’s dogsbodies) spend less time painting-which 
means fewer abs. E-mail has done away with radio officers. At 
night the only light on the bridge comes from the glow of screens 
showing the ship’s pre-plotted course, engine performance, bal- 
last-tank levels and speed, while radar displays depict nearby ves- 
sels and their courses as blobs and contrails of lurid green. 

Port calls that used to take a week now last eight hours. Cargo 
used to come in barrels, boxes, cartons, bundles and drums, all of 
which had to be loaded and unloaded by hand. Now cranes stack 
containers in an order predetermined thousands of miles away. At 
Tanjung Pelepas some containers await lorries to carry them up 
the Malay Peninsula, others the ships that will convey them to 
smaller ports: Sihanoukville, Brisbane, Auckland, Tanjung Priok. 
This efficiency has put paid to extended shore leave. “Sail around 
the world and see nothing,” jokes David Staven, the ship’s bearish 
third officer. 

And if automation has made ships easier to sail, it has also 
made sailors easier to watch. Maersk’s are constantly monitored 
from a control centre in Mumbai, where a giant screen displays the 
position and course of every Maersk Line vessel in the world. The 



captain of a ship that deviates from its planned course or travels 
too quickly (thus using more fuel) can expect a prompt query. On 
this leg, for instance, Mr Jensen decides to sail east rather than 
west of the Paracel Islands, lengthening the journey but taking ad- 
vantage of the current, which in October runs southward along 
the Vietnamese coast. “I send [the control centrel a long e-mail ex- 
plaining our decision,” says Aditya Mohan, the ship’s swaggering, 
Marlboro-smoking second officer, “and when I don’t hear any- 
thing back, it’s because they know I’m right.” 

Storms and silence 

Still, sailing has always been tribal, and bean-counters on shore 
forever regarded as alien. The crew resembles those of Melville’s 
day in other ways, too. Then the American whaling industry was 
centred in Massachusetts, and many ships were owned by Quak- 
ers from Nantucket, but crews were wildly cosmopolitan. The Ma- 
rie Maersk’s crew are Eilipino, Danish, Ukrainian and Indian. 
Their meals reflect this diversity: Eilipino greens, cooked in sweet- 
ened soy sauce, incomprehensible Danish 
cold cuts. 

A mid-i9th-century crewman described 
his quarters thus: “Black, and slimy with filth, 
very small and hot as an oven. It was filled 
with a compound of foul air, smoke, sea- 
chests, soap kegs, greasy pans, tainted meat.” 
Except for a couple of abs, the crewmen on 
the Marie Maersk have their own rooms, 
which would pass muster at an American 
motel. The biggest complaint is the unreli- 
able internet connection. “People come 
down,” says Mr Jensen, “have dinner for five 
or ten minutes, then go back to their laptops.” 
Mostly the sailors are motivated not by ad- 
venture or escape but by the salaries. Ronald 
Rivera, the engineer, says his is double what 
he could make in the Philippines. 

Yet along with the mass-produced goods, 
container ships provide commodities that 
have grown increasingly rare. One is elemen- 
tal awe: to board a ship is still to step into an 
in-between world, perhaps the only one this 
side of the grave defined equally by bore- 
dom and sublimity. Even when the ship 
pitches and rolls in a thunderstorm, the com- 
puters do the steering. But the crew watch. Eventually, as they 
come through, panels of white afternoon light slice through the 
grey on the horizon. Old hands stand transfixed, for a few mo- 
ments, staring out through the bridge’s high windows. 

Then there is the scale. Ishmael, who narrates “Moby Dick”, 
asks, “Why is almost every robust healthy boy with a robust 
healthy soul in him, at some time or other crazy to go to sea? Why 
upon your first voyage... did you yourself feel such a mystical vi- 
bration, when first told that you and your ship were now out of 
sight of land?” That sense of smallness and transience remains 
thrilling. In port the Marie Maersk seems huge, and on a map the 
distance between southern China and Malaysia looks tiny. At sea, 
those proportions are reversed. Even one of the world’s biggest 
ships is a speck in a vast, peaceful emptiness. Beneath the sky is 
just sea, and above the sea just sky. 

Einally the silence. Conrad wrote that “the true peace of God 
begins at any spot a thousand miles from the nearest land.” The 
Marie Maersk never gets that far on the South China Sea. But late 
one evening, after the captain has lingered at dinner telling old sto- 
ries (sharkfishing off Mauritius; minatory pods of killer whales at 
Vancouver Island), natural-gas rigs belch commas of fire into the 
cloudless night. The ship sails forward, through a silent crescent of 
Vietnamese and Cambodian fishing boats, beneath an impossi- 
bly broad and luminous canopy of stars. ■ 




At sea, even one of the 
vi/odd's biggest ships is a 
speck in a vast, peaceful 
emptiness 
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Propaganda 

The art is red 



XI'AN 

Propaganda art is enjoying a new lease of life 



A S THE people of Xi’an file through the 
Lsubway and along underpasses, rush 
past bus stops and buildings, they pass 
hundreds of posters. Some of these adver- 
tise the newest smartphone or fancy car, 
but many tout less marketable commod- 
ities: the importance of thrift, diligence, fil- 
ial devotion, Chinese civilisation and the 
virtues of the ruling party. “The Commu- 
nist Party is good, the people are happy” 
reads one, over an image of a couple 
bouncing their single child. 

During the party’s rule, propaganda art 
has always been a feature of the urban 
landscape. But in recent years it has been 
relegated to the margins by the onslaught 
of commercial advertising. President Xi 
Jinping has been trying to revive it. Propa- 
ganda posters are now everywhere: on 
fences around construction sites, bill- 
boards and walls. The party is waging a 
low-tech, old-fashioned campaign to sell it- 
self. At the same time it is tightening its grip 
on creative endeavours that do not have 
the party’s welfare in mind. Art for the sake 
of politics is back in vogue. 

Art has a long political history in China. 
It was deployed by all sides in the revolu- 
tionary campaigns of the 20th century to 
fight for hearts and minds. In the 1920s the 
Communists used the arts to communi- 
cate their ideas to a largely illiterate popu- 



lation. In 1942, at Yan’an in northern China, 
Mao Zedong-then a guerrilla leader-fam- 
ously called for all art to reflect the life of 
the working class and serve socialism. 

Art and the party were aligned for the 
next 40 years. Art for art’s sake ceased to ex- 
ist. Artists had little choice but to produce 
propaganda. Mao-era posters were often 
striking with their muscular steelworkers 
and relentlessly cheerful peasants. They 
provided a rare spot of colour in otherwise 
grey lives; many people decorated their 
walls with such images (unintentionally, 
the paper also proved useful as insulation). 

The alliance between art and the party 
weakened almost as soon as commercial 
advertising started again in 1979. The party 
ceded its monopoly over public messages. 
Artists could earn more, and enjoy greater 
freedom and public standing in pursuit of 
goals other than political ones. The party’s 
message, meanwhile, became more nu- 
anced. Deng Xiaoping’s “opening up and 
reform” did not lend itself to compelling 
imagery. Jiang Zemin, who took over as 
China’s leader in the early 1990s, summed 
up his political theory as the “three repre- 
sents” in which the party represents Chi- 
na’s productive forces, advanced culture 
and the interests of its people. That was 
also tricky to depict visually. 

The new posters appeal to a sense of 
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pride in traditional Chinese culture and a 
common desire to make China strong 
again. Since taking office in 2012 Mr Xi has 
tried to tap into these sentiments by speak- 
ing of a “Chinese dream” and the “great re- 
juvenation of the Chinese nation”. The arts 
play a central role: schools run essay-writ- 
ing contests to promote the dream; there is 
a nationwide photography competition to 
capture “My Chinese dream”; there are 
songs about it, too. 

Posters are the most visible tool in Mr 
Xi’s campaign. Many praise the country or 
the party. (“Without the Communist party 
there would be no new China” sing three 
Chinese dolls in one poster.) Others pro- 
mote moral values (a peasant girl with 
bows in her hair accompanies the plati- 
tude: “Everyone contributes a little love”). 

A handful call on people to protect the en- 
vironment (a simple pen and ink drawing 
of a bicycle illustrates the wishful message: 
“Drive less, cycle more”). A ubiquitous one 
(pictured above) features an apple- 
cheeked girl and the words: “The Chinese 
dream is my dream”. 

More than any leader since Mao, Mr Xi 
has embarked on a charm offensive to 
court public opinion. But he also wants to 
strengthen the party’s hold. By bombard- 
ing people with images, the party is trying 
to recover some of the psychological pow- 
er it once enjoyed under Mao. The abun- 
dance of the posters and the uniformity of 
their style sends a message: the party is all- 
pervasive. In October, echoing Mao’s ad- 
dress in Yan’an, Mr Xi called on artists to 
promote socialism rather than be “slaves” 
to the market or chase popularity with 
“vulgar” works. This month the media reg- 
ulator said artists, film-makers and televi- 
sion personalities should spend time in ru- ►► 
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► ral areas to “form a correct view of art”. 

The imagery in the posters reflects Mr 
Xi’s artistic taste-nothing too adventur- 
ous. Many of them use works by an artist, 
Feng Zikai, who was popular during the 
party’s infancy in the 1920s and 1930s (he 
was criticised during Mao’s Cultural Revo- 
lution and died in 1975). They hark back to a 
traditional China with red lanterns and zo- 
diac symbols. 

By contrast, some of China’s living art- 
ists are feeling the squeeze of the state. 
Since the 1980s they have emerged from 
underground and have become part of the 
global contemporary-art scene. Con- 
straints have remained on those who defy 
political taboos-Ai Weiwei, China’s best- 
known artist and an outspoken dissident, 
has not had his passport returned since it 
was confiscated more than three years ago. 
But the government is more suspicious of 
creative types than its immediate prede- 
cessor was. The annual Beijing Indepen- 
dent Film Festival was shut down in Au- 
gust, as were two others in 2013. Several 
artists who posted comments on social 
media about the recent protests in Hong 
Kong (see box) were arrested. The authori- 
ties are more vigorously enforcing rules 
that foreign artworks entering China must 
be vetted by the Ministry of Culture. 

The government is wary of contempo- 
rary artists because their work reflects how 
people feel about society now, says Zhang 
Haitao, a curator and art critic in Beijing. It 
clearly irks Mr Xi that their vision of Chi- 
na’s future, their “Chinese dream”, is not al- 
ways the same as his. ■ 



Hong Kong's unrest 

Folding the umbrellas 



HONG KONG 

Police finish clearing protesters off the streets after anu-week stand-off 



I T WAS the most sustained street cam- 
paign for democracy in China since the 
Tiananmen Square protests in 1989. Yet 
the protests in Hong Kong ended very 
differently. Instead of using tanks and 
machine-guns to clear the streets, police 
in Hong Kong ended 79 days of sit-ins on 
busy roads in the city armed with court 
orders, pepper spray and cutting tools to 
dismantle barricades. Dozens of people 
were arrested, but most left the three 
protest sites (the last and smallest was 
cleared on Decemberisth) without at- 
tempting to resist. The Hong Kong gov- 
ernment, by refusing the protesters’ 
demands for free elections and largely 
ignoring them, had worn them down. 

It was not always so orderly. The 
protests erupted in late September in a 
fog of tear-gas; the umbrellas students 
tried to use to protect themselves became 
the symbol of their movement. But the 
authorities quickly decided it would be 
better to wait the protesters out. Public 
support for them ebbed as the disruption 
to traffic grew more irksome. Eventually 
courts accepted complaints by those 
whose businesses were suffering and 
ordered bailiffs to move in. Those arrest- 
ed in the clearing operations, which 




Peeling away the symbols 

began in late November, included promi- 
nent pro-democracy politicians such as 
Martin Lee, a lawyer, and Jimmy Lai, a 
newspaper publisher. 

Tents and umbrellas have been taken 
away in lorries, traffic again moves freely, 
Christmas shoppers have unimpeded 
access to luxury shops and civil servants 
no longer have to navigate around en- 
campments to reach the government’s 
headquarters in Admiralty. The govern- 
ment will be mindful, though, of the 
words on demonstrators’ banners as they 
prepared to leave: “We will be back”. 



Housing 

Why grumble? 



SHANGHAI 

A silver lining to the housing cloud 

J UST how bad is China’s housing bubble? 
One important measure-the most im- 
portant for those trying to get a foot on 
the property ladder-is affordability. Many 
believe that Chinese housing prices have 
soared well beyond the reach of ordinary 
people. There is some truth to that. But a 
closer look at the data reveals a more com- 
plex picture. The Economist Intelligence 
Unit, our sister company, created a city-lev- 
el index to track the relation between hous- 
ing prices and incomes across China. Two 
points stand out. 

First, the country’s biggest cities such as 
Beijing and Shanghai, with populations of 
more than 10m, are in a class of their own 
in terms of unaffordability (see chart; for 
full results go to our website). Homes are 
markedly cheaper in almost all slightly 



Still pricey 
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smaller cities, even though they have mil- 
lions of residents. The price of a 100- 
square-metre house is on average 14-fold 
higher than annual household incomes in 
mega-cities. For cities with populations of 
less than 10m, the price to income ratio is 
eight. It thus makes sense for China’s cities 
to tailor their housing policies to their own 
needs; some must focus on building more 
subsidised homes, while others need to at- 
tract new residents to occupy their many 



homes now standing empty. 

Second, regardless of city size, housing 
has become more affordable over the past 
four years throughout China. At the peak, 
in April 2010, house prices on average were 
nearly 12 times household incomes; that 
has dropped to less than nine times today. 
Prices are higher than in many developing 
countries, but they are not wildly di- 
vergent. 

The apparent improvement in afforda- 
bility does not tally with the perception of 
many Chinese. But the official price data 
used in constructing this index show that 
people are adjusting to high inner-city 
prices by buying homes that are ever far- 
ther from urban centres. That may not be 
especially painful: suburbs are increasing- 
ly well-connected by roads and railways. 

The bigger concern, especially in small- 
er cities, is that China suffers from an over- 
supply of housing. So many homes have 
been built that prices in such cities are now 
declining quickly relative to incomes. That 
is desirable. But a big, sudden rise in affor- 
dability could pose considerable risks to 
the financial system, which is heavily ex- 
posed to loans made to the property sector. 
So far, at least, China has yet to experience 
the pain of a property-market crash. ■ 





SWINE IN CHINA 




P IG number 5422 saunters into the pen, circles its few square me- 
tres and mounts a plastic stand. The farmer cleans the animal’s 
underside, feels around and draws out what appears to be a thin 
pink tube around 30cm long. He begins to massage. Pigs else- 
where snort, grunt or squeal, but the alpha pig is unmoved. Soon 
he has filled a thermal cup with more than 60 billion sperm. 
Around 150 pigs will owe their short, brutish lives to this emission. 

A malty smell hangs in the air at the Fuxin Breeding Farm in 
Jiangxi province in central China, 10 hectares of low concrete 
barns and fields beside a small reservoir, which is home to around 
2,000 pigs. The business was started four years ago by 31-year-old 
Ouyang Kuanxue. Mr Ouyang’s friends say he was destined to be 
a pig farmer-he was born in the Chinese zodiacal year of the pig- 
but his own explanation is more prosaic: when he came back to 
Pingxiang, his hometown, in 2003 after studying management at 
university in Beijing, he could not think what else to do. His grand- 
father was a coalminer who kept a few pigs. His father already had 
100. He decided to expand. 

Now the whole family is involved: together they have three 
farms with a total of around 5,000 swine. Mr Ouyang’s younger 
brother is in charge of production; his sister-in-law runs the office. 
The past year has been hard for them and other pig farmers, Mr 



Ouyang says, because pork prices have been low and feed expen- 
sive. But this lean year followed many fat ones. Mr Ouyang drives 
a Volkswagen suv; his wife has a new Audi, wears a Cartier brace- 
let and runs two nail bars; they own an apartment in a new block 
in the local town. Mr Ouyang has a panoply of pig-related news 
feeds on his phone. Still, when he goes out for dinner with friends, 
he tends to avoid pork. 

A brief history of Chinese pork 

The family’s good fortune is emblematic of China’s flying pig mar- 
ket over the past 35 years. Since the late 1970s, when the govern- 
ment liberalised agriculture, pork consumption has increased 
nearly sevenfold in China. It now produces and consumes almost 
500m swine a year, half of all the pigs in the world. The tale of Chi- 
nese pigs is thus a parable of the country’s breakneck economic 
rise. But it is more than symbolic: China’s lust for pork has serious 
consequences for the country’s economy and environment-and 
for the world. 

Pigs have been at the centre of Chinese culture, cuisine and 
family life for thousands of years. Pork is the country’s essential 
meat. In Mandarin the word for “meat” and “pork” are the same. 
The character for “family” is a pig under a roof The pig is one of the ►► 
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Every household needs one 



► 12 signs of the Chinese zodiac: those born in 
that year are said to be diligent, sympathetic 
and generous. Pigs signify prosperity, fertility 
and virility Poems, stories and songs cele- 
brate them. Miniature clay pigs have been 
found in graves from the Han Dynasty 
(206 bc -220 ad ). Historians think people in 
southern China were the first in the world to 
domesticate wild boars, 10,000 years ago. 

For centuries sacrificial pigs-and the eat- 
ing of pork-featured prominently in all 
forms of commemoration and festivity. At 
the autumnal Double Ninth Festival (on the 
ninth day of the ninth lunar month), male el- 
ders gathered at their ancestors’ tombs and 
slaughtered a pig as a symbol of that fore- 
bear’s ongoing provision for his descendants. 

When an estate was in financial trouble, pigs 
were the last expense to go, says James Wat- 
son, an anthropologist at Harvard University, 
because if the autumn rites were neglected, 
the ancestor would die a second, terrible 
death, a final expiration of his spirit. 

Almost every rural home once had a pig, 
not least because, well into the Communist 
era, the animals were part of the household 
recycling system. They consumed otherwise 
inedible waste and were valued for their ma- 
nure (even Mao Zedong was a fan of the “fer- 
tiliser factory on four legs”). And their meat 
has always been central to Chinese cooking: 
it has “the perfect flavour for Chinese cui- 
sine,” reckons Fuchsia Dunlop, a food writer 
and cook. Nothing is wasted. Pigs’ faces are 
served whole as a gourmet treat; their brains, says Ms Dunlop, are 
“soft as custard, and dangerously rich”. The appeal is medicinal as 
well as culinary: the innards are ascribed therapeutic benefits. 

From trotter to tail, the Chinese eat the whole hog. Still, for 
much of China’s history, pigs were a luxury consumed only rarely, 
sometimes extremely rarely. That has changed dramatically. 

Everything but the squeal 

Lei Xiaoping, the manager of Mr Ouyang’s farm, eats pork for ev- 
ery lunch and dinner these days-swine from the farm that have 
died in a fight or are too small to sell. He is not squeamish about 
guzzling pigs he has reared himself After all, as a child Mr Lei (now 
aged 51) ate pork only three times a year. 

Even before the revolution of 1949, most people in China got 
only 3% of their annual calorific intake from meat. Pork soon be- 
came scarcer still. Tens of millions died in the famine that fol- 
lowed Mao’s Great Leap Forward in the late 1950s and early 1960s. 
For decades after that peasants would rub pork fat around their 
woks to give their vegetables a meaty hint, says Ms Dunlop, before 
putting the fat away to use on another occasion. As recently as the 
early 1990s many Chinese mostly subsisted on a diet of vegetables 
bought at street markets. 

For Mr Lei, as for many of his countrymen, the years of depriv- 
ation are well within living memory. Not surprising, then, that eat- 
ing meat has become a symbol of triumph over hardship, as much 
a part of China’s transformation as the towering skyscrapers and 
glistening cities. Grandparents who once went hungry stuff their 
grandchildren with the treats they lacked-and top of the list is 
pork. The average Chinese now eats 39kg of pork a year (roughly a 
third of a pig), more even than Americans (who typically prefer 
beeO, and five times more per person than they ate in 1979. 

The most obvious impact has been on the pigs themselves. Un- 
til the 1980s farms as large as Mr Ouyang’s were unknown: 95% of 
Chinese pigs came from smallholdings with fewer than five ani- 



mals. Todayjust 20% come from these backyard farms, says Mindi 
Schneider of the International Institute of Social Studies in The 
Hague. Some industrial facilities, often owned by the state or by 
multinationals, produce as many as 100,000 swine a year. These 
are born and live for ever on slatted metal beds; most never see di- 
rect sunlight; very few ever get to breed. The pigs themselves have 
changed physically, too. Three foreign breeds now account for 95% 
of them; to preserve its own kinds, China has a national gene bank 
(basically a giant freezer of pig semen) and a network of indige- 
nous-pig menageries. Nevertheless, scores of ancient variants 
may soon die out. 

But China’s pigs are far from the only victims of their populari- 
ty. Demand for them worries the Communist Party, underpins 
what will soon be the world’s biggest economy and threatens Am- 
azon rainforests. 

This little piggy stayed home 

The Chinese eat so much pork that when its price goes up, the cost 
of other things rises, too. For the Communist Party, therefore, keep- 
ing affordable meat on the table is vital, not least for the stability of 
the economy. In 2007, for example, an estimated 45m pigs died in 
China from “blue ear pig disease”. Pork prices rocketed; the annual 
rate of increase of the consumer price index (sometimes known as 
the “consumer pig index” because of the creature’s prominent role 
in it) hit a ten-year high. Panic buying ensued. There were reports 
of customers being injured in a crush on a supermarket escalator 
when rushing to buy cheap chilled pork in Guangzhou, and a gen- 
eral pork-buying frenzy across China. Imports doubled. 

In response the party established the world’s first pork reserve, 
some of it in frozen form and some the live, snorting variety. This 
aims to keep pork affordable and reasonably priced: when pigs be- 
come too expensive, the government releases some of its stock 
onto the market; if they become too cheap, the reserve buys more 
porkers to keep farmers in profit. Other pro-pork policies include ►►► 
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► grants, tax incentives, cheap loans for farms 
and free animal immunisation-all intended 
to boost intensive pig farming and to keep 
plates loaded high with Chinese pork. Ac- 
cording to Chatham House, a London-based 
think-tank, the Chinese government subsi- 
dised pork production by $22 billion in 2012. 

That is roughly $47 per pig. 

Yet even the Communist Party can no lon- 
ger control every aspect of this vast industry. 

That is partly because the appetite for pork is 
now so great-and growing so fast-that sat- 
ing it depends on places far beyond China’s 
borders. Chinese pigs, in turn, are reshaping 
the environments of faraway countries. 

The Communist Party prizes self-suffi- 
ciency in food. Most of the pigs China eats 
are indeed home-grown. But each kilogram 
of pork requires 6kg of feed, usually pro- 
cessed soy or corn. Given the scarcity of wa- 
ter and land in China, it cannot feed its pigs as 
well as its people. The upshot is that Chinese 
swine, which previously ate household 
scraps, increasingly rely on imported feed. 

Ms Schneider reckons that more than half 
of the world’s feed crops will soon be eaten 
by Chinese pigs. Already in 2010 China’s soy imports accounted 
for more than 50% of the total global soy market. From a low base, 
grain imports are rising fast as well: the us Grains Council, a trade 
body, predicts that by 2022 China will need to import i9m-32m 
tonnes of corn. That equates to between a fifth and a third of the 
world’s entire trade in corn today. 

As a result, land use is changing drastically on the other side of 
the world. In Brazil, more than 25m hectares of land-parts of 
which were once Amazon rainforest-are being used to cultivate 
soy (Chinese companies have not signed up to the “soy roundta- 
ble”, a voluntary association, the members of which agree not to 
buy soyabeans from newly deforested land). Entire species of 
plants and trees are being sacrificed to fatten China’s pigs. Argenti- 
na has chopped down thousands of hectares of forest and shifted 
its traditional cattle-breeding to remote areas to make way for 
soyabeans. Since 1990 the Argentine acreage given over to that 
crop has quadrupled: the country exports almost all of its whole 
soyabeans-around 8m tonnes-to China. In some areas farmers 
harvest two or three crops a year, using herbicides that have been 
linked to birth defects and increased cancer rates. 

All these imports have made China ever-more exposed to glo- 
bal commodity prices. China has responded by buying land in 
other countries, some of which is used to grow feed crops or to 
raise pigs that are sold onto the domestic market at preferential 



prices. China itself is secretive about these 
purchases, but the International Institute for 
Sustainable Development, a Canadian 
think-tank, calculates that it has bought 5m 
hectares in developing countries; others 
think the total is higher. When Shuanghui, 
China’s largest pork producer, bought Smith- 
field Foods, an American firm, in 2013, it ac- 
quired huge stretches of Missouri and Texas. 
As demand for pork rises, China’s porcine 
empire is sure to expand. 

Pigging out 

Feeding the pigs is not farmers’ only concern. 
Their greatest fear is disease: growth slows 
when a pig gets sick, and, even more worry- 
ingly swine on modern Chinese farms tend 
to be genetically similar (many are half-sib- 
lings), so when one gets ill, much of the herd 
may succumb. Farmers routinely add small 
doses of antibiotics to their feed, and this, 
too, has daunting knock-on effects. In Ameri- 
ca and Europe such practices are associated 
with the emergence of “superbugs”, bacteria 
in animals and humans that are resistant to 
most antibiotics. In 2009 pigs exported from 
China to Hong Kong were found to harbour one such bug. The 
mainland government acknowledged the problem, yet the use of 
antibiotics, hormones and growth-promoters is barely regulated. 

These drugs pass into the wider food chain partly via sizzling 
plates of pork, and partly through the 5kg of manure that the aver- 
age pig produces a day. This once-desirable substance is now a crit- 
ical problem for China. Though large swathes of land have been 
set aside to contain it, they are poorly managed. The billions of 
tonnes of waste China’s livestock produce each year are one of the 
biggest sources of water and soil pollution in the country, accord- 
ing to the Ministry of Agriculture. The 16,000 dead pigs that were 
dumped in the tributaries of the Huangpu river, a source of Shang- 
hai’s tap-water, after a virus outbreak in 2013, were a lurid indica- 
tor of a seeping national problem. 

Porcine waste also contributes to emissions of methane and ni- 
trous oxide, a greenhouse gas that is 300 times more potent than 
carbon dioxide. Intensive swine-farming is much more polluting 
than smallholding. So, as well as depriving Earth of the natural 
cooling function of the rainforests they displace, Chinese pigs con- 
tribute to global warming more directly. Greenhouse-gas emis- 
sions from Chinese agriculture increased by 35% between 1994 
and 2005. The global expansion of livestock production is one of 
the primary causes of climate change, says Tony Weis of the Uni- 
versity of Western Ontario, Canada, responsible for almost a fifth 
of emissions produced by human activity. 

So although its proliferating pigs are a resonant symbol of 
China’s prosperity, they are also a menace. A few in 
China-a very few-are beginning to question the bene- 
fits of eating more and more pork. Meat consumption is 
beginning to plateau among the very rich; health 
scares have boosted sales of organic food, 
though it still accounts for a tiny share 
of agricultural production. Vegetarian- 
ism is growing, but is generally thought 
eccentric. The ambition of most Chinese 
continues to be to devour as large a slice of 
the pork pie as possible. In much of the 
rich world meat consumption is sta- 
ble or falling but in the Middle King- 
dom it soars unrestrained. Forget the 
zodiac: in today’s China, every year is 
the year of the pig. ■ 



As demand for pork rises, 
China's porcine empire is sure 
to expand 
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Conquistador of Metroland 

shape of London 




O N AUGUST 3rd 1900 Charles Yerkes, an American financier 
and ex-convict, gazed across London from the top of Hamp- 
stead Heath. His journey through the capital in a horse-drawn car- 
riage had already begun to persuade him that it was a fine place to 
invest. The streets heaved with people; Yerkes had never travelled 
through such a densely populated city. But the view from one of its 
highest points clinched his interest. To the south lay spires, crowd- 
ed terraced houses and congested streets. To the north were pas- 
tures, stretches of farmland and a few sleepy villages. 

Within two decades that landscape was transformed-thanks 
to Yerkes. By 1907 elegant redbrick Underground stations had been 
built to the north at Archway, near Highgate village, and to the 
north-west at Golders Green, on a site previously dominated by a 
pig farm and a crematorium. Land values surged. A photograph of 
Golders Green from 1920 shows an elegant high street lined with 
four-storey buildings and bustling with cars and buses. 

The story of how London expanded so swiftly at the turn of the 
20 th century is one of financial ingenuity, bold risk-taking and low 
skulduggery. It is also the tale of one dauntless American who, 
though notorious in his time, is today unknown in the city he 
helped shape. 

There are second acts in American lives 

America was full of men on the make in the second half of the 19th 
century. As John Franch observes in “Robber Baron”, a biography 
of Yerkes, he numbered among the “gilded generation” that also 
included Andrew Carnegie and John D. Rockefeller. Born in 1837, 



Yerkes grew up in an age of big business, when railways were 
stretching across the country like arteries and large enterprises 
springing up along them. By 1851, as Mr Franch enumerates, even 
the fairly rundown part of Philadelphia where the young Yerkes 
lived boasted three textile factories, a malt house, a machine shop 
and a sawmill. 

A child who did not care much for books-but had a head for 
numbers- Yerkes thrived in this atmosphere. He was born into a 
reasonably well-to-do Quaker family; his father was president of a 
bank. An indifferent student, he finished his education at 17 to 
work for a brokerage, and by the age of 28 had set up his own bank 
and was acquiring a reputation as a canny businessman. Then, in 
1871, a fire in Chicago and the ensuing stockmarket collapse undid 
him: Yerkes was found to have embezzled funds that he was hold- 
ing for the city of Philadelphia. He was sent to prison for two years 
and four months, serving seven months. 

“By the time I was 35 I had accumulated a fortune of some 
$im,” he later told an English journalist. “Then, by a stroke of ill 
luck, I lost it all... This, of course, is nothing extraordinary for 
Americans.” He rebuilt his fortune by investing in the burgeoning 
tram (or “streetcar”) business in Chicago in the late 1880s. His busi- 
ness methods were purposefully obscure: Yerkes would borrow 
cash, acquire leases and create networks of construction compa- 
nies, operating companies and holding companies before issuing 
diluted stock. Bribery of officials was rife, as was the badmouthing 
of competitors. In one particularly Machiavellian move, de- 
scribed by Sidney Roberts, a historian, Yerkes constructed a tram ►► 
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► line in the dead of night-and in four hours-so that fractious Chi- 
cago property-owners wouldn’t be able to stop him. 

Eventually he controlled hundreds of miles of tramway and 
railway But his luck ran out again. Infuriated by Yerkes’s badly lit 
trams and occasionally shoddy service, the citizens of Chicago re- 
volted when he tried to renew his franchises. Club-wielding men 
protested. Local newspapers ran angry editorials: Yerkes was por- 
trayed as a monopolising robber baron who had little regard for 
his passengers’ comfort. Spurned, in 1899 he decided to leave the 
Midwest. He sold his shares for an inflated $2om and moved 
to New York, packing up his growing art collection 
(which included the first Rodin sculpture bought by 
an American, a sword that once belonged to Oli 
ver Cromwell, and a few flashy portraits of Yer 
kes himselO; he installed it, along with his sec- 
ond wife, in a mansion overlooking 
Central Park. To the delight of New York 
gossip columnists, he also set up his 19- 
year-old mistress, Emilie Grigsby, in a flat 
two blocks away. 

Yerkes could have led an easy life in New 
York. He was 62 when he arrived, and admitted 
that he needed a rest. Photographs from the period 
show a sturdy, rather short man, with white whiskers 
and fashionably slicked hair, glaring at the camera. He 
looks fearsome, but also rather tired. His house in the city was 
magnificent: it had a two-storey conservatory full of rare birds, a 
penthouse theatre and a marble-clad hallway ornamented with a 
bust of Nero. It was far more fun to spend money in New York than 
in Chicago, he once quipped. But Yerkes could never settle any- 
where for long. He soon decided to invest in London’s transport 
network; he would spend the next five years travelling back and 
forth between America and Britain. 

The move would help ruin him financially. It would also be the 
finest idea of his life. 

Baron versus baron 

In 1900 London was the world’s largest city, with 6.5m inhabitants 
and streets thronged with omnibuses, hackney cabs and horse- 
drawn carriages. By the time Yerkes visited Hampstead Heath, 
three Underground lines were already dug and running: the Met- 
ropolitan, the District, and the City and South London line, which 
shuttled businessmen from Stockwell to King William Street in 
uncomfortable carriages known as “padded cells”. But a series of 
plans for further lines-stretching up from Charing Cross in central 
London to Hampstead in the north, or from Elephant and Castle in 
the south-east to Regent’s Park in the north-west-had stalled for 
lack of cash. 

Yerkes’s decision to invest was not driven by anglophilia. The 
government’s tendency to meddle and the interminable parlia- 
mentary processes annoyed him. An “ob- 
solete past” hung over the city like smog, 
he thought. Compared with Americans, 

Britons seemed sluggish. They took far too 
long to board a train, as if they “had a hun- 
dred years to do it in”, Yerkes huffed. To a 
man known to work 18-hour days-getting 
up at five o’clock to cycle 12 miles in his 
knickerbockers-the locals could seem 
lazy. In 1903 he told a reporter at the New 
York Times: “The trouble with the British 
workman is that he does not work enough. 

If you pass through London or adjacent 
places on a Saturday afternoon you will be 
perfectly amazed by the number of men 
playing ball.” He was willing to concede 
that “this is an enjoyable way to live. But it 
is a bit startling to a busy, hustling Ameri- 
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can.” That sort of indolence helped give this particular hustling 
American his opportunity. 

In New York Yerkes had met Thomas Reeves and H.H. Monta- 
gue Smith, English businessmen who were looking for funding for 
the Charing Cross to Hampstead railway. Now part of the Under- 
ground’s Northern line, this had been given parliamentary ap- 
proval in 1893; a construction contract had been signed in 1897, but 
finance proved elusive. After his visit to Hampstead in August 
1900 Yerkes paid £100,000 to the railway company and became its 
chairman. A new contract was signed, and two new bills put 
before Parliament to extend the line farther north to Gol- 
ders Green and Archway. 

As politicians pondered these proposals, and 
those submitted by rivals, Yerkes took over three 
other lines, actual and planned, among them 
the Great Northern, Brompton and Picca- 
dilly railway, a proposed route from west 
London to Einsbury Park in the north-east 
(see map). Altogether these projects 
would cost £i6m. To raise the cash Yerkes 
created a new company, the Underground Elec- 
tric Railways Company (uerl), enlisting a bank to 
help through the issuing of “profit-sharing secured 
notes”. Most investors were American, but Yerkes per- 
suaded some wary Britons to chip in too. Before he built 
anything, however, Yerkes would have to see off an even grander 
American financier: John Pierpoint Morgan. 

Morgan’s son, J. Pierpoint Morgan junior, had wired his father 
details of a proposed underground line to run from Piccadilly to 
north-east London, tracing a similar route to Yerkes’s Brompton 
and Piccadilly railway. Meanwhile London United Tramways 
(lut), a separate outfit that operated trams, put a bid into Parlia- 
ment to create a line serving two tram termini in west London. 
Morgan and the lut joined forces to build a line that would 
stretch under the city from Hammersmith in the west to Totten- 
ham in the north-east. 

In 1902 Yerkes won parliamentary approval for his extension 
up to Golders Green and Archway, as well as for his Brompton and 
Piccadilly line. Oddly (since the two schemes were so similar) 
Morgan’s plans were also approved; perhaps the mps thought one 
of them was bound to collapse-an outcome that, inadvertently, 
they helped bring about. The politicians were concerned that only 
the lucrative, central part of Morgan’s line would be built, so insist- 
ed that the whole thing, from Hammersmith to Tottenham, must 
be constructed. Still, when Parliament went into recess, it seemed 
that both the Yerkes and Morgan projects were viable. 

But when Parliament returned Yerkes had acquired a majority 
interest in the lut. This meant he could prevent it building its part 
of the Morgan line. The whole proposal promptly fell through. J.P. 
Morgan described Yerkes’s manoeuvres as “the greatest rascality 
and conspiracy I have ever heard of” Scan- 
dalised politicians huffed about this “very 
dirty transaction”. 



Paradise by way of Golders Green 

In the event Tottenham did not j oin the Un- 
derground network until the 1960s. All the 
same, Yerkes’s cunning and determination 
were a boon to his adopted city. They 
meant work on his Underground lines be- 
gan even as Parliament prevaricated and 
NiMBYS in Hampstead fretted that the 
Tube (as the system was soon known) 
would drain the Heath of moisture. If 
plans had been left to fester for ten more 
years, the rise of the motorbus would have 
made tunnelling under crowded streets 
seem even less worthwhile. As Christian ►► 
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CHARLES YERKES 



► Wolmar, a railway expert, points out, an- 
other deep-level Tube line did not open in 
London until 1968. 

And the monopolistic instinct that got 
Yerkes booted out of Chicago served a bet- 
ter purpose in London. By the time of the 
first world war his firm, the uerl, then 
known as the Underground Group and 
run by Alfred Stanley (later Lord Ashfield), 
controlled all but one of the city’s Tube 
lines, all three tram companies and the 
main bus operator. Its elegant roundel logo 
is still in use today. London’s transport net- 
work became a comprehensive system, 
not a fractured, chaotic one. Rather than 
leaving stations to switch lines, passengers 
could zip down escalators to do so instead. 

This changed the way people got around 
the city. It also changed the way the city it- 
self developed. 

In 1900 Yerkes told a sceptical Ameri- 
can journalist that “a generation hence 
London will be completely transformed- 
... people will think nothing of living 20 
miles or more from town, owing to electri- 
fied trains.” This had started to happen in 
parts of the city where railway lines had al- 
ready been built. Large Victorian houses 
clustered in places such as Clapham Junc- 
tion, a south London neighbourhood 
home to a railway terminus since 1863. But Tube lines would en- 
courage more people to move farther out. At a board meeting in 
1903 (reported in The Economist), Yerkes asserted: “Cheap fares to 
the suburban districts is the only thing that will solve the problem 
[of overcrowding], and other Londons must be built up on the out- 
skirts of London.” 

Other Londons were indeed built. Land values in Golders 
Green more than doubled between 1903 and 1904 alone. By 1908 
the Underground Group put up posters showing a couple in their 
garden in Golders Green: a man in a waistcoat, his sleeves rolled 
up, waters sunflowers; his wife reclines in a deckchair as their 
child plays nearby. Below are lines from William Cowper’s 1784 
poem, “The Task”, describing how pleasant it is to be at a “safe dis- 
tance” from “the great Babel”. The image is 
a precursor of the famous adverts that, 
after the first world war, touted “Metro- 
Land” as the bucolic domain of aspiring 
middle-class families. 



his rakish behaviour: a serial philanderer, 
Yerkes cheated repeatedly on both his 
wives and on Miss Grigsby. His behaviour 
so outraged his contemporaries that when 
the journalist Theodore Dreiser based a 
trilogy of novels on Yerkes’s life, he depict- 
ed him as a swarthy businessman who se- 
duces female stenographers in his oak- 
panelled office, and has to break down his 
wife’s door when she tries to strangle one 
of his mistresses. 

Americans were also unimpressed by 
his apparent lack of philanthropy, which 
seems mostly to have consisted of splash- 
ing out $23,000 on an electric fountain in 
Chicago in 1890 and, two years later, giving 
just over $300,000 to fund what was then 
the world’s largest telescope. (As a result, a 
crater on the moon is named after him.) 
Yerkes was startlingly blunt about his mo- 
tives: “Whatever I do, I do not from any 
sense of duty, but to satisfy myself” 

Yet, in a paradox characteristic of many 
voracious tycoons, he also wanted to leave 
a legacy. Initially, that seemed unlikely. 
Many of his other business schemes were 
ditched. Angry creditors contested his will. 
Proposals for his mansion in New York to 
become a museum fell through, and it was 
sold off along with his art collection. In the 
1930s the mansion was bulldozed and replaced with a modern 
apartment block. Plans to establish a hospital in his name were 
also scuppered. Yerkes once told his shareholders that the Under- 
ground would be “the crowning success” of his life. But, when his 
lines eventually opened, passenger numbers disappointed, and 
even that hope looked forlorn. 

After his death, though, the concern was saved from bankrupt- 
cy by Lord Ashfield, who ploughed money into advertisements, 
boosting the Tube’s popularity. Yerkes’s attention to details, such 
as the decor of his tile-clad stations, survived him, as did his vision 
of a city surrounded by densely packed suburbs. And, these days, 
his method for realising that vision is back in fashion. 

One of Yerkes’s lines is currently being extended; meanwhile 
Crossrail, a completely new project that 
scythes through London, is scheduled to 
open in 2016. Both of these schemes are 
funded partly by private capital: austerity 
has made it near-impossible to fund big in- 
frastructure projects with public money 
alone. The city is coming full circle, sug- 
gests Isabel Dedring, London’s deputy 
mayor for transport: back to a model of de- 
velopment based more on Yerkes-style in- 
dependent finance. 

Unlike J.P. Morgan, Yerkes’s feted arch 
rival, today few know of this strange, ex- 
travagant individual. His only real monu- 
ment does not bear his name. At Golders 
Green station-which still looks much the 
same as when Yerkes’s team built it in 
1907-a small brown plaque near the elec- 
tronic ticket gates notes the date the build- 
ing opened, and that some original fea- 
tures remain, such as ornate timber 
handrails in the stairwells. But it does not 
mention the man who ensured that the 
station, along with the suburb that blos- 
somed around it, got built. ■ 
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Mind the gap 

The three new lines that Yerkes champi- 
oned all opened between March 1906 and 
June 1907. He did not live long enough to 
see any of them in operation. When he be- 
came ill with kidney disease in 1905 he de- 
fied his doctor’s orders and kept a tele- 
phone by his bed. He also chaired 
meetings of his company, and gave news- 
paper interviews in which he yet again be- 
rated Londoners for being slow moving. 
But in November of that year he returned 
to America to die in the Waldorf Astoria 
hotel, with Miss Grigsby, his mistress, by 
his side. 

British newspapers were generous to- 
wards the man “who revolutionised our 
old-fashioned methods of going to and 
fro”. Americans were more scathing about 




Maybe iTs because he wasn't a Londoner 
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The Muslim Brotherhood 



Islamism is no longer the answer 



Political Islam is underpressure from generals, monarchs, jihadists-and voters 



I T WAS all smiles in the Qatari capital, 
Doha, when leaders of the Gulf Co-oper- 
ation Council met on December 9th. 
Unusually, the annual summit of the six- 
member club of Arab oil monarchies 
packed more politics than pageantry. It 
marked the official healing of a deep rift be- 
tween Qatar and its neighbours. More ac- 
curately, it confirmed the small but im- 
mensely rich host nation’s retreat, under 
sustained pressure, from an activist foreign 
policy its neighbours viewed not only as 
irksome but as downright subversive. 

For the past decade Qatar had given 
quiet, generous and persistent support to 
the Muslim Brotherhood. It had lent mon- 
ey, diplomatic backing and a powerful me- 
dia platform not only to the mother organi- 
sation, founded in Egypt in 1928, but to a 
range of affiliated and like-minded Islamist 
groups across the region. Qatar’s leaders 
leant ideologically towards the Brother- 
hood’s conservative but centrist Islamism. 
They also saw its tentacular reach as a 
force-multiplier for their own ambitions, 
and wagered on Brotherhood-style Islam- 
ism as the political wave of the Arab future. 

Indeed, in the Arab Spring of 2011 Broth- 
ers and their fellow travellers won elec- 
tions in Tunisia and Egypt, and took a lead 
in the bloodier uprisings of Syria, Libya 
and Yemen. The Palestinian branch, Ha- 
mas, had resorted to armed violence 
against Israel since the 1990s and took con- 



trol of the Gaza Strip. Turkey, in the elector- 
al grip of Recep Tayyip Erdogan and his ak 
party, seemed to offer an economically 
successful model of democratic Islamist 
rule: a bigger, modern-looking Brother. 

The Brothers’ dream has come apart 
with stunning swiftness. Beginning with 
the popularly backed military coup that 
ousted President Muhammad Morsi from 
power in Egypt in mid-2013, the Brother- 
hood’s brand of political Islam has suf- 
fered a stinging sequence of setbacks. In 
Tunisia voters have turned back to secular- 
ists. The apparent loss of Qatar as a patron 
leaves only Mr Erdogan as a bastion of sup- 
port for them, but his increasingly autocrat- 
ic government has few other friends left. 

How did it happen? The Brotherhood it- 
self is partly to blame. Its early strident 
anti-imperialism morphed, following the 
exit of colonial powers, into a more general 
opposition to oppressive secular regimes, 
deemed to be instruments of the West. 
While some strands shifted towards vio- 
lence, the mainstream opted for a patient 
policy of change from within. “Islam is the 
solution” became their vague slogan. 

The method seemed to pay off in the 
Arab spring. But in places like Tunisia and 
Egypt, the Brotherhood misread election 
wins as endorsement for its Islamist pro- 
ject, when they equally reflected the weak- 
ness, after years of dictatorship, of other 
political actors. The Brothers overplayed 



their hand and alienated support. Else- 
where, the Brotherhood found its white- 
collar brand of Islamism outflanked by 
harder-line groups that demanded instant 
rather than gradual application of Islamic 
law, or rejected democracy as a deviation 
from God’s commands. Among poor, trau- 
matised Sunnis in Iraq and Syria extreme 
jihadists with guns proved to have greater 
appeal. Seen as the strongest opposition 
group at the start of Syria’s civil war in 2011, 
the Brotherhood now wields little influ- 
ence on the ground. 

The Brothers also had powerful ene- 
mies. Whereas many Western govern- 
ments saw them as a potentially tolerable 
face for Islamism that might safely sponge 
up radicals inclined to terrorism, some 
Arab governments saw them as a mortal 
threat. This was the belief within Egypt’s 
“deep state”, which since the coup has 
killed hundreds of Brothers, arrested thou- 
sands and put the group’s entire leadership 
on trial. Egypt has squeezed Hamas, throt- 
tling Gaza’s licit and illicit border passages. 

More quietly, wealthy Gulf states have 
moved to stamp out Brotherhood influ- 
ence. “It is a fascist group,” flatly declares 
one senior Gulf official. “They have been a 
gateway, a recruiting device for every kind 
of extremism.” Propelled by such hostility, 
countries such as Saudi Arabia and the Un- 
ited Arab Emirates (uae) have joined 
Egypt in banning the Brotherhood as a ter- 
rorist organisation. Gulf monarchies have 
not just poured money into Egypt to prop 
up its post-coup government, and heaped 
pressure on Qatar by recalling ambassa- 
dors and threatening sanctions. In places 
such as Libya and Syria they have also 
backed factions opposed to the Brothers; in 
the case of the uae they have even con- 
ducted undeclared long-range bombing 
raids to thwart Islamists in Libya. ►► 
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Women and the niqab 

Hidden benefits 

CAIRO 

The full veil can be used for good, bad-and saucy 



► Such pressure has worked. Qatar has 
quietly expelled senior Brothers and mut- 
ed media coverage that was favourable to 
them. Jordan, whose branch of the Broth- 
erhood has long been the strongest opposi- 
tion party, has lately arrested several mem- 
bers, including a party leader charged with 
insulting friendly Arab states. In another, 
unrelated setback Shia rebels in Yemen, 
who in October seized the capital, Sana’a, 
have mounted a campaign of harassment 
against the Brotherhood-affiliated, and 
once powerful Islah Party. 

Left with no refuge in Arab states. Broth- 
erhood leaders have straggled towards ex- 
ile in Turkey. Among the rank and file, 
many are said to have drifted into the arms 
of jihadists, working as technicians, teach- 
ers, and doctors-sometimes as fighters- 
for Islamic State in Iraq and Syria. That may 
not be the outcome Gulf rulers intended. ■ 



Palestine and the UN 

Another gambit 



JERUSALEM 

How far will Mahmoud Abbas push a 
resolution to end Israeli occupation? 

T he Palestinian president, Mahmoud 
Abbas, has a habit of lurching from one 
supposedly game-changing initiative to 
another, then flinching in the face of resis- 
tance. After this summer’s war between Is- 
rael and Hamas in Gaza killed more than 
2,000 Palestinians, at least half of whom 
were civilians, Mr Abbas threatened to j oin 
the International Criminal Court and have 
Israel indicted for war crimes, but then 
balked. Last week he threatened to cut se- 
curity co-ordination with Israel when a 
Palestinian minister died following a scuf- 
fle with Israel’s troops near Ramallah-and 
promptly backtracked. 

Palestinians therefore have good rea- 
son to ask themselves whether Mr Abbas’s 
latest gambit-seeking a un Security 
Council resolution ordering Israel to end 
the occupation within two years-will be 
pursued with real vigour. 

The ageing president is struggling to 
stay relevant. He abjured the use of vio- 
lence against Israel, but still there is no 
prospect of a Palestinian state, with East Je- 
rusalem as its capital, in the territories Isra- 
el occupied in 1967. Abroad, regional and 
Western powers seem preoccupied by 
matters other than Palestine, not least the 
war against Islamic State in Syria and Iraq. 
At home Mr Abbas’ own allies are tiring of 
his diplomatic manoeuvring, which never 
seems to come to fruition. 

The Palestinian draft resolution would 
require Israel to end the occupation by the 
end of 2016 and agree to international pro- 



C OVERING a woman’s face (as well as 
her body) is said by some devout 
Muslims to protect her virtue. But the full 
veil has long lent itself to other purposes. 
In one tale of “One Thousand and One 
Nights”, a tome of traditional Arabic 
stories. Prince Ardashir is slipped into the 
bedroom of Princess Hayat al-Nufus by 
her nurse, who veils him and teaches 
him a female gait; in another story King 
Shah Zaman catches the wife of his 
brother. King Shahryar, cavorting with 20 
slave girls, ten of whom prove, when 
disrobed, to be well-endowed males. 

Of late the niqab, or full veil, has been 
used less cheerfully. On Decemberi3th 
Yemeni authorities said its police had 
shot dead several al-Oaeda militants 
who were disguised as fully veiled wom- 
en. On Decemberist a black-veiled wom- 
an stabbed to death an American teacher 
in an Abu Dhabi shopping centre. 

The incident provoked a rare flutter of 
debate in the Gulf, mostly on Twitter and 
other social media, over whether the 
niqab should be restricted as a security 
threat. Separately a Saudi sheikh, Ahmed 
al-Ghamdi, was criticised and threatened 
with death after declaring on television 
that Islam does not require women to 
cover their faces (his wife was inter- 
viewed, bare-faced, alongside him). 

The use and abuse of the niqab is 
nothing new. Nuri al-Said, a former Iraqi 
prime minister, tried to escape Baghdad 
after the 1958 revolution by donning one, 
but was caught and killed. Western jour- 
nalists have at times availed themselves 
of the garment to slip in to difficult places. 

Some countries have restricted the 
niqab as a symbol of the repression of 



tection for Palestinians. Binyamin Netan- 
yahu, Israel’s prime minister, says any pull- 
out would endanger Israel and bring 
armed Islamists to the outskirts of Tel Aviv. 
European leaders have suggested alterna- 
tives such as setting the parameters for ne- 
gotiations and mandating an agreement- 
not withdrawal-within two years. 

The Americans seem torn. They are 
loth to use their veto to defend an Israeli 
leader that President Barack Obama re- 
gards as obstructive. Equally, they worry 
that Israelis will interpret an American de- 
cision to withhold their veto as meddling 
in their election in March. Perhaps Ameri- 
ca will lean towards the Europeans. 

Mr Abbas set a deadline of December 
17th for tabling the motion, but arguments 
over its wording could continue for 



women (or a security measure). Erance 
and Belgium have banned the full veil in 
public. Muslim-majority Turkey prevents 
women from wearing it in some places. 
Some women claim the niqab sets them 
free and say that the prohibitions infringe 
their rights. But in July the European 
Court of Human Rights upheld the ban 
introduced by Erance in 2011. 

As in the Arabian Nights, full veiling 
can be a means of getting around conser- 
vative social conventions. Saudi women, 
for instance, recount how they use the 
niqab to meet boyfriends or lovers incog- 
nito. Still, on the whole, the niqab gives 
men the edge in cross-dressing. On De- 
cemberisth a Saudi woman dressed as a 
man to watch a football game in Jeddah; 
she was spotted and arrested. 




What lies behind? 



weeks-perhaps, hope Western diplomats, 
they might even last until after Israel’s elec- 
tion. Jordan’s ambassador to the un, as the 
Arab League representative on the Security 
Council, is responsible for tabling the Pal- 
estinian draft, but says she has yet to re- 
ceive a text. If Mr Abbas really wanted to 
push a vote through, ask Palestinian offi- 
cials, would he not wait until January 
when more receptive members at the Se- 
curity Council take up their seats? 

Criticism of Mr Abbas is growing. Eor all 
but two of his ten years in office he has 
ruled by decree, and repeatedly postponed 
elections after his term lapsed five years 
ago. Western diplomats have sought to 
strengthen Mr Abbas as the best hope for 
peace. But even they worry that he is be- 
coming part of the problem. ■ 
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Nigerian politics 

Church, state and 
mosque 

LAGOS 

Politics and religion make a 
combustible electoral mixture 

I N NIGERIA’S capital, Lagos, the candle- 
like minarets of the Central Mosque look 
out over streets and alleyways filled with a 
plethora of churches and cathedrals. Yet 
these two Abrahamic religions do not co- 
exist quite as peacefully in many other 
parts of Nigeria, which is about half Mus- 
lim and half Christian; bouts of violence 
have broken out periodically since the 
1960s, mainly in the northern and central 
parts of the country, many of which are un- 
der Islamic law, or sharia (see map). 

With elections scheduled for February 
2015, there are growing concerns that these 
long-standing rivalries may be brought 
closer to the boil. On December uth Nige- 
ria’s main opposition party, the All Progres- 
sives Congress (apc), selected as its presi- 
dential candidate Muhammadu Buhari, a 
septuagenarian Muslim from the north. 
He will stand against the incumbent presi- 
dent, Goodluck Jonathan, a Christian 
southerner, just as he did in 20u. That cam- 
paign was among Nigeria’s bloodiest, with 
more than 800 people killed in sectarian 
fighting. Some worry that, with both par- 
ties playing up religion, there is now poten- 
tial for even worse bloodshed. 

Mr Buhari was the military ruler of Ni- 
geria between 1983 and 1985 before being 
himself overthrown in a subsequent coup. 
He has a reputation for incorruptibility 
and firm discipline (during his time as mil- 
itary ruler, civil servants who arrived late 
for work were forced to do squat-jumps). 
However many Christians, who predomi- 
nate in the south, view his brand of Islam 
as too strident for their liking. 

Worries about the fair treatment of 
Christians have also been exacerbated by 
the situation in the northeast, where Boko 
Haram, a jihadist group, is trying to estab- 
lish an Islamic state. Instability has killed 
more than 16,000 people. Many of the vic- 
tims are Muslim, but the Islamists have 
also singled out Christians for murder or 
forced conversion to Islam. 

“Bad governance, inefficiency and cor- 
ruption have stirred up religion to the 
point that it becomes a defining identity,” 
says Matthew Kukah, a respected public 
intellectual and Bishop of the Diocese of 
Sokoto in northern Nigeria. “The worry is 
whether [Buharil has the capacity to rein in 
the excesses of his supporters, a good num- 
ber of whom may not possess the reflex for 
showing tolerance.” 

Many Muslims, meanwhile, feel alien- 
ated by a president who has failed to nar- 




row deep divides between the more 
prosperous south and impoverished 
north. He is also seen as partisan in repre- 
senting a diverse nation, despite his ap- 
pointment of a Muslim running mate. In 
October Mr Jonathan made a “private pil- 
grimage” to Jerusalem, where he was re- 
ported to have visited various Christian 
and Jewish holy sites but no Muslim ones. 
“Whether Goodluck likes to hear it or not, 
he is seen by most Muslim masses in Nige- 
ria as the most pro-Christian president,” 
Ahmad Gumi, a controversial Muslim cler- 
ic, wrote in an open letter earlier this year. 

Mr Buhari had thought of choosing a fel- 
low Muslim as his running mate. Instead he 
picked Yemi Osinbajo, a lawyer and a se- 
nior Pastor in the Redeemed Christian 
Church of God. Mr Buhari has avoided an 
obvious provocation to Christians. Pray 
that good sense continues to prevail. 



Human rights law 

First Kenya, now 
Sudan 

The International Criminal Court takes 
another bad knock 

I T HAS been a bad few weeks for the Inter- 
national Criminal Court (icc)-and for 
the cause of justice, in Kenya and Sudan. 
First, on December 5th the court’s chief 
prosecutor, Fatou Bensouda, declared that 
the charge of crimes against humanity laid 
three years ago against Kenya’s president, 
Uhuru Kenyatta (for atrocities allegedly 
perpetrated by him in the aftermath of a 
disputed election in 2007), would be 
dropped for lack of co-operation by Ken- 
ya’s government. 

Then, a week later, Ms Bensouda de- 
clared bitterly that she was “left with no 
choice but to hibernate investigative activ- 
ities in Darfur”, meaning that the icc was 
unable to press home its charge of geno- 
cide against President Omar al-Bashir of 
Sudan. This was for atrocities in the disaf- 
fected region of Darfur in and after 2003, 



when some 300,000 civilians are thought 
to have died as a result of the fighting be- 
tween rebels and Mr Bashir’s forces. 

Messrs Kenyatta and Bashir, both of 
whom portray the court as a tool of West- 
ern governments bent on doing them 
down, are jubilant. At a meeting of the Afri- 
can Union (au) to be held next month, 
Uganda’s president, Yoweri Museveni, 
may call for the 34 African countries that 
are icc members to withdraw from it. 

The ICG’s two decisions are a heavy 
blow to the credibility of the court, which a 
growing number of African leaders have 
accused of bias, since all the 30-odd people 
indicted by it since it began to operate in 
2002 have been African. No matter that, as 
Ms Bensouda (a Gambian) has pointed 
out, five of the eight sets of cases under 
way were initiated by African states and 
that two, including Sudan’s, were referred 
to the court by the un Security Council. Or 
that it was Mr Museveni himself who 
asked the icc to indict Joseph Kony whose 
Lord’s Resistance Army has made murder- 
ous mayhem in northern Uganda and be- 
yond for nearly three decades. 

The cases of Kenya and Sudan differ 
sharply. Though Ms Bensouda has com- 
plained about the failure of Kenya’s au- 
thorities to co-operate with the case 
against Mr Kenyatta, he accepted the 
court’s jurisdiction. The case against him 
has been definitively withdrawn. 

Sudan, however, is not a member of the 
ICC and Mr Bashir, who never for a mo- 
ment contemplated submitting to its au- 
thority, remains indicted-with no statute 
of limitation. Moreover, the horrors being 
inflicted on civilians in the outlying re- 
gions of Sudan are still going on. Seven 
weeks ago 200 women were reported to 
have been raped by soldiers in Tabit, a vil- 
lage in southern Darfur. “Not only does the 
situation [therel continue to deteriorate, 
the brutality with which crimes are being 
committed has become more pro- 
nounced,” said Ms Bensouda in her cri de 
coeur to the un Security Council, blaming 
it for referring Sudan to the court in the first 
place yet dismally failing to back it up. Her 
last-gasp hope is to “spur it into action” by 
more vigorously seeking the arrest of Mr 
Bashir, whom she calls “a fugitive from jus- 
tice”. States that have signed up to the icc 
should, she says, meet their obligations to 
arrest him whenever he travels abroad, 
which he has done with brazen impunity. 

Ms Bensouda’s candour at the icc 
meeting was intended to shame the Securi- 
ty Council into action against Sudan. Rus- 
sia and China are certain to block any such 
thing. Meanwhile the civilians of Darfur 
and other battered parts of Sudan will feel 
even more defenceless than before. They 
fear that Ms Bensouda’s expression of an- 
ger and frustration will be taken by Mr Ba- 
shir as giving him a free hand to act in Dar- 
fur as he brutally likes. ■ 
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The flight of the turkey 



The bird's many names speak 
of early globalisation and 
confusion 




B efore tucking in this year, spare a thought for the journey 
made by the big-bodied, bright-plumed and flightless bird that 
may have landed on your Christmas table. Wherever this speci- 
men was raised and wherever you are dining, the species has trav- 
elled a very long distance to reach you. Five hundred years ago the 
turkey starred in a world tour as a thing of wonder. Its best souve- 
nirs are the names it collected along the way. 

In the English-speaking world, no schoolchild fails to notice 
that the holiday bird and a certain Near Eastern country share the 
same name. The turkey, however, does not come from Turkey; the 
story behind this fact shows just how many errors can be strung 
together to make a single word. Of all the turkey’s misnomers, the 
official Linnaean name from 1758 must qualify as the wrongest: 
Meleagris gallopavo gallopavo. It crosses Greek roots with Latin to 
mean “guinea-fowl chicken-peacock chicken-peacock”. Wrong on 
five counts, but typical. The only thing the turkey’s namers have 
got right consistently is that the bird is not-from-here. 

Sadly, this is now a fact everywhere; the familiar turkey is ex- 
tinct in the wild. Before it was domesticated it lived free in Mexico 
(patriotic Americans may opt to celebrate a few fossilised turds 
which prove that another strain of turkey was once reared inde- 
pendently, in what is now the south-western United States). Some 
of the turkey’s wild cousins still thrive in hills and hollows, from 
Acapulco to Maine. But the gobblers served at Thanksgiving re- 
turned to North America only after their Mexican ancestors had 
crossed the Atlantic twice, first to Spain and then back from Eng- 
land. Yet nowhere, in any language, is this bird called the mexico. 
Instead its origin has been attributed to other distant places: to 
Asia Minor, of course, but also to South America, to West Africa, 
ancient Rome and Ethiopia-and perhaps most persistently to In- 
dia. It seemed exotic everywhere, never quite for the right reasons. 

Before the Spaniards brought the Mesoamerican turkey to Eu- 
rope, it had been domesticated by forerunners of the Aztecs, first 
for its colourful feathers and then for its meat. When he came in 
1519 Cortes found the court of Moctezuma to have a ravenous de- 
mand for the stuff. Turkeys were brought to the king as tribute and 
sacrificed en masse at festivals and mundane rituals. Between the 
needs of the royal household and its menagerie of eagles, jaguars 
and reptiles, Moctezuma must have levied 1,000 birds a day. He 
gave the Spaniards a batch of 1,500, along with a great deal of gold, 
in the months before Cortes’s men razed his capital. 

From the first the Spanish were confused about what kind of 
creature they were seeing. Peter Martyr d’Anghiera, a chronicler of 
the early Spanish empire, described the Mexicans’ gift as being “a 
great multitude of theyr peacockes, both cockes and hennes, 
deade and alyve...to cary with theym into Spayne for encrease”. 
Europeans had known peacocks since ancient times-the bible 
puts them in King Solomon’s court-hut before the printing press 
and photography, commoners knew them only as a rumour, like 
the unicorn. By 1530 Martyr was still writing about Mexico, and it 
had become clear to him that turkeys were not, after all, “peacocks 
of sober colours”. But by then the big new bird was already gener- 
ations into its European life, taking on a variety of misattributions 
as trade routes proliferated. 

The turkey was going global at an extraordinary moment in 
world history, when the whole planet seemed up for grabs. Euro- 
peans’ sense of their place in the world changed throughout the 
15th and 16th centuries. The Ottoman Turks had absorbed what 
was left of the Roman empire. Constantinople had fallen to Islam 
in 1453, spurring Christendom in its scramble for the rest of the 
planet. By the turn of the next century, Columbus had made half 



the world New. Ancient Africa’s coastlines were being charted, as 
Portuguese traders felt their way around the Cape of Good Hope 
and sent slave-raiding parties up the riverways to stock new plan- 
tations in Brazil with forced labour. Then in 1498 Vasco da Gama 
was rewarded for clearing the Cape by his discovery of the mari- 
time route to India. He landed in Calicut, today’s Kozhikode, 
whence he brought back the textiles that got called “calico”. 

Sea-faring Arabs held a position of unique influence in this 
world. With Istanbul on the site of old Byzantium, and a useful al- 
liance with Venice, the Ottomans had become the masters of trade 
on the Mediterranean and beyond. Even before Spain had 
reached the Americas, trading ships manned by Arabs and their 
allies were swearing allegiance to the Turkish caliph sitting in the 
Ottomans’ new capital. In the eyes of Christian Europeans, this 
made them all people of Turkey, or merchants of the Turkey trade. 
The goods they dealt were called Turkey goods, and among these 
were “Turkey birds”. 

The first Turkey birds to hit European markets were not, how- ►► 
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► ever, turkeys. Instead they were an entirely different race of birds 
from Africa, plump, pleasantly plumed little pheasants that prob- 
ably should have been named for the Guinea coast from the start. 
Ancient Romans had domesticated the guinea-fowl centuries be- 
fore the medieval Turkey trade began. But the Europe’s guinea 
hens had died off in the Dark Ages and it took their reintroduction 
under the caliphate to set up Europe for the big American-for-Afri- 
can poultry bait-and-switch that was to come. Eor at least a cen- 
tury the Europeans were not feeling too picky about where the so- 
called Turks were sourcing their so-called Turkey birds. 

Even the most literate men were befuddled. Shakespeare had 
some of the most basic facts of turkey biology backwards. “Here 
he comes, swelling like a turkey-cock,” mocks a character in “Hen- 
ry V”, referring to the bird’s embarrassing wattles and puffed-out 
tail feathers. But this is pure anachronism. The play’s characters 
would have died in the first half of the 15th century, 100 years be- 
fore any Englishman could have seen the tom-turkey’s mating dis- 
play. Henry VIII might have lived to chomp on a roast turkey leg, 
but what Henry V and his contemporaries knew as a turkey was 
instead the smaller African guinea hen, without the wattles and 
swollen pride of the Mexican turkey. 

But the small guinea fowl proved no match for the newcomer, 
which has finer flesh and feathers and a less irritating demeanour. 
Borne by men of the Turkey trade, the newer kind of “Turkey bird” 
spread rapidly from Spain. By 1530 it had reached Italy, then Eng- 
land in 1541 or earlier, and around Scandinavia by 1550. With little 
fanfare, the new breed was changing patterns of animal husband- 
ry. The ordinary chicken was too entrenched 
to be dislodged, but the turkey made head- 
way in the market for gloriously feathered 
poultry that could command a large tray. 

Pheasants, herons, swans, and even flamin- 
gos and peafowl had all been devoured in 
medieval courts. Not because their flesh was 
any sweeter than chickens’-it was not, by all 
accounts-but because the creatures them- 
selves were rare and spectacular; any one of 
them served to make a more exclamatory 
point at the end of a banquet board. To stuff 
and serve a roasted bird that dressed itself like an exotic king: what 
better way to declare victory over a conquered land? When the 
Dutch landed on Mauritius at the end of the century, they set 
about eating the dodo to oblivion. By then the turkey was well-es- 
tablished, breeding readily and relatively tasty. 

So what do the actual people of Turkey make of all this? They 
are in no position to cock a snook, for they call the turkey... the 
hindi Like the first Spaniards arriving in Mexico, most of the peo- 
ple of the eastern Mediterranean thought the turkey looked more 
like a peacock than anything else. And they already knew the pea- 
cock well, from the India trade. So the modern Turkish for turkey is 
“India bird”. At some point the trade in turkeys must have dis- 
placed peafowl in the Turkish diet, but the name stuck. (And who 
is to say for certain that they were wrong? Suppose at one point 
hindi meant simply any ostentatious fan-tailed bird with a thick 
body, which could really use a few more minutes in the oven.) The 
Turks are hardly alone in this. Hebrew calls it hodu, an ancient 
name for India, and the Erench is still dmde-from Inde. Georgian, 
Russian, Polish and others keep them company. And many more, 
if you add the Europeans who named their India trade for the old 
port of Calicut: Dutch calls the turkey kalkoen, the Scandinavian 
languages and Lithuanian likewise. Even the Sinhala of Sri Lanka, 
Calicut’s near neighbours, call the bird kalukuma, which must be a 
borrowing from the Dutch. 

The overwhelming trend has been for confusing the hot new 
exotic thing with another-slightly more familiar-exotic thing. 
When one part of the world discovers another, cases of mistaken 
identity abound. Around South-East Asia the turkey became the 
Dutch chicken, the Erench chicken, the “foreign chicken”. In past 



centuries the thing to do with a special delicacy was to serve it up 
on a platter to mark a feast. And when a thing is so new that our an- 
cestors did not know what to call it, it must be a special thing in- 
deed. The odd-looking Muscovy duck, the only other poultry to 
spread from the New World, is a parallel case. Its names attribute it 
to the North-East passage to China; to the Barbary coast; to Cairo. 

“It’s Greek to me” is peculiar to English only in so far as Greek is 
fairly close to English. Actual Greeks, and most other Europeans, 
say the same thing by reference to the weirdest language they can 
find, as the Erench do with “c’est du chinois”. No one knows how to 
give a funny name like the Chinese, for whom the Mandarin xi- 
hongguo (“Western red fruit”) for tomato, is par for the course. But 
the logic of Chinese is such that they need not use foreign-place 
names to turn a thing exotic. Poetry does the job for them. In 
Guangdong a traditional meal for the winter holidays is casserole 
of “dragon, phoenix and tiger”. A puree of snake, chicken and cat, 
by a different name. With delicacies like those hiding in the gar- 
den, who needs to go abroad? (Their version of “it’s Greek” is “it’s 
the language of birds”.) Their turkey nowadays is a relatively unin- 
spired “fire chicken”, for its face’s tendency to flare up shades of 
red, white and blue. Earlier they called it the “seven-faced chick- 
en”, which spread to Korean and Japanese. 

Flights of fancy 

India was always the champion, from the point of view of a 15th- 
century European: there was no more exotic place on Earth. Hence 
“the West Indies”, “American Indians” and other famous mis- 
takes. But the actual Indians of the day had 
their own taste for faraway fancies. In 1612, 
within a century of Cortes’s trip to Mexico, 
the Portuguese had brought the turkey to the 
court of the Mughal emperor Jahangir. As a 
man whose own son Shah Jahan was to sit 
on something called the Peacock Throne for a 
living, Jahangir knew something about spec- 
tacular birds. These animals “were very 
strange and wonderful, such as I had never 
seen and up to this time no one had known 
their names,” he wrote in his memoirs. “In 
body [itl is larger than a peahen, and smaller than a peacock. 
When it is in heat and displays itself it spreads out its feathers like 
the peacock and dances about. Its beak and legs are like those of a 
cock. Its head, neck and the part under the throat are every minute 
of a different colour.” His greatest painter, Ustad Mansur, made mi- 
nute studies of this marvellous creature, each as beautiful as any 
European image of a unicorn. 

The Great Mughal’s excitement at a novelty from abroad can 
seem like a thing of magic itself, from today’s vantage. He might 
have been the richest man in the world and commanded hun- 
dreds of thousands of soldiers, but the turkey’s exoticism made it 
an obj ect of wonder for him. 

How different the world looks from the 21st-century dining ta- 
ble. The rise of the cargo-container ship and the abundance it 
brings everywhere have turned people’s feelings about the ori- 
gins of food upside down. Now that supermarkets are stuffed 
with exotic fare airfreighted from distant coasts. Westerners try to 
gesture towards their own heritage when laying a festive table, the 
more local the better. Americans persist in prizing the turkey for 
being a homely critter of the heartland, just like granddad had, 
even when their meal’s very name is that of a foreign country. 
Posh Britons are turning to the colourless goose for Christmas, on 
grounds of tradition. What was raised next door is in vogue, all the 
better if it was raised in the fashion of our forebears-never mind 
that those ancestors prized delicacies that travellers had brought 
from afar. In Jahangir’s day, a great bird was given a name to reflect 
the greatness of the journey that brought it to the table. They al- 
most got it right, too. Modern Hindi follows the Mughal court in 
calling the turkey peru-just half a continent off the mark. ■ 
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France's reforms 

Cycling, but where to? 



PARIS 

The government’s reforms seem too timid to its critics abroad, but too bold to its 
opponents at home 



W HEN Francois Hollande dumped his 
prime minister in March 2014, it 
marked a u-turn for the Socialist president. 
Out went the politics of envy and punitive 
taxes. In came talk of lower public spend- 
ing and encouraging business. Under Ma- 
nuel Vails, the new prime minister and a 
voice of Blairite moderation, the language 
has changed, to the relief of those exasper- 
ated by the unreconstructed French left. 
But sceptics have been waiting to see if fine 
words would be matched with deeds. 

On the public finances, the government 
has shifted its deficit reduction in 2014 from 
tax rises, which were throttling investment 
and growth, to curbing spending. It has 
promised no further tax increases in 2015. 
Even Mr Hollande’s infamous 75% top tax 
rate, a much-hyped campaign promise, is 
disappearing. The upshot will not be 
enough fiscal consolidation for France to 
obey the euro-zone rules in 2015; it has uni- 
laterally pushed back to 2017 its promise to 
bring the deficit down to 3% of gdp. But at 
least the direction is now right. 

A bigger question-mark hangs over ef- 
forts to improve competitiveness. These 
rest on two pillars. One is a reduction in 
payroll taxes on companies, worth €12 bil- 
lion in 2015. Business likes this, even 
though it has not prompted firms to create 
new jobs as the government had hoped. 
The other is a draft law to liberalise the 
economy, unveiled on December 10th by 
Emmanuel Macron, the economy minister. 



It loosens Sunday-trading rules, deregu- 
lates the intercity coach industry, speeds 
up labour tribunals and opens up protect- 
ed professions. 

Mr Macron’s bill is the Socialist govern- 
ment’s flagship effort to rid the economy of 
rigidities that limit growth. Ever since 
Charles de Gaulle commissioned a report 
published in 1959 on how to “remove the 
obstacles to economic expansion”, succes- 
sive governments of left and right have or- 
dered studies that recommend deregula- 
tion, including of professions such as 
pharmacies and notaries, only to ignore 
them. Since the notary profession was cod- 
ified under Napoleon, the rules have 
changed only once-in 1945. So it is to Mr 
Macron’s credit that he is trying at all. 

Some parts of his bill will have direct, 
quantifiable results. Under existing rules 
protecting the railways, for instance, priv- 
ate coach lines can transport only a limited 
quota of intercity passengers, and only on 
routes that link France with other coun- 
tries. There are no dedicated intercity 
coaches. So to travel from Perigueux to 
Clermont-Ferrand, say, passengers must 
make a five-hour, two-train journey for 
what is a direct road trip of three hours. 
The government reckons this reform alone 
could create 10,000 new jobs. 

Another plus is Mr Macron’s plans for 
Sunday trading. He wants shops to open 
one Sunday a month, up from five a year, 
and every Sunday and evening in “interna- 



tional tourist zones” and railway stations. 
The idea is to discourage tourists from leav- 
ing Paris on Sundays to spend their money 
in London. Overall, the Macron bill has 
been welcomed by Medef, the employers’ 
body, as a “real step in the right direction”. 

The trouble is that what pass as useful, 
if meagre, changes by international stan- 
dards are seen as downright provocative 
by Mr Macron’s party. “Has the left now got 
nothing else to suggest for the organisation 
of our lives than a Sunday walk in a shop- 
ping centre and the accumulation of retail 
goods?” asked Martine Aubry the left- 
wing mayor of Lille, in Le Monde. For some 
Socialists, rest on Sundays is a historic 
achievement of the labour movement; any 
attempt to revoke this right is an assault on 
the very concept of progress. 

When the bill goes to parliament in Jan- 
uary 2015, it will face resistance not only 
from the right, which opposes more com- 
petition for notaries, but from the govern- 
ment’s disgruntled parliamentary major- 
ity. Some bits are likely to be diluted. As it 

is, thanks to internal disputes, Mr Macron 
had to relinquish to the health minister all 
things paramedical. Pharmacies, for in- 
stance, will keep their monopoly on non- 
prescription drugs such as paracetamol. 

As for labour-market reform, it has 
largely been dropped altogether. There is 
nothing about the 35-hour working week, 
despite Mr Macron’s repeated criticism of 

it. Nor, despite his original plans, is there 
any effort to ease “threshold effects”: 
works-council and other rules that kick in 
when a firm’s headcount increases beyond 
a certain level (usually 49), discouraging 
any additional hiring. 

The government insists that it is ready 
to legislate next year to make it easier for 
firms to negotiate changes in working time 
and pay in return for protecting jobs. This 
can now be done only if a firm faces “seri- ►► 
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German xenophobia 

Peaceful, but menacing 

BERLIN 

A new movement with a barely hidden message of hate unsettles Germany 



C ALLING themselves Pegida, or “patri- 
otic Europeans against the Islamisa- 
tion of the Occident”, since October they 
have marched through Dresden every 
Monday. Their numbers are growing: on 
Decemberi5thi5,ooo protested. Their 
slogans of xenophobic paranoia (“No 
sharia in Europe!”) seem bizarre in Saxo- 
ny, where only 2% of the population is 
foreign and fewer than i% are Muslim. 

The marchers make no attempt to 
explain their demands. Convinced of a 
conspiracy of political correctness, they 
do not speak to the press. Eew bear any 
signs of neo-Nazism. They have es- 
chewed violence. What they share is 
broad anxiety about asylum-seekers 
(200,000 in 2014) and immigrants. 

The instigator is Lutz Bachmann, 
owner of an ad agency who once fled to 
South Africa to avoid being locked up for 
dealing drugs. He has imitators in other 
cities: Bonn has a Bogida march, Wurz- 
burg a Wiigida. But eastern Germany, 
especially Dresden, is the movement’s 
base. Counter-demonstrations have 
sprung up, but their numbers in Dresden 
(about 5,600 this week) are dwarfed by 
Pegida’s. Chancellor Angela Merkel 
accused Pegida of “agitation and defama- 
tion”; Heiko Maas, the justice minister, 
called it a “disgrace for Germany”. 

But the csu, a centre-right party in 
Bavaria that governs with Mrs Merkel, 
was more nuanced. Calling Pegida a 
disgrace amounted to “a massive de- 
nigration of peaceful protesters,” said a 
spokesman. The csu had made news by 
saying that foreigners should be forced to 



speak German even “in the family”, 
though it later backtracked. The leader of 
the new anti-euro party. Alternative for 
Germany, Bernd Lucke, said he consid- 
ered Pegida’s demands “legitimate”. 

Germany remains a tolerant place, 
one reason why some 465,000 migrants 
arrived last year, making it the world’s 
second most popular destination after 
America. But Pegida is a reminder that 
many, especially in eastern Germany, 
harbour resentments that can be exploit- 
ed. “We are the people,” the marchers in 
Dresden shouted. It was the phrase East 
Germans used in 1989 in protest against 
their communist overlords. To outsiders, 
the cry now sounds chilling. 




We don't need no Muslims here 



► ous economic difficulties”. As one minister 
puts it, “there are so many constraints that 
few agreements have been made.” Yet 2015 
is also a local-election year. If anything, 
caution will temper reformist ambitions. 

A recent Eranco-German report, co- 
written by Jean Pisani-Eerry head of the 
government’s economic-strategy unit, and 
Henrik Enderlein, a German economist, 
concludes of Erance: “We fear a lack of 
boldness for decisive reforms.” Today’s dif- 
ficulties stem from yesterday’s mistakes. 
Mr Hollande wasted his first two years, 
never securing a mandate for what he has 
to do. Mr Vails was not elected directly, and 
Mr Macron, for all his energy, never has 
been. More than anything, the Macron bill 
shows the limits to what can be done, even 
with the best reformist will, if political 
space has not been created first. ■ 



Turkey and the European Union 

Media freedom 
RIP? 



A fresh round of arrests takes relations 
with the European Union to a new low 

44 T T 7 E HAVE no concern about what 

W the Eu might say, whether the eu 
accepts us as members or not.” The latest 
outburst from Re cep Tayyip Erdogan, Tur- 
key’s president, sent the lira down by 4% 
against the dollar amid growing worries 
over the direction the country is taking. 

Mr Erdogan was responding to a rebuke 
by the European Union over arrests on De- 
cember 14th of a police chief, journalists 
and soap-opera screenwriters linked to 
Eethullah Gulen, a Sunni cleric based in 
Pennsylvania. The eu’s foreign-affairs 
boss, Eederica Mogherini, and enlarge- 
ment commissioner, Johannes Hahn, 
warned that Turkey’s hopes of becoming a 
member depended on “full respect for the 
rule of law and fundamental rights.” They 
called the arrests “incompatible with the 
freedom of media, which is a core princi- 
ple of democracy”. Mr Erdogan said the eu 
should “mind its own business and keep 
its opinions to itself”. 

The arrests mark an escalation in Mr Er- 
dogan’s unremitting war against Mr Gulen 
and his followers. He insists they have set 
up “a parallel state” with the goal of over- 
throwing his Justice and Development 
(ak) party government. Until his fall from 
grace, the preacher was ak’s unofficial ally. 
Critics say Gulenists in the security forces 
and the judiciary helped to forge evidence 



Correction: The story on Sweden's government ("That 
was quick", December 6th) mistakenly suggested that 
Stefan Lofven had stepped down as prime minister. In 
fact he will stay as prime minister until the early 
election that he plans to call for March 22nd 2015. Sorry. 



against hundreds of Turkish army officers 
charged with fomenting a coup. 

Thousands of them have now been ar- 
rested or purged on similar charges. A pow- 
er struggle between ak and the Gulenists 
erupted a year ago when a corruption 
probe implicated Mr Erdogan’s inner circle. 
Mr Erdogan quashed the investigation, re- 
assigning the prosecutors and police in- 
volved and vowing to destroy the “fake 
prophet” and his flock. His targets included 
Bank Asya, an Islamic finance house. Pub- 
lic trading in Asya was suspended three 
times and government-linked firms with- 
drew deposits. The bank’s assets shrank by 
40% in the first nine months of 2014. “Any- 
one who pisses off the president is a poten- 
tial target,” comments one banker. 

The case against the journalists, includ- 
ing Ekrem Dumanli, editor of Zaman, Tur- 
key’s biggest daily, is hazy. Istanbul’s prose- 



cutor, Hadi Salihoglu, said warrants had 
been issued against 31 people on charges of 
“establishing a terrorist group”. Turkish 
newspapers say they are accused of con- 
spiring against a rival Islamic fraternity 
whose leader was arrested in 2009 on 
charges of belonging to al-Oaeda. Mr Gu- 
len’s instructions to followers to move 
against the group were reportedly given in 
coded language in Zaman and “Tek Tur- 
kiye”, a nationalist soap opera aired on Sa- 
manyolu, a Gulenist television channel. 

Mr Erdogan has become more paranoid 
since the Gezi Park protests of June 2013. He 
blamed a global “interest-rate lobby” of 
Western bankers, foreign spies and media 
wanting to oust ak. The Gulenists have 
been added to the lobby; the graft scandal 
is just another arrow in its quiver. Now the 
EU, which Turkey supposedly wants to 
join, seems to be on the list, too. ■ 
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82 Europe 
Gas in Ukraine 

On another front 



KIEV 

Ukraine needs energy reform to fix the 
economy and weaken Russia’s grip 

G as is flowing again from Russia to Uk- 
raine, but blackouts have hit factories 
and homes. Ukraine’s prime minister, Ar- 
seniy Yatsenyuk, says Ukraine’s indepen- 
dence is compromised by its energy 
dependence on Russia. Mykhailo Gonchar 
of the Centre for Global Studies in Kiev 
claims that in its battle in Ukraine, Russia 
has opened an energy front where it has 
big advantages-thanks to Ukraine’s own 
failings. 

Until the 1970s Ukraine powered the 
Soviet Union. But since independence in 
1991, inefficiency and falling production 
have left it reliant on Russia. The problems 
are crystallised in Naftogaz, a state-con- 
trolled gas giant with a bigger budget defi- 
cit than Ukraine. Ukraine has spent $6.4 
billion keeping the company afloat this 
year, much of it going to Russia’s Gazprom. 

After Naftogaz was created in 1998, it 
soon became a fount of corruption. Artifi- 
cially low prices and patchy metering offer 
ample pickings. Opaque finances and cen- 
tral control over extraction, transport, stor- 
age and sales allow rent-seekers to act with 
impunity. Yevgeny Bakulin, who led Nafto- 
gaz under President Viktor Yanukovych, is 
under investigation for corruption. Yet he 
has won a seat in parliament for the Oppo- 
sition Bloc led by Yuri Boiko, another for- 
mer Naftogaz official. 

The new energy officials, including Naf- 
togaz’s 36-year-old boss, Andriy Kobolev, 
are an improvement. Mr Kobolev is open- 
ing up the company’s books. He has se- 
cured reverse-flow supplies from Slovakia, 
a deal for imports from Norway and an in- 
ternational loan to refurbish ageing pipe- 
lines. But Ukraine’s energy oligarchs will 
complain, and some wonder if Mr Kobo- 
lev has the strength to take them on. 

Prices need to be raised to market levels, 
with subsidies only for the neediest. Ener- 
gy conglomerates, including Naftogaz, 
must be broken up. Ukraine has to do this 
both to balance its budget and as a mem- 
ber of the European Energy Community 
treaty. Mr Kobolev argues for shock thera- 
py. “It’s better to cut off the dog’s tail all at 
once,” he says. This requires politicians to 
be “brave enough” to deliver unpleasant 
news, which Mr Yatsenyuk promises to do. 

Yet Mr Yatsenyuk has ducked hard deci- 
sions on energy. Inflation ate up an initial 
price increase demanded by the imf. Rath- 
er than putting up prices again, Ukraine 
pushed up taxes on private producers. Mr 
Yatsenyuk told big manufacturers to pur- 



chase gas exclusively from Naftogaz, 
strengthening its monopoly under the pre- 
text of increasing revenue. “They robbed 
Peter to pay Putin,” says one foreign dip- 
lomat, saying this amounts to “two own 
goals in a game they can’t afford to lose.” A 
third was a plan to import coal from South 
Africa. The deal, meant to offset disruption 
in supplies from eastern Ukraine, ended in 
another scandal over the coal’s quality. 

With separatists in Ukraine’s east con- 
trolling the biggest coal mines, Ukraine has 
been forced to buy coal and electricity di- 
rectly from Russia. Otherwise power short- 
ages could have been devastating, a fact 
Russia underlined by holding up a coal 



4 4 T AM Trench, I am deeply Trench, but 

X here I will stand as a European com- 
missioner.” Thus Pierre Moscovici, a 
Trench former finance minister, when 
seeking the European Parliament’s ap- 
proval as economics and finance com- 
missioner this autumn. Commission 
officials similarly plead European ambi- 
tions over national interests. But home 
ties are hard to break, so governments are 
keen to place their own in key posts. 

New members have made their mark 
in recent years (see left-hand chart). 

Italy’s representation has plummeted 
from almost 25% of the total in the 1980s. 
As host country, Belgium still does well. 
But the most striking recent trend has 
been the rise of Poland and Romania. In 
2011 Poland slipped ahead of Britain, 
which now accounts for just 4.5% of the 
commission’s total staff. 

The old guard clings on at the top, 
however. At the end of 2013, of the 128 
most senior positions, Germany held 20, 
Britain 13 and Prance 11. German influence 
in commissioners’ private offices (cabi- 
nets) has risen in the new commission led 
by Luxembourg’s Jean-Claude Juncker 

I Dividing the spoils 
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train at the border. Ukraine’s new energy 
minister, Volodymyr Demchishin, is hop- 
ing to retrieve coal from storehouses in the 
besieged city of Debaltseve. 

Meanwhile Ukraine could raise output 
at its nuclear power stations-if they are 
safe. An emergency shutdown knocked 
out a plant in southern Ukraine last month, 
awakening ghosts of Chernobyl. Worse, 
Ukraine imports most nuclear fuel from 
Russia, despite increased co-operation 
with Westinghouse, an American firm. 
And Ukraine relies on Russia to store nu- 
clear waste. As Mr Gonchar notes, with so 
many pressure points, the Kremlin does 
not need troops to “strangle Kiev”. ■ 



(whose chef de cabinet is German). Ger- 
many is also seen as dominant in the 
European Parliament. 

What about the future? Intriguingly 
for junior administrative grades, the top 
two countries are now Poland and Roma- 
nia. Prance is struggling to keep up-its 
influence in Brussels is declining. Britain 
does even worse at junior than at senior 
level, with a share of below 3% (see right- 
hand chart). As one senior official says, 
the commission can attract the brightest 
and best from newer members, but strug- 
gles to do so from Britain. 

One problem is Britons’ poor foreign- 
language skills (job applicants must 
speak at least two). This is aggravated, 
ironically, by today’s preponderance of 
English in the work of eu institutions. 

The risk of a British exit after a referen- 
dum also makes the commission a shaky 
career choice. Young Britons are drawn to 
China or America instead. The British 
government’s attempt to do better is not 
working, either: since it relaunched its 
“eu fast stream” process with much 
fanfare in 2010, not a single candidate has 
gone on to join the commission. 
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The European Commission 

Friends in the right places 

BRUSSELS 

The British are down, the Germans and east Europeans are up 
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Charlemagne | The battle of the scientists 



Are Europeans becoming more hostile to science and technology? 




AT THE end of a hard year Europe’s leaders are grappling with 
/^familiar problems-how to revive gasping economies, what 
to do about the Russian menace. But a quieter source of discon- 
tent is also bubbling up: Europe’s scientists. The continent of Gali- 
leo and Darwin is not about to cast off its glorious heritage. But 
the boffins have two recent causes for concern. One is a new in- 
vestment plan devised by the European Commission to kickstart 
growth, which relies partly on taking €2.7 billion ($3.4 billion) of 
money previously devoted to Horizon 2020, the eu’s science 
fund. The Royal Society, an august British scientific body, and oth- 
ers have complained about the money grab. 

The second is over the role of science in European policy- 
making. Three years ago Anne Glover, a Scottish molecular biolo- 
gist, became the eu’s first chief scientific adviser. She could also 
be its last. Her mandate expired, along with the previous commis- 
sion’s, and Jean-Claude Juncker, the new president, has not seen 
fit to renew it. Not in office long enough to absorb the diplomatic 
habits of Brussels insiders, Ms Glover was notably outspoken on 
genetically modified organisms (gmos), describing opponents 
as suffering from “a form of madness”. That was too much for 
green ngos, who called for her head in a letter to Mr Juncker. 
Some saw in this the seeds of Ms Glover’s downfall. 

In fact Mr Juncker’s commission has given greens little cause 
for cheer in the six weeks it has been in office. Only this week it in- 
furiated them by shelving two long-planned environmental pro- 
posals. Ms Glover’s troubles had more to do with a struggle to get 
the attention of eu bureaucrats. Alberto Alemanno, a professor 
of EU law, points out that there are many ways to channel scientif- 
ic advice to politicians beyond creating a single senior adviser. Mr 
Juncker seems in no hurry to decide how, or whether, to revive 
the job. There are other priorities, says a spokeswoman, and 
policymakers are not short of scientific advice. 

Yet even sober-minded observers worry about the signal Ms 
Glover’s departure sends. There are plenty of policy challenges 
ahead, from synthetic biology to artificial intelligence to the ap- 
plications of new materials like graphene. And Europe’s agonies 
over GMOS illustrate the problems that arise when science is not 
well integrated into policymaking. Despite repeated studies find- 
ing no risk to human health from the consumption of gmos, just 



one such crop (a form of maize) is cultivated in the eu, and in only 
a handful of countries. Under a new proposal countries will even 
be able to deny farmers the right to purchase gm seeds that have 
been approved at pan-European level. It is rare for the eu to return 
powers to national governments once it has acquired them. But 
politicians saw no other way to break the impasse. 

Or take data protection, which excites peculiar passion in the 
European breast. After the nsa scandal erupted in America, the 
European Parliament passed fierce regulations to enshrine pri- 
vacy rights that make it hard for medical researchers to use perso- 
nalised data. The legislation would have been much improved 
had its drafters heeded scientific advice, says Stephan Kuster of 
Science Europe, an association of European research groups. (The 
proposal has yet to become law.) 

Many countries struggle to work out how to ground policy in 
sound science. But critics have a bigger worry. Europe, they fear, is 
clinging desperately to old certainties as technological change 
sweeps past. Some detect signs of this attitude in the tensions be- 
tween the EU and big tech firms. The European Court of Justice 
has forced Google to consider removing links to articles at indi- 
viduals’ request. And the European Parliament has passed a non- 
binding resolution urging the “unbundling” of large search en- 
gines. This, hints an American official, may have more to do with 
protecting European incumbents than with competition law. 

Change we don’t believe in 

Not all the criticism is fair. Data protection and gmos are not 
mere technocratic concerns, and the rules for them should not be 
dispassionately crafted by number-crunchers. Europeans take 
different views about how their data should be used, or what 
foods they wish to see in their supermarkets, and politicians 
should reflect these concerns. Nor is America the libertarian para- 
dise of some imaginations, as Charlemagne, a former resident, 
can attest. 

Americans are not alone in lamenting eu timidity. Mark Wal- 
port, Britain’s chief scientific adviser, wrote recently that in Eu- 
rope the precautionary principle has drifted from “a holding po- 
sition pending further evidence to what is now effectively a stop 
sign”. Moreover, Europe has a serious innovation problem. Politi- 
cians routinely travel to California for a sprinkling of Silicon Val- 
ley stardust, but rarely act to improve the investment climate at 
home. Lawmakers celebrate the consumer benefits of apps like 
Uber, a taxi service, but are loth to amend laws protecting incum- 
bents. Prance has just become the latest country to clamp down 
on Uber. Small firms seeking money struggle to find alternatives 
to lumbering banks (although the commission is working on 
this). Outside the Nordics no eu country meets the European tar- 
get of devoting 3% of gdp to research and development. 

There is, even so, a good-news story to tell. Europe’s cities hum 
with smart minds and entrepreneurial energy. Startup clusters 
have emerged from Bratislava to Barcelona, as well as in estab- 
lished hubs like London and Berlin. They will benefit from Mr 
Juncker’s promise to propose legislation to complete the single 
market for digital services in the first half of 2015. And the eu has 
improved the way it distributes money to scientists. Of course, 
more would be nice. Just 7% of the eu budget is devoted to Hori- 
zon 2020, against 38% for farm subsidies. Reversing those num- 
bers would surely quieten the doubters. ■ 
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The growth in general wickedness online is testing the police 



Cybercrime 

Thieves in the night 



C RIME has been falling in Britain since 
the mid-1990s, as it has in much of the 
rich world. Car-related theft has plummet- 
ed by 79% since 1995 and burglary by 67%. 
The decline is partly due to technology; car 
immobilisers and house alarms make such 
crimes harder. The increased use of cctv 
and DNA databases means criminals are 
more likely to be caught, and the rewards 
for burglary have decreased anyway be- 
cause electronic gadgets are so cheap. The 
falling crime rate has come alongside big 
recent cuts in police budgets. By 2015, the 
coalition government will have trimmed 
20%. Meanwhile, crime has moved online. 

Britain is particularly at risk when it 
comes to cybercrime, argues Charlie 
McMurdie, a cyber-security expert at Price- 
waterhouseCoopers (pwc), a consultancy. 
It is rich, its infrastructure for moving mon- 
ey around is slick, and it is saturated with 
technology. Over 60% of the population 
use smartphones. More than 80% of 
households are connected to the internet. 
Three-quarters of them shop online. Ac- 
cording to PWC, 69% of companies in Brit- 
ain experienced a cyber-security incident 
in the past year, compared to 59% globally. 

The term “cybercrime” covers every- 
thing from sophisticated attacks on gov- 
ernment websites to e-mails offering fake 
prizes. The more serious kinds-and the 
damage they cause-are obvious. But 
many are small in scale, though high in vol- 
ume. There is a big difference between 
technically being the target of a cyber- 
crime, such as receiving a fake friend-re- 
quest on Facebook, and actually being 



harmed, points out David Wall, a criminol- 
ogist at Durham University. 

The scale of it is also hard to measure, in 
Britain as elsewhere. According to a study 
in October carried out by Get Safe Online, 
a government-supported group, half of 
Britons have experienced crime online- 
everything from identity theft to hacking 
to online abuse. But the Crime Survey for 
England and Wales, the best indicator of 
long-term trends, does not include any of it 
in its overall count (although the govern- 
ment is now evaluating the best ways of 
doing so). Government statisticians say 
that card and bank fraud could contribute 
3.6-3.8m incidents of crime to the survey’s 
total. It that is true, it would reverse the de- 
cline in overall crime of the past decade. 

Underreporting is rife. A Home Office 
study in October 2013 estimated that busi- 
nesses reported only 2% of online inci- 
dents to the police. Earlier research 
showed that, among adult internet users, 
just 1% reported unauthorised access to 
their data (though that may have risen). 
Some victims do not realise a crime has 
taken place. Having your e-mail account 
hacked is annoying but few people report 
such crimes to the police; they turn instead 
to the internet company for help. 

Businesses keep cyber attacks quiet, 
worried that customers and competitors 
will assume they have been compromised. 
In November Andrew Tyrie, chairman of a 
parliamentary committee, questioned Brit- 
ain’s biggest banks about whether they 
were understating the true scale of fraud. 
Many companies and banks see little ben- 



efit in reporting attacks to the police, says 
Ms McMurdie of pwc. They prefer to go to 
firms such as hers which have the skills 
and resources for a fast response. 

Public apathy persists, except around 
crimes such as online child abuse. Much 
cybercrime seems remote, compared with 
more tangible offences such as a burglary 
or an assault. The paucity of information 
about crime online, including its broader 
impact, does not help. Such poor intelli- 
gence makes it hard to deploy resources ef- 
fectively. The police do not have ready ac- 
cess to much of the evidence of 
cybercrime. In November Britain’s police 
regulator criticised the English and Welsh 
forces for failing to keep pace with chang- 
ing criminality, in particular cybercrime. 

As a result, police are working more 
closely with private companies than they 
might on other crimes. In 2013 the govern- 
ment launched the Cyber Security Infor- 
mation Sharing Partnership which allows 
companies to share intelligence with each 
other and the government, including 
GCHO, its electronic-monitoring agency. 
They can do so anonymously, mitigating 
fears about reputation damage. 

A safe investment 

The police are placing a growing emphasis 
on this kind of crime. The government is in- 
vesting £86om ($1.4 billion) in its cyber-se- 
curity programme, established in 2011 
(though much has gone to the security and 
intelligence agencies which deal with 
more sophisticated cyber-threats). In Au- 
gust the Metropolitan Police set up fal- 
con, a unit to respond to cybercrime and 
fraud in London. It deals with online 
frauds that encourage people to hand over 
their money or personal details. Since 
2009 Britons have been urged to report 
such fraud to a central body. Action Fraud. 
The National Fraud Investigation Bureau 
collates those reports and disseminates 
them to individual forces to investigate. 

Alan Woodward, a computer scientist ►► 
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► at the University of Surrey and an adviser 
to Europol, the European Union’s law en- 
forcement agency, says that Britain stacks 
up well in tackling online crime compared 
to other eu countries. But the nature of the 
internet makes tackling low-level, high- 
volume cybercrime difficult anywhere. 
Many perpetrators are based abroad. 

Britain is working closely with foreign 
police forces and organisations such as Eu- 
ropol, although some are more keen to co- 
operate than others. But the police them- 
selves have admitted that cybercrimes 
may receive a lesser response from officers 
unable to understand or properly investi- 
gate them. The lack of violence or obvious 
harm can make them seem less urgent. 
And directing greater police resources to- 
wards cybercrime diverts them away from 
other areas. 

The question is how much time and 
money the police should devote to online 
fraud. Stealing cars is seen by many crimi- 
nologists as a “debut crime”, the first step 
on a journey to more serious offences. Cy- 
bercrime does not appear to be, says Pro- 
fessor Wall. Eraudsters merely have to 
commit a greater number of minor frauds 
to make more money; more complex of- 
fences are unnecessary. Many of those 
willing to commit low-level crimes online 
would balk at doing so on the street. 

In the meantime, individuals and com- 
panies will do more. Eew expect every 
new spammer to be arrested, says Richard 
Clayton, a computer scientist at Cam- 
bridge University. Instead, each spam- 
blocking system tweaks itself to increase 
its success rate. No one in the wild west be- 
lieved the sheriff would arrive each time 
someone stole a cow, he says. “Everyone 
had to look out for themselves.” ■ 



Canals 

Crowded waters 



Britain’s canals are undergoing a 
renaissance 

O N A brisk Saturday morning the Re- 
gent’s canal in north London is bus- 
tling. Cyclists and joggers zip along the 
towpath, weaving their way past mothers 
pushing prams. A pop-up stall sells coffee 
to bleary-eyed pedestrians. At one of the 
locks along the waterway, maintenance 
workers have stopped their work to hold 
an open day discussing what they are do- 
ing to the 200-year-old network. Such ac- 
tivity hints at how canals have, in recent 
years, become fashionable once again. 

Hewn out of the land during the Indus- 
trial Revolution, they were once Britain’s 
main arteries of trade. The rise of railways 




The daily commute 



and roads made them redundant and 
many were left to moulder, alongside the 
old industrial areas of many cities. But, as 
those grimy zones have been spruced up, 
so have the 4,800km (3,000 miles) of ca- 
nals that remain. Between 2005 and 2014 
the number of boats on the canals in Eng- 
land and Wales increased by a quarter to 
32,000. Canal paths are more crowded in 
Birmingham and Manchester, where 
many are designated bike routes. On some 
portions of the network, freight is making a 
comeback: the number of containers tran- 
sported on the Manchester ship canal in- 
creased from 3,000 in 2009 to an impres- 
sive 23,000 in 2013. 

London’s soaring house prices have 
made living on the waters more attractive: 
the cost of renting a two-bedroom barge 
permanently moored in Little Venice, a 
posh part of west London, is around £900 
($1,400) a month, with few bills. A two- 
bedroom flat in the same area starts from 
around £2,000 a month. 

Policy has helped. In 2012, as the gov- 
ernment sought to slash budgets, it of- 
floaded British Waterways, the state corpo- 
ration which ran two-thirds of the canals, 
from its books. The Canal and River Trust 
was set up (a separate state-run organisa- 
tion for Scotland was also created). Bund- 
ing from the Department for Environment, 
Eood and Rural Affairs was cut from 
around £yom a year to £4om, but guaran- 
teed for 15 years. This means the charity 
can make the long-term investment deci- 
sions that it needs to, says Richard Parry, 
the head of the trust. Contractors are more 
likely to strike a deal if they know that 
funding is secure. 

Tree from the moorings of government, 
the charity can now dip into other pots of 
cash. In 2012 the Heritage Lottery Eund 
doled out £i.5m to help restore an aqueduct 
and lime mill in Stockport, a borough in 



Greater Manchester. In 2013 the Arts Coun- 
cil, a funding body, gave £2m to fund arts 
events along the waterways of north-west 
England. The charity involves the public 
far more than British Waterways used to. 
This boosts coffers: over 9,000 Britons 
have signed up as “friends” of the trust. 

The deal between government and the 
Canal and River Trust is “astonishingly far 
sighted,” says Simon Thurley the head of 
English Heritage, a quango that is undergo- 
ing its own separation from Whitehall. 
(Other heritage organisations may follow.) 

It also contrasts with the way the gov- 
ernment currently plans for more modern 
forms of infrastructure. Often this is on a 
case-by-case basis or on short five-year 
deals, as large sums of money are involved. 
But several experts, such as Sir John Armitt, 
who headed the body overseeing con- 
struction for London’s successful 2012 
Olympics, are calling for a longer-term gov- 
ernment strategy, and for an infrastructure 
commission to plan for Britain’s roads and 
railways 25 years in advance. Such a body, 
if ever set up, could do worse than follow 
the model of Britain’s waterways, which 
encourages long-term planning and pro- 
vides some insulation from the vagaries of 
political change. ■ 



Cracking down in the City 

Off the rails 



An errant financier is punished 

M any Britons complain that not 
enough people have been held to 
account for causing the financial crisis. 
But the complaints tend to be about 
what financiers did at the office, not their 
manner of getting there. In 2013 it was 
revealed that Jonathan Burrows, a direc- 
tor at BlackRock, an asset-management 
giant, had dodged paying £42,550 
($66,800) in train fares over five years. He 
had boarded a train at a small station in 
East Sussex with no ticket barriers and 
then consistently passed through the 
barriers in London using his under- 
ground pass, saving himself £14 each day. 

On Decemberi5th the Einancial 
Conduct Authority (fca), a regulator, 
announced that Mr Burrows would be 
banned for life from working in the 
financial-services industry. Mr Burrows 
acknowledged his wrongdoing-he has 
paid back the fares-but suggested there 
might be more grievous sins for the fca 
to root out within the sector. His record 
once he had reached his desk was un- 
blemished, he said. Unfortunately for 
him, a propensity for fraud is hard to get 
away with when your j oh is to look after 
other people’s money-whatever the 
greater faults of others. 
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Renewable energy 

Perfect storms 



BARROW-IN-FURNESS 

The use of offshore wind power is 
growing, but costs must come down 

A S A sharp winter wind whips up the 
Lirish Sea off the coast of Cumbria in 
north-west England, a group of engineers- 
snug in their onshore control room-gaze 
contentedly at their screens. Almost all of 
the 108 giant offshore wind turbines that 
make up the West of Duddon Sands wind 
farm are flashing green, indicating that 
they are operating at full capacity 

With a following wind, each turbine at 
this 26-square-mile (67-square-kilometre) 
facility can contribute as much as 3.5 mega- 
watts (mw) of electricity to the national 
grid, enough to provide power for more 
than 2,500 households per year. That adds 
up to around 389 MW for the whole farm at 
full capacity, making it one of the biggest 
offshore wind farms in Britain, though the 
nation’s largest coal-fired plant can pro- 
duce ten times that much energy. 

That is only a fraction of what the pow- 
er companies want to build in future. Brit- 
ain already has the most offshore wind tur- 
bines of any country in the world. But 
Scottish Power, for instance, which (togeth- 
er with the Danish company dong Ener- 
gy) built West of Duddon Sands, is now 
ready to begin work on a much larger pro- 
ject: East Anglia one, off the coast of Suf- 
folk in eastern England. This will cover 
around 115 square miles and have about 
200 turbines. There are similar plans for 
large wind farms along several stretches of 
Britain’s coastline. 

Yet for all its recent advances, offshore 
wind remains very expensive. The West of 
Duddon Sands farm cost a whopping £1.6 
billion ($2.5 billion) to build, much more 
than its equivalent would have cost on- 
shore. Scottish Power and dong had to 
build an entirely new Esom harbour across 
the Irish Sea at Belfast, just to load up the 
turbine parts for the journey. Then there 
were the specially designed maintenance 
vessels, undersea cables and more. As a re- 
sult of these kinds of costs, offshore wind 
energy has been heavily subsidised by a 
government anxious to meet Britain’s tar- 
get of obtaining 15% of its energy consump- 
tion from renewable sources by 2020. But 
the debt-laden government is also increas- 
ingly anxious to cut its expenditure and, 
with it, the subsidies. The future of the off- 
shore wind industry thus depends heavily 
on whether the costs of the energy it pro- 
duces can come down, and how fast. 

At the moment, the cheaper, longer es- 
tablished onshore wind farms still gener- 
ate more energy, and there are plenty more 
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being planned. But the balance is shifting, 
as the output of the much bigger offshore 
wind farms soars (see chart). In 2002, Brit- 
ain boasted just two offshore wind tur- 
bines. Now it has 1,183, with most of the 
growth occurring since 2008. 

There are several reasons for the rush to 
offshore wind. One is the increasing diffi- 
culty in finding sites of sufficient size to 
build larger, and therefore more cost effec- 
tive, wind farms onshore. Politically, they 
are more controversial, as people object to 
their size and the noise of their blades. On 




top of that, other offshore technologies 
have disappointed, explains Keith Ander- 
son, head of Scottish Power. Expectations 
for tidal and wave power were high but 
have not delivered. 

By contrast, it has been relatively sim- 
ple to take the established technology of 
onshore wind farms out to sea, where engi- 
neers face few aesthetic or environmental 
restraints on the size of the individual tur- 
bines. There are currently plans for behe- 
moths with a rotor diameter of 160 metres 
(525 feet), generating iomw each (the 
blades in Cumbria sweep 120 metres). 

Such economies of scale should also 
help to lower costs, as the industry is keen 
to point out. The government itself has 
helpfully outlined ways that it should do 
so, and manufacturers want to look oblig- 
ing. Yet the industry says that it should not 
bear the burden of lowering those costs 
alone, arguing that it still needs the securi- 
ty of more government money after 2020 
to scale up. “The bigger the projects we can 
build,” says one engineer, “The faster the 
costs will come down.” Expect some icy 
gusts of disagreement over that in the next 
few years. ■ 



Bespoke libraries 

For the person who has everything. . . 

A London bookseller reinvents itself as a purveyor of private libraries 



( ( HE Art of Contentment” was a 

X devotional work sold in Britain in 
the 1840s as part of a series known as The 
Englishman’s Library. Christian industri- 
alists, the backbone of the newly wealthy 
Victorians, would ask their booksellers to 
provide the whole set of 31 volumes for 
the libraries of the grand houses they 
were building, both in London and the 
countryside. Now an old London biblio- 
pole is taking a leaf out of their book. 

Heywood Hill has been selling books 
in Mayfair since 1936, when its catalogue 
included the first British edition of James 
Joyce’s “Ulysses”. Nancy Mitford earned 
£3 a week working there during the sec- 
ond world war, selling books to lettered 
types such as Osbert Sitwell and Cyril 
Connolly. Her style and wit helped estab- 
lish Heywood Hill as a centre of social 
and literary life in the 1940s. John le Carre 
used its book-lined walls for a scene in 
“Tinker, Tailor, Soldier, Spy”. 

Heywood Hill’s boxes of books, with 
their blue-and-white address labels, still 
offer year-round bounty to customers all 
over the world, but competition from 
Amazon, an online bookseller, has forced 
the fashionable bouquiniste to reinvent 
itself. Under its new owner, Mitford’s 
nephew the Duke of Devonshire, it has 
quietly become a leading purveyor of 



bespoke libraries. 

The first major commission, in 2013, 
was a collection of books on 20th-cen- 
tury Modernist art and design for a chalet 
in Switzerland. The 3,000-volume library 
took four months to put together and 
three days to install at a cost of just under 
£500,000 ($788,000). 

A Saudi businesswoman wanted her 
London boardroom lined with books 
about the West’s engagement with Islam 
and the Arab world. The thousand-or-so 
books-a reader’s selection rather than a 
true collector’s library-cost £80,000. In 
early December a hundred boxes of 
books on the art of the American west 
coast and on the great American novel 
were packed up for a client in southern 
California. Next, Nicky Dunne, who runs 
Heywood Hill, is squeezing books on 
current affairs into brown suede attache 
cases for a suite of 30 private jets. 

Book-lovers who are less well-heeled 
could try one of Mr Dunne’s various 
subscription offers, such as the Anglo- 
phile (£950 for four boxes of hardbacks 
throughout the year) or the Expat (£500 
for the same in paperbacks). Potential 
new customers are writing in every 
week, he says. Bespoke libraries now 
account for nearly half his turnover. Who 
says book-selling has no future? 
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Bagehot | It’s behind you! 



To understand the British-and have fun-go and see a Christmas pantomime 




A S BAGEHOT and his six-year-old son took their seats for “Cin- 
Lderella” at the New Wimbledon Theatre, both were anxious. 
Your columnist had gone two decades without attending one of 
Britain’s traditional Yuletide romps. The prospect of now spend- 
ing two hours watching Linda Gray-Sue Ellen Ewing in “Dallas”, 
as was-making her panto debut as the Eairy Godmother was dis- 
comfiting. His son was worried about the Ugly Sisters, gigantic 
creatures with space hopper breasts and dresses made out of piz- 
za topping, according to the publicity pictures. They looked scary. 

Both fears were allayed (albeit with some hiding under the 
seat). The show, whose producer, Eirst Eamily Entertainment 
(ffe), has brought big budgets. West End standards and faded 
Hollywood stars to the Christmas panto in recent years, was fast 
and polished. The dancing and singing-of pop hits and old show 
tunes-was superb. So were the cheesy gags, which were relent- 
less. “Got these on the frontier!” swaggered Baron Hardup, point- 
ing to a row of medals on his chest-“And I got these ones on the 
back ’ere!” he added, spinning around to reveal another gleaming 
row. Your columnist, to his son’s astonishment, guffawed. 

This illustrated pantomime’s most appealing quality: a capac- 
ity to amuse all the family, often with lewd gags, designed to titil- 
late oldies and befuddle their offspring. (“I need some buttocks 
on my face!” says one Ugly Sister. “Botox, you mean?” says the 
other. “I know what I said!” the first replies.) More broadly, the 
Wimbledon production, which will play to full houses through- 
out its five-week run, showed how absurd are recent predictions 
of the panto’s demise. These are also long-standing. “Pantomime 
is no longer what it used to be,” huffed the Times in 1846. Its health 
has in fact never looked ruder, with 273 pantomimes now playing 
across Britain, the biggest of which-such as Wimbledon’s-will 
take up to £2m (£3.im). Without their annual panto cash, many of 
the theatres staging pantos this Christmas could not survive. 

Without wishing to spoil the magic, your columnist pondered 
what it was. Unusually among Britain’s inventions in popular 
culture-including most of the world’s sports and half its televi- 
sion formats-pantomime has not travelled well. There are scat- 
tered pantos playing elsewhere in the English-speaking world 
this Christmas-including an annual spectacular in Johannes- 
burg and a dozen productions in America-but nowhere outside 



Britain has the medium really caught on. It is peculiarly British. 

As with much of the national culture, the explanation for that 
starts with the Victorians. They turned the pantomime, hitherto a 
sort of Anglicised Commedia dell’ Arte, melding Italianate Harle- 
quinades and English fairy tales, into the family-based, festive in- 
stitution it is today. In the process they imbued it with their most 
self-regarding qualities-the playfulness and dutifulness of the 
panto hero, the fairness that is his reward-and their mores. These 
principally concerned sex, and are still apparent in the grotesque, 
undersexed and much-abused figure of the pantomime dame (or 
dames in “Cinderella”), who is always played by a man and is the 
main determinant of a production’s success. Eor the Victorians, 
the dame represented a rare opportunity to manhandle a lady on 
stage, for comic and licentious effect. In more relaxed modern 
times, she is often performed with great campery or lewdness- 
but without quite dispelling an impression that Britons are so 
awkward about sex they need to make a joke of it. Buttoned-up 
Americans and more laissez-faire Europeans alike find that odd. 

At once familial and national, the panto also appeals to the re- 
gional identities that have proved strikingly enduring on a small, 
but crowded, island. Even in metropolitan London, many panto 
gags rely on local knowledge. “Steal it? You’re not in Tooting now, 
love!” exclaimed one of the Uglies in New Wimbledon. Outside 
the capital, this tendency is even more pronounced with, for ex- 
ample, Liverpudlian audiences only keen to watch Scouse ac- 
tors-except for those playing the baddies, who are often posh 
southerners. In Glasgow, any English actor “would get booed off 
the stage,” says Kevin Wood, ffe’s boss. Baddies there must have 
Edinburgh accents-and the biggest laugh of the night is when 
they are told to “Sod off back to Edinburgh!” 

A third big reason for the panto’s enduring claim on Britons’ af- 
fections encompasses all the others: the mixed economy that has 
always governed British theatre and fuelled its genius. Even in 
more rarefied theatrical forms this is evident: Shakespeare exist- 
ed on ticket receipts as well as courtly patronage, so had to make 
his plays popular. Similarly, panto has benefited from govern- 
ment support for theatres, yet its innovations have been driven 
by commerce, from the casting of music-hall stars in the late 19th 
century, to that of Hollywood celebrities today. This has helped 
ensure pantomime remains, despite its self-conscious whiff of 
nostalgia, relevant. It has also helped keep up its quality: as an- 
other sign of a recent resurgence, Britain’s best actors are increas- 
ingly willing to appear in pantos-led by Sir Ian McKellen, who 
appeared as Widow Twankey, the dame in “Aladdin”, in 2004. 

Ya boo you lovely Yanks! 

The Hollywood stars Mr Woods has recruited- who are essential- 
ly “famous and not very busy”, he says-have enj oyed mixed suc- 
cess. Pamela Anderson, appearing as the genie in “Aladdin”, 
caused logjams on Wimbledon Broadway; David Hasselhoff, 
after making his panto debut in Wimbledon as Captain Hook, is 
now playing to a smaller audience in Southend. Ms Gray, it must 
be said, is not a panto natural either. She looked almost supernat- 
urally youthful, at 74, in a tiara and sequinned dress; her delivery 
of rhyming couplets was less compelling. Yet she gamely spouted 
a stream of “Dallas”-themed gags: “Don’t worry! I know what I’m 
doing, I went through it all when I was a Ewing!” And the audi- 
ence members Bagehot consulted thought that would just about 
do. To be snooty about Americans, while slavishly admiring 
them: this is another crucial characteristic of being British. ■ 
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International schools 

The new local 



English-language schools once aimed at expatriates now cater to domestic elites 



I N 1979, when Ken Ross was eight, his fam- 
ily moved from Scotland to France for his 
father’s job with ibm. The computer firm 
paid the fees at the English School of Paris, 
where his classmates were mostly children 
of expats from Britain and elsewhere: man- 
agers, army officers, diplomats and the like. 
A couple were Saudi princes. For the most 
recent class reunion, old boys and girls 
flew in from as far afield as China and 
South Africa. 

Since then, there has been a boom in 
such “international schools”, which teach 
in English in non-Anglophone countries, 
mostly offering British A-levels, American 
APS and SATS, or the International Bacca- 
laureate. During the past quarter-century 
according to the International School Con- 
sultancy Group (isc), based in Britain, 
their number has grown from under i,ooo 
to more than 7,300. In the 2013-14 academic 
year they generated $41.6 billion in rev- 
enue and taught 3.75m pupils globally (see 
chart). Twenty-two countries have more 
than 100 international schools, headed by 
the UAE, with 478, and China, with 445. 

But nowadays international schools in- 
creasingly belie their name. Though their 
clientele varies from place to place, four- 
fifths of the pupils they teach around the 
world are locals, the isc calculates. Thirty 
years ago, just a fifth were. The main rea- 
son is increased demand for schooling 
mostly or entirely in English, both in rich 
countries (Mr Ross’s alma mater now has a 
large French contingent), and even more 



from rich parents in developing countries 
who want their children to be able to go to 
university in Britain or North America. 
“When people make money, they want 
their children to learn English,” says Nicho- 
las Brummitt of the isc. “When they make 
some more money, they want them to 
learn in English.” 

This new elite can outspend even very 
highly paid foreign managers-and multi- 
nationals trying to cut costs are ever less 
willing to pay school fees. Locals are more 
appealing clients, too: their children tend 
to stay for their entire schooling, unlike “ex- 
pat brats”, who are always moving on, 
leaving seats to be filled. And a parent- 
teacher association packed with the local 
elite is more help with bolshie bureaucrats 
than one full of foreigners. 

I Worldly wise 
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Further growth is on the cards. In an- 
other decade, the isc predicts, there will be 
14,400 international schools worldwide, 
teaching 8.9m pupils. Many will be run by 
local or regional firms who spy an oppor- 
tunity (two-thirds of international schools 
are now run for profit, up from almost 
none 30 years ago). But isc’s market re- 
search suggests that quite a few British 
“public” (ie, private) schools plan to set up 
foreign outposts; some already have, in- 
cluding Harrow, Marlborough, Wellington 
College and Dulwich College, the last of 
which opened its seventh overseas arm in 
Singapore in August. Most are franchise ar- 
rangements (though Marlborough’s Ma- 
laysian branch is directly managed). For- 
profit global chains such as Nord Anglia 
Education, Cognita and gems are also 
planning new schools. 

The biggest growth is forecast in the 
Middle East and East Asia. But which coun- 
tries prove the most rewarding for inves- 
tors depends partly on governments. 
Some countries make it hard for those who 
have been schooled outside the national 
system to get into university, meaning in- 
ternational-school customers risk closing 
off their children’s future options. Chinese 
pupils without a foreign passport are 
barred from international schools. Singa- 
porean citizens require government per- 
mission to attend international schools, 
rarely granted unless they have lived 
abroad. In South Korea a maximum of 30% 
of an international school’s pupils can be 
locals. 

Malaysia’s experience shows what 
would happen if any of these were to relax 
their rules. In 2012 it removed a 40% cap on 
the share of international schools’ pupils 
allowed to be locals, partly to encourage 
the expansion of a sector seen as impor- 
tant in attracting foreign investment and 
partly to please parents who were becom- 
ing ever less willing to send their children ►► 
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► to boarding schools overseas. In just two 
years the number of locals at the country’s 
international schools has risen by a third, 
and Malaysians now account for more 
than half their pupils. 

China-watchers are always alert to any 
hint of liberalisation. The country has 2.5m 
dollar millionaires, many of whom would 
pounce at an international schooling for 
their offspring if they were allowed to. 
Since 2001 foreign groups and individuals 
have been allowed to own schools in part- 
nership with Chinese ones, and since 2003 
schools can be run for profit-but only au- 
thorised international schools can follow 
a foreign curriculum. The government 
fears losing control over what children are 
taught. Officials also argue that without 
strict rules Chinese parents could be gulled 
by greedy foreigners. 



The Arctic 

Frozen conflict 



COPENHAGEN 

Denmark claims the North Pole 

I N 2007 a Russian-led polar expedition, 
descending through the icy waters of the 
Arctic Ocean in a Mir submarine, planted a 
titanium Russian tricolour on the sea bed 
4km (2.5 miles) beneath the North Pole. 
“The Arctic has always been Russian,” de- 
clared Artur Chilingarov, one of the polar 
explorers. In the event, fears that the action 
would set off a scramble for Arctic territory 
and riches proved unfounded. Over the 
next few years the Arctic Council (a talking 
shop for governments with territories in- 
side the Arctic Circle, and others who at- 
tend as observers) became much more in- 
fluential and one of the few remaining 
border disputes there (between Norway 
and Russia) was settled. 

Now Denmark has staked a claim to the 
North Pole, too. On December 15th it said 
that, under the un Convention on the Law 
of the Sea (unclos), some 900,000 
square kilometres of the Arctic Ocean 
north of Greenland belongs to it (Green- 
land is a self-governing part of Denmark). 
The timing was happenstance. Claims un- 
der UNCLOS have to be made within ten 
years of ratification-and the convention 
became law in Denmark on Decemberi6th 
2004. But its claim conflicts with those of 
Russia, which has filed its own case under 
UNCLOS, and (almost certainly) Canada, 
which plans to assert sovereignty over part 
of the polar continental shelf (see map). 

The prize for these countries is the min- 
eral wealth of the Arctic, which global 
warming may make more accessible. Tem- 
peratures in the region are rising at twice 



One way to profit in China despite the 
restrictions is to offer English-language in- 
ternational programmes in Chinese 
schools. Dipont Education, a Chinese- 
owned firm that grew out of an Australian 
one that helped Chinese students arrange 
foreign study trips and apply for visas, 
now runs centres in 27 Chinese schools in 
17 cities. These teach A-levels, ap courses 
and the International Baccalaureate to 
6,000 15- to 18-year-olds. 

A natural next step, says Vanessa Cum- 
bers, Dipont’s director of recruitment, 
would be for the firm to start training Chi- 
nese teachers in foreign teaching methods. 
“Like anything in China, it’s about localis- 
ing,” she says. That prescription may make 
for less diverse class reunions, but it is en- 
suring the rude health of international 
schools everywhere. ■ 



the rate of the rest of the Earth. According 
to the United States Geological Survey, the 
area has an eighth of the world’s untapped 
oil and perhaps a quarter of its gas. 

Hitherto most people have assumed 
that competition to develop these re- 
sources would be gentlemanly. The Arctic, 
a Norwegian admiral told a big conference 
two years ago, is “probably the most stable 
area in the world”. Drilling for oil and gas 
there is extremely expensive, and falling 
oil prices have made the economics of Arc- 
tic energy even less favourable. This gives 



would-be prospectors an interest in co-op- 
erating, not in adding to the risks and costs. 

The melting of the summer sea ice has 
also opened up trade routes between Asia 
and Europe via the top of the world; 71 car- 
go ships plied the north-east passage last 
summer, up from 46 in 2012. And trade re- 
quires rules. Moreover, under unclos, 
most of the known energy and mineral re- 
serves are within countries’ 200-nautical 
mile economic zones anyway. So everyone 
has an interest in minimising conflicts and 
amicably settling those that crop up. 

But reasons for restraint are not always 
proof against sabre-rattling-and Russia 
has been indulging in that of late. In addi- 
tion to annexing Crimea, this summer it 
carried out extensive combat exercises in 
the Arctic for the first time since the end of 
the cold war. It is re-equipping old Soviet 
bases there and in July tested the first of its 
new-generation rockets, called the Angara, 
from a cosmodrome in the high north. 
Sweden spent part of the summer search- 
ing for a Russian submarine that it suspect- 
ed of slipping into its territorial waters. 

Denmark’s claim will test whether Rus- 
sia is willing to stick to the rules in the Arc- 
tic. It is based on a provision of the law of 
the sea which says countries may control 
an area of seabed if they can show it is an 
extension of their continental shelf. (Den- 
mark argues that the Lomonosov ridge, 
which bisects the Arctic, starts in Green- 
land.) All Arctic countries, Russia included, 
have promised to respect this law. 

In 2007 the Russians understood the ad- 
vantages of doing so. “When Russian div- 
ers planted their flag on the North Pole sea- 
bed,” says Per Stig Moller, a former Danish 
foreign minister, “I chided my Russian 
counterpart by saying: ‘Just because you 
plant a flag there doesn’t mean you own it.’ 
To which he replied: ‘Just because the 
Americans plant a flag on the Moon...’ ” ■ 
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LIFE AFTER POWER 



The loneliness of Tony Blair 



Celebrated abroad and reviled at 
home, theformer prime minister 
struggles to fulfil his ambitions 
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Intensity undimmed: Tony Blair by Alastair Adams, in the National Portrait Gallery 



C OMPARED with the rather cramped of- 
fice of the British prime minister at Num- 
ber 10, Downing Street, the headquarters of 
the last-prime-minister-but-one is an impres- 
sive place. Tony Blair Associates is based in a 
porticoed town house in Grosvenor Square, 
once inhabited by John Adams, who before 
becoming America’s second president was 
an emissary to London. Framed photographs 
show Mr Blair with a generous scattering of 
world leaders. A separate, less spectacular of- 
fice block not far away in the West End 
houses the Tony Blair Foundation, a multi- 
tasking charitable outfit that sponsors inter- 
national programmes to combat religious ex- 
tremism in over 30 countries. For good 
measure, there is a sports foundation in the 
north-east of England and one promoting im- 
proved governance in Africa. Cherie Blair, 
the former prime minister’s wife, a barrister, 
also runs her own charitable outfit, support- 
ing female entrepreneurship. 

Since Mr Blair was edged out of the pre- 
miership in the middle of his third term by 
Gordon Brown, his restless chancellor of the 
exchequer and successor, he has built him- 
self a life of foundational do-gooding. He 
reckons he spends two-thirds of his time on 
his work for his various charitable bodies, 
alongside lucrative consultancy and speech- 
making. He thinks of himself as a “geopoliti- 
cal and strategic consultant” and multi-pro- 
ject philanthropist. The good works are 
funded by a broad range of consultancy pro- 
jects for governments ranging from Kazakh- 
stan to Kuwait and Qatar and Rwanda. On 
top of this comes an unpaid role as a peace 
envoy promoting Palestinian economic 
growth, plus work for banks and investment 
companies opening doors and smoothing 
the way around the world. Occasionally, he 
seems to have difficulty keeping up with 
himself A climate-change initiative he 
founded in 2008 had its “latest news up- 
dates” on its website in 2011. 

A frenetic political afterlife seems to suit 
him. At 61, despite heart surgery in 2007, he 
looks physically fit, with blazing blue eyes 
and a disarming grin. A chipped front tooth 
has been restored to pristine evenness. Yet there is an uncomfort- 
able side to Mr Blair’s existence. While he is welcomed and cele- 
brated abroad, in his home country he is reviled. The ostentatious 
combination of money-spinning, globe-trotting and commercial 
deals with some unappealing governments sit uneasily in austere, 
post-crisis Britain. 

A YouGov poll in 2013 concluded that just under half of Britons 
thought he was a war criminal. Five people have tried to carry out 
citizen’s arrests on him. The Labour Party, which he led to victory 
more often than any other leader in modern times, might be ex- 
pected to turn to him in its current troubles, but seems to regard 
him as an embarrassment. An award this year for his charitable 



endeavours from go, a men’s magazine, elicited scorn in the me- 
dia and social networks. Another plaudit, from the American 
branch of Save the Children, spawned a petition signed by 500 
staff members, calling for the award to be rescinded. Private Eye, a 
satirical magazine, jokes that he is in negotiations with the devil 
over the sale of his soul, “which I have not needed for some ti- 
me”. At the extremes, the hostility takes alarming forms. He and 
his wife have received death threats, and a law student allegedly 
inspired by Islamic State to try to kill them is on trial in London. 

Inevitably, there is dark comedy about an existence that fea- 
tures being feted on the American lecture circuit one day and rant- 
ed at in Britain the next. A waiter in a fashionable east London res- ►► 
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► taurant recently tried to arrest Mr Blair on the 
grounds that his customer launched “an un- 
provoked war against Iraq”. The “unpro- 
voked” bit riles him, but the tale elicits a rue- 
ful grin. “You order a mixed salad and the 
waiter tries to arrest you. What can I say?” He 
tried to engage the outraged citizen in a dis- 
cussion about Syria, but “he looked at me as 
if he had never heard of the place” (the waiter 
inferred that his target was just trying to 
change the subject). 

That Mr Blair is disliked does not set him 
apart from all his predecessors. A recently 
published story entitled “The Assassination 
of Margaret Thatcher” was spawned in part 
by the “boiling detestation” that the Booker 
Prizewinning novelist Hilary Mantel felt for 
the former prime minister; but then Thatch- 
er, who died in 2013, was loathed as well as 
adored while she was in office. Sir John Ma- 
jor aroused no strong public emotions either 
in or out of power. Mr Blair, by contrast, was 
widely approved of while he was prime min- 
ister. He transformed the Labour Party from a 
grumbling socialist backwater into a centrist 
electoral machine that won three stonking 
victories, including an historic landslide in 
1997. For most Britons, Mr Blair’s time in pow- 
er was a calm and prosperous one, with a 
bold centre-left leader who began long-over- 
due reform of public services. 

His personal ratings were battered by the 
humiliating aftermath of the Iraq war, but it is 
since his departure from office that his star 
has fallen precipitously. The unravelling of 
Iraq after the fighting and its contribution to 
the chaos that has spread through the Middle East, have left a stain 
on his record far darker than when he was prime minister. Yet 
those events are not the only explanation. Although George Bush 
was the main architect of the war, Mr Blair attracts more hostility 
than the former President does, especially in his own country. 

That may be partly because the British were less enthusiastic 
about the intervention than the Americans were, and Mr Blair 
used his formidable powers of persuasion to sell it to a dubious 
public. Much of the distrust springs from the quality of the evi- 
dence presented to the British public for the existence of the weap- 
ons of mass destruction that Saddam Hussein was said to possess: 
it was questionable at best, shoddy at worst. The outcome of the 
Chilcott inquiry into his government’s handling of the war (the 
third and most thorough review since 2003) is pending, but few ex- 
pect an uncritical verdict. And although Iraq signalled imperial 
hubris for America, it arguably had a more devastating effect on 
Britain’s appetite for projecting force in the world. 

But the difference in attitudes to Mr Bush and Mr Blair may also 
spring from their different lives after office. Mr Bush has published 
a couple of books, founded a library in Texas, practised bipartisan 
madness with Bill Clinton and keeps largely stumm about his re- 
cord. Mr Blair volubly defends his. He denies responsibility for the 
chaos that now bedevils the region and will not-“until my dying 
day”-concede that it was wrong to remove Saddam who, he in- 
sists “retained the intention and the capability to revert to the 
weapons of mass destruction”. He knows that he is infuriating 
people by distinguishing good intentions on Iraq from the messy 
outcome, yet remains defiant. “What annoys people is my refusal 
to change my mind. I don’t shut up about it and I know that strikes 
some people as provocative. But it is much more progressive to get 
rid of Saddam than leave Bashar Assad to murder 200,000 of his 
own people in Syria.” At the least, he adds, the Arab Spring would 



have challenged Saddam and the conse- 
quences “would have been truly terrible”. 

If he was guilty of a misjudgment, he says, 
it was that he “failed to properly understand 
the causes of 9/11” and was too hopeful about 
the aftermath of the war. “We reckoned if 
you removed the brutal dictatorship, let peo- 
ple decide their future democratically- 
which they embraced wholeheartedly, by 
the way-and put an unlimited amount of 
funding behind it, things would settle 
down.” The reason they did not, in his view, 
is that violence and terror from extremist 
groups destabilised the country before new 
institutions could grow, and thus created a 
vacuum into which increasingly vicious fun- 
damentalist groups expanded. 

This belief now drives his charitable 
work. He has embarked on a campaign of 
speeches and debates on the need to under- 
stand the nature, range and depth of religious 
extremism and to develop better strategies to 
counter it. His faith foundation’s projects aim 
to combat extremist ideas in countries rang- 
ing from Nigeria to Pakistan, Afghanistan and 
Indonesia, focusing on creating school cur- 
ricula and training teachers to promote open 
debate and religious tolerance. But why does 
he think people should listen to him? “Pre- 
cisely because I have been through all this,” 
he says with irritation. That is unlikely to 
convince the many Britons who feel that if 
the Iraq war did not single-handedly create 
the Middle East’s current problems, it con- 
tributed to an almighty mess. 

Although he resists the conclusion that 
ousting Saddam was wrong, his analysis of what has happened in 
the region has changed his attitude to dictators. The man who ral- 
lied for “liberal interventions” against such as Slobodan Milosevic 
now cites the “strategic necessity” of dealing with autocrats from 
Vladimir Putin, the Russian president, who has common cause 
with the West against fundamentalism, to Abdel Fattah al-Sisi, 
president of Egypt, who came to power in a military coup against 
the Muslim Brotherhood and whom he thinks the West should 
back more strongly. From the failures of the Arab Spring, he de- 
duces that it would have been better to leave Hosni Mubarak in 
power in Egypt and try to affect a more gradual transition. Criti- 
cised for giving (pro bono) economic advice to Mr Sisi, he warns 
that freezing the former military leader out will “take away a ma- 
jor bulwark for our security”. 

This argument is intellectually coherent, but leads to moral tan- 
gles-as highlighted by Mr Blair’s involvement in Kazakhstan, 
where he has set up a team of advisers to counsel Nursultan Na- 
zarbayev, president for a quarter of a century. In 2011, two months 
after Mr Nazarbayev hired Mr Blair’s outfit to advise him on re- 
form and the transition to democracy, police opened fire on de- 
monstrators in Zhanaozen, killing at least 15 people. Repression re- 
mains fierce and Mr Nazarbayev, untroubled by anything as 
vulgar as a real election, looks like a dictator who has hired a con- 
venient figleaf of respectability. 

Mr Blair denies this, saying that he is “not a pr adviser to the 
President of Kazakhstan”, but there to “assist the country in the 
way it is changing”. Its geostrategic position between Russia, Chi- 
na and various Central Asian states, as well as a mixture of faiths 
alongside a majority Sunni Muslim population, makes it “vital to 
engage with”. Of the Zhanaozen massacre (Mr Blair carefully uses 
the word “issue” to describe it) he adds, “There was a very violent 
confrontation and people died. It was a terrible thing, but nearly ►► 
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► all the people associated with that have moved on or changed.” 

His argument that the West needs to deal with dictators be- 
cause they can protect people against the fundamentalists who 
are the new, more dangerous, enemy is respectable, but hardly 
complete. For one thing, it leaves open questions of when to walk 
away from oppressors like Mr Nazarbayev, who are prepared to 
oversee massacres of their countrymen to stay in power, and 
whether the incarceration of opponents by autocrats such as Mr 
Sisi fuels rather than combats extremism. Nor is Mr Blair’s champi- 
oning of this argument likely to win sceptical compatriots round. 

Iraq is the main, but not the only, reason for that. Another is 
money. Mr Blair has quite a lot of it these days. The business arm 
of his operations, Tony Blair Associates, made some £i3m ($8.2) in 
2013, his most profitable year since quitting Downing Street. It ad- 
vises government and companies, but also gets involved directly 
in deals, oiling the wheels of the Glencore commodity-trading 
megalith’s takeover of Xstrata in 2013, for example. Mr Blair’s per- 
sonal wealth has been estimated at tens of millions. Exactly what 
it comprises is hard to figure out. He says that he “gives away as 
much as he has earned”, and that he has given away around £iom. 
The Blairs and their offspring co-own ten flats and houses. 

A further factor is that Mr Blair’s links with dodgy regimes-in- 
evitable, given his belief that the West needs to deal with auto- 
crats-has raised questions about the opaque sources of his rev- 
enues. The complexity of his interrelated roles also invites 
suspicion that he fails to distinguish between pro bono and purely 
pro-Tony work. He insists that he does not “make money perso- 
nally out of Kazakhstan” and his main income derives from advis- 
ing financial institutions, such as JP Morgan and Zurich Insurance, 
as well as a slew of lucrative speaking engagements. 

But this explanation does not satisfy his countrymen. The left 
dislikes him for cosying up to bankers they deem greedy and irre- 
sponsible, the right for his preachiness, and both wince at his taste 
for glitz. He hosted a lavish party for his wife’s birthday which fea- 
tured two of the stars of “Strictly Come Dancing”, a tv talent con- 
test, and an impersonator doing impressions of himself Tim Bale, 
a politics lecturer at Queen Mary’s college in London, believes 
that “a slightly preachy, evangelical side to his (Blair’s) character 
leaves him open to the charge of hy- 
pocrisy when he serves Mammon as 
well as God.” 

Jonathan Powell, the former chief 
of staff who oversaw the Northern Ire- 
land peace process, one of Mr Blair’s 
less-disputed achievements, thinks 
his old boss “massively unfairly 
treated because if you look at other ex- 
leaders, such as Sir John Major or the 
late Thatcher, they all made a lot of 
money after office.” (Sir John has 
worked for Carlyle Group, a private- 
equity company.) Mr Powell reckons 
that left-of-centre leaders receive un- 
due criticism for getting rich after they 
leave politics. 

Another reason for Mr Blair’s alien- 
ation from his compatriots is that he 
seems increasingly like a foreigner-an 
impression underlined by his high- 
profile combination of wealth and 
charitable work. Although standard 
practice in America, this is unusual in 
Britain, where political leaders usually 
fade into a discreet Valhalla of posi- 
tions on company boards. Mr Blair’s 
political afterlife resembles those of 
former British leaders less than it does 
that of Mr Clinton, which it echoes in a 



number of ways-the power couple, the grandiosity (notepaper 
headed “Office of Tony Blair”), the preternatural energy combined 
with an air of self-conscious dash. 

The company that Mr Blair keeps does not endear him to many 
of his compatriots, either. Earlier this year, in an episode that 
brought joy to the British press, Rupert Murdoch ended his long- 
standing relationship with the former prime minister over suspi- 
cions that he had had an affair with Wendi Deng, then Mr Mur- 
doch’s wife. According to sources at NewsCorp, Mr Murdoch 
pressed the “mute” button during a confrontational phone call, in- 
formed colleagues that he was getting “politicians’ answers” to his 
questions, and has never spoken to Mr Blair (who is godfather to 
one of the couple’s children) since. 

Mr Blair roundly denies any impropriety. Asked whether he 
was (at least) careless about his reputation, he says calmly that it is 
“not something I will ever talk about-I haven’t and I won’t”, and 
then bangs his coffee cup so loudly into its saucer that it spills and 
everyone in the room jumps. But did he find himself in a tangle 
over his friendship with Ms Deng? A large, dark pool of sweat has 
suddenly appeared under his armpit, spreading across an expen- 
sive blue shirt. Even Mr Blair’s close friends acknowledge that the 
saga damaged him-not least financially, since Mr Murdoch 
stopped contributing to Mr Blair’s faith foundation and cut him off 
from other friendly donors in America. 

But the main reason why the British have distanced them- 
selves from Mr Blair is his refusal to admit to having done any- 
thing wrong. Premier cru politicians need more self-belief than the 
common man, and he is unusually well-endowed with it. Despite 
the unravelling of Iraq and an almost-universal belief that the in- 
vasion was a mistake, Mr Blair’s certainties remain ironclad. Mar- 
tin Bright, a j ournalist who worked briefly at the Blair Foundation, 
wrote afterwards that he had felt “as if I was in the presence of an 
Old Testament prophet. The answers had been revealed to him 
and he was revealing them to the world.” Another former staffer 
j okes that, “Tony called his memoirs “The Journey”, without going 
on one. He was even more convinced at the end that he was right 
at the beginning.” 

Here, perhaps, is the core of the problem. Because it is so impor- 
tant to Mr Blair to be right, he cannot 
admit to failings over the war in Iraq. 
Yet until he does so, people will con- 
tinue to mistrust him. 

That is a shame, for his mission to 
fight against fundamentalism needs 
all the resources and energy it can get. 
He has considerable talents, which he 
is prepared to devote to his cause, just 
as he energised a moribund Labour 
Party and made it a more powerful 
political force than the largely retro- 
grade instincts of Ed Miliband, its pre- 
sent leader, could have done. Yet the 
main asset that any former politician 
has is moral sway, and because Mr 
Blair has forfeited so much trust, he 
has far less credibility than he should 
have. Some contrition or regret 
among those ironclad certainties 
would serve him and his cause better. 
The late Mo Mowlam, an outspoken 
minister in the Blair government, was 
on to something when she observed 
early in his reign that “the trouble 
with Tony is that he “thinks he’s fuck- 
ing Jesus.” Mr Blair has plenty of the 
Messiah’s self-belief and sense of mis- 
sion. He could do with a dash of his 
humility as well. ■ 
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Why is everyone so busy? 



Time poverty is a problem 
partly of perception and 
pa rtly of distri b uti on 




T he predictions sounded like promises: in the future, working 
hours would be short and vacations long. “Our grandchil- 
dren”, reckoned John Maynard Keynes in 1930, would work 
around “three hours a day ’’-and probably only by choice. Eco- 
nomic progress and technological advances had already shrunk 
working hours considerably by his day, and there was no reason to 
believe this trend would not continue. Whizzy cars and ever more 
time-saving tools and appliances guaranteed more speed and less 
drudgery in all parts of life. Social psychologists began to fret: 
whatever would people do with all their free time? 

This has not turned out to be one of the world’s more pressing 
problems. Everybody, everywhere seems to be busy. In the cor- 
porate world, a “perennial time-scarcity problem” afflicts execu- 
tives all over the globe, and the matter has only grown more acute 
in recent years, say analysts at McKinsey a consultancy firm. 
These feelings are especially profound among working parents. 
As for all those time-saving gizmos, many people grumble that 
these bits of wizardry chew up far too much of their days, whether 
they are mouldering in traffic, navigating robotic voice-messaging 
systems or scything away at e-mail-sometimes all at once. 

Tick, tock 

Why do people feel so rushed? Part of this is a perception problem. 
On average, people in rich countries have more leisure time than 
they used to. This is particularly true in Europe, but even in Ameri- 
ca leisure time has been inching up since 1965, when formal na- 
tional time-use surveys began. American men toil for pay nearly 
12 hours less per week, on average, than they did 40 years ago-a 
fall that includes all work-related activities, such as commuting 
and water-cooler breaks. Women’s paid work has risen a lot over 
this period, but their time in unpaid work, like cooking and clean- 
ing, has fallen even more dramatically, thanks in part to dishwash- 
ers, washing machines, microwaves and other modern conve- 



niences, and also to the fact that men shift themselves a little more 
around the house than they used to. 

The problem, then, is less how much time people have than 
how they see it. Ever since a clock was first used to synchronise la- 
bour in the 18th century, time has been understood in relation to 
money. Once hours are financially quantified, people worry more 
about wasting, saving or using them profitably. When economies 
grow and incomes rise, everyone’s time becomes more valuable. 
And the more valuable something becomes, the scarcer it seems. 

Individualistic cultures, which emphasise achievement over 
affiliation, help cultivate this time-is-money mindset. This creates 
an urgency to make every moment count, notes Harry Triandis, a 
social psychologist at the University of Illinois. Larger, wealthy cit- 
ies, with their higher wage rates and soaring costs of living, raise 
the value of people’s time further still. New Yorkers are thriftier 
with their minutes-and more harried-than residents of Nairobi. 
London’s pedestrians are swifter than those in Lima. The tempo 
of life in rich countries is faster than that of poor countries. A fast 
pace leaves most people feeling rushed. “Our sense of time”, ob- 
served William James in his 1890 masterwork, “The Principles of 
Psychology”, “seems subject to the law of contrast.” 

When people see their time in terms of money, they often grow 
stingy with the former to maximise the latter. Workers who are 
paid by the hour volunteer less of their time and tend to feel more 
antsy when they are not working. In an experiment carried out by 
Sanford DeVoe and Julian House at the University of Toronto, two 
different groups of people were asked to listen to the same passage 
of music-the first 86 seconds of “The Elower Duet” from the opera 
“Lakme”. Before the song, one group was asked to gauge their 
hourly wage. The participants who made this calculation ended 
up feeling less happy and more impatient while the music was 
playing. “They wanted to get to the end of the experiment to do 
something that was more profitable,” Mr DeVoe explains. ►► 
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► The relationship between time, money and anxiety is some- 
thing Gary S. Becker noticed in America’s post-war boom years. 
Though economic progress and higher wages had raised every- 
one’s standard of living, the hours of “free” time Americans had 
been promised had come to nought. “If anything, time is used 
more carefully today than a century ago,” he noted in 1965. He 
found that when people are paid more to work, they tend to work 
longer hours, because working becomes a more profitable use of 
time. So the rising value of work time puts pressure on all time. Lei- 
sure time starts to seem more stressful, as people feel compelled to 
use it wisely or not at all. 

The harried leisure class 

That economic prosperity would create feelings of time poverty 
looked a little odd in the 1960s, given all those new time-saving 
blenders and lawnmowers. But there is a distinct correlation be- 
tween privilege and pressure. In part, this is a conundrum of 
wealth: though people may be earning more money to spend, 
they are not simultaneously earning more 
time to spend it in. This makes time-that 
frustratingly finite, unrenewable resource- 
feel more precious. 

Daniel Hamermesh of the University of 
Texas at Austin calls this a “yuppie kvetch”. 

In an analysis of international time-stress 
data, with Jungmin Lee, now of Sogang Uni- 
versity in Seoul, he found that complaints 
about insufficient time come disproportion- 
ately from well-off families. Even after hold- 
ing constant the hours spent working at jobs 
or at home, those with bigger paychecks still 
felt more anxiety about their time. “The more 
cash-rich working Americans are, the more 
time-poor they feel,” reported Gallup, a poll- 
ing company, in 2011. Few spared a moment 
to feel much sympathy. 

So being busy can make you rich, but be- 
ing rich makes you feel busier still. Staffan 
Linder, a Swedish economist, diagnosed this 
problem in 1970. Like Becker, he saw that heady increases in the 
productivity of work-time compelled people to maximise the util- 
ity of their leisure time. The most direct way to do this would be 
for people to consume more goods within a given unit of time. To 
indulge in such “simultaneous consumption”, he wrote, a chap 
“may find himself drinking Brazilian coffee, smoking a Dutch ci- 
gar, sipping a French cognac, reading the New York Times, listening 
to a Brandenburg Concerto and entertaining his Swedish wife-all 
at the same time, with varying degrees of success.” Leisure time 
would inevitably feel less leisurely, he surmised, particularly for 
those who seemed best placed to enjoy it all. The unexpected pro- 
duct of economic progress, according to Linder, was a “harried lei- 
sure class”. 

The explosion of available goods has only made time feel more 
crunched, as the struggle to choose what to buy or watch or eat or 
do raises the opportunity cost of leisure (ie, choosing one thing 
comes at the expense of choosing another) and contributes to feel- 
ings of stress. The endless possibilities afforded by a simple inter- 
net connection boggle the mind. When there are so many ways to 
fill one’s time, it is only natural to crave more of it. And pleasures 
always feel fleeting. Such things are relative, as Albert Einstein not- 
ed: “An hour sitting with a pretty girl on a park bench passes like a 
minute, but a minute sitting on a hot stove seems like an hour.” 

The ability to satisfy desires instantly also breeds impatience, 
fuelled by a nagging sense that one could be doing so much else. 
People visit websites less often if they are more than 250 millisec- 
onds slower than a close competitor, according to research from 
Google. More than a fifth of internet users will abandon an online 
video if it takes longer than five seconds to load. When experi- 



ences can be calculated according to the utility of a millisecond, all 
seconds are more anxiously judged for their utility. 

New technologies such as e-mail and smartphones exacerbate 
this impatience and anxiety. E-mail etiquette often necessitates a 
response within 24 hours, with the general understanding that 
sooner is better. Managing this constant and mounting demand of- 
ten involves switching tasks or multi-tasking, and the job never 
quite feels done. “Multi-tasking is what makes us feel pressed for 
time,” says Elizabeth Dunn, a psychology professor at the Univer- 
sity of British Columbia in Vancouver, Canada. “No matter what 
people are doing, people feel better when they are focused on that 
activity,” she adds. 

Yet the shortage of time is a problem not just of perception, but 
also of distribution. Shifts in the way people work and live have 
changed the way leisure time is experienced, and who gets to ex- 
perience it. For the past 20 years, and bucking previous trends, the 
workers who are now working the longest hours and juggling the 
most responsibilities at home also happen to be among the best 
educated and best paid. The so-called leisure 
class has never been more harried. 

Racing to the top 

Writing in 1962, Sebastian de Grazia, a politi- 
cal scientist, cast a withering eye across the 
great American landscape, dismayed by all 
the relentless industry and consumption. “If 
executives are so powerful a force in Ameri- 
ca, as they indubitably are, why don’t they 
get more of that free time which everybody 
else, it seems, holds to be so precious?” Per- 
haps it is fortunate de Grazia did not live to 
see the day when executives would no lon- 
ger break for lunch. 

Thirty years ago low-paid, blue-collar 
workers were more likely to punch in a long 
day than their professional counterparts. 
One of the many perks of being a salaried 
employee was a fairly manageable and pre- 
dictable work-week, some long lunches and 
the occasional round of golf Evenings might be spent curled up 
with a Sharper Image catalogue by a toasty fire. 

But nowadays professionals everywhere are twice as likely to 
work long hours as their less-educated peers. Few would think of 
sparing time for nine holes of golf, much less 18. (Golf courses 
around the world are struggling to revamp the game to make it 
seem speedy and cool-see page 108.) And lunches now tend to be 
efficient affairs, devoured at one’s desk, with an eye on the e-mail 
inbox. At some point these workers may finally leave the office, 
but the regular blinking or chirping of their smartphones kindly 
serves to remind them that their work is never done. 

A Harvard Business School survey of 1,000 professionals 
found that 94% worked at least 50 hours a week, and almost half 
worked more than 65 hours. Other research shows that the share 
of college-educated American men regularly working more than 
50 hours a week rose from 24% in 1979 to 28% in 2006. According to 
a recent survey, 60% of those who use smartphones are connected 
to work for 13.5 hours or more a day. European labour laws rein in 
overwork, but in Britain four in ten managers, victims of what was 
once known as “the American disease”, say they put in more than 
60 hours a week. It is no longer shameful to be seen swotting. 

All this work has left less time for play. Though leisure time has 
increased overall, a closer look shows that most of the gains took 
place between the 1960s and the 1980s. Since then economists 
have noticed a growing “leisure gap”, with the lion’s share of spare 
time going to people with less education. 

In America, for example, men who did not finish high-school 
gained nearly eight hours a week of leisure time between 1985 and 
2005. Men with a college degree, however, saw their leisure time ►► 
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► drop by six hours during the same period, which means they have 
even less leisure than they did in 1965, say Mark Aguiar of Prince- 
ton University and Erik Hurst of the University of Chicago. The 
same goes for well-educated American women, who not only 
have less leisure time than they did in 1965, but also nearly 11 hours 
less per week than women who did not graduate from high 
school. 

What accounts for this yawning gap between the time-poor 
haves and the time-rich have-nots? Part of it has to do with struc- 
tural changes to the labour market. Work opportunities have de- 
clined for anyone without a college degree. The availability of 
manufacturing and other low-skilled jobs has shrunk in the rich 
world. The jobs that are left tend to be in the service sector. They 
are often both unsatisfying and poorly paid. So the value of work- 
ing hours among the under-educated is fairly low by most mea- 
sures, and the rise in “leisure” time may not be anything to envy. 

Yet the leisure-time gap between employees with more and 
less education is not merely a product of labour-market changes. 
Less well-educated men also spend less time searching for work, 
doing odd jobs for money and getting extra training than unem- 
ployed educated men, and they do less work 
around the house and spend less time with 
their children. 

But this does not explain why so many 
well-educated and better-paid people have 
less leisure time than they did in the 1960s. 

Various factors may account for this phe- 
nomenon. One is that college-educated 
workers are more likely to enjoy what they 
do for a living, and identify closely with their 
careers, so work long hours willingly. Particu- 
larly at the top, a demanding job can be a 
source of prestige, so the rewards of longer 
hours go beyond the financial. 

Another reason is that all workers today 
report greater feelings of job insecurity. Slow 
economic growth and serious disruptions in 
any number of industries, from media to ar- 
chitecture to advertising, along with increas- 
ing income inequality, have created ever 
more competition for interesting, well-paid 
jobs. Meanwhile in much of the rich world, 
the cost of housing and private education has soared. They can 
also expect to live longer, and so need to ensure that their pension 
pots are stocked with ample cash for retirement. Faced with sharp- 
er competition, higher costs and a greater need for savings, even 
elite professionals are more nervous about their prospects than 
they used to be. This can keep people working in their offices at all 
hours, especially in America, where there are few legal limits on 
the working hours of salaried employees. 

This extra time in the office pays off. Because knowledge work- 
ers have few metrics for output, the time people spend at their 
desks is often seen as a sign of productivity and loyalty. So the 
stooge who is in his office first thing in the morning and last at 
night is now consistently rewarded with raises and promotions, or 
saved from budget cuts. Since the late 1990s, this “long-hours pre- 
mium” has earned overworkers about 6% more per hour than 
their full-time counterparts, says Kim Weeden at Cornell Universi- 
ty. (It also helps reinforce the gender-wage gap, as working moth- 
ers are rarely able to put in that kind of time in an office.) 

Ultimately, more people at the top are trading leisure for work 
because the gains of working-and the costs of shirking-are high- 
er than ever before. Revealingly inequalities in leisure have co- 
incided with other measures of inequality, in wages and con- 
sumption, which have been increasing steadily since the 1980s. 
While the wages of most workers, and particularly uneducated 
workers, have either remained stagnant or grown slowly, the in- 
comes at the top-and those at the very top most of all-have been 



rising at a swift rate. This makes leisure time terribly expensive. 

So if leisureliness was once a badge of honour among the well- 
off of the 19th century, in the words of Thorsten Veblen, an Ameri- 
can economist at the time, then busyness-and even stressful feel- 
ings of time scarcity-has become that badge now. To be pressed 
for time has become a sign of prosperity, an indicator of social sta- 
tus, and one that most people are inclined to claim. This switch, 
notes Jonathan Gershuny the director of Oxford University’s Cen- 
tre for Time Use Research, is only natural in economies where the 
most impressive people seem to have the most to do. 

The American is always in a hurry 

Though professionals everywhere complain about lacking time, 
the gripes are loudest in America. This makes some sense: Ameri- 
can workers toil some of the longest hours in the industrial world. 
Employers are not required to offer their employees proper holi- 
days, but even when they do, their workers rarely use the lot. The 
average employee takes only half of what is allotted, and 15% don’t 
take any holiday at all, according to a survey from Glassdoor, a 
consultancy. Nowhere is the value of work higher and the value of 
leisure lower. This is the country that invent- 
ed take-away coffee, after all. 

Some blame America’s puritanical cul- 
ture. Americans are “always in a hurry,” ob- 
served Alexis de Tocqueville more than 150 
years ago. But the reality is more complicat- 
ed. Until the 1970s, American workers put in 
the same number of hours as the average 
European, and a bit less than the French. But 
things changed during the big economic 
shocks of the 1970s. In Europe labour unions 
successfully fought for stable wages, a re- 
duced work week and more job protection. 
Labour-friendly governments capped work- 
ing hours and mandated holidays. European 
workers in essence traded money for more 
time-lower wages for more holiday. This 
raised the utility of leisure, because holidays 
are more fun and less costly when everyone 
else is taking time off too. Though European 
professionals are working longer hours than 
ever before, it is still fairly hard to find one in 

an office in August. 

In America, where labour unions have always been far less 
powerful, the same shocks led to job losses and increased compe- 
tition. In the 1980s Ronald Reagan cut taxes and social-welfare pro- 
grammes, which increased economic inequality and halted the 
overall decline in working hours. The rising costs of certain ba- 
sics-pensions, health care and higher education, much of which 
is funded or subsidised in Europe-make it rational to trade more 
time for money. And because American holidays are more limit- 
ed, doled out grudgingly by employers (if at all), it is harder to co- 
ordinate time off with others, which lowers its value, says John de 
Graaf, executive director of Take Back Your Time, an advocacy or- 
ganisation in America. 

The returns on work are also potentially much higher in Amer- 
ica, at least for those with a college degree. This is because taxes 
and transfer payments do far less to bridge the gap between rich 
and poor than in other wealthy nations, such as Britain, France 
and Ireland. The struggle to earn a place on that narrow pedestal 
encourages people to slave away for incomparably long hours. “In 
America the consequences of not being at the top are so dramatic 
that the rat race is exacerbated,” says Joseph Stiglitz, a Nobel prize- 
winning economist. “In a winner-takes-all society you would ex- 
pect this time crunch.” 

So rising wages, rising costs, diminishing j ob security and more 
demanding, rewarding work are all squeezing leisure time-at 
least for the fortunate few for whom work-time is actually worth ►► 
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► something. But without a doubt the noisiest grumbles come from 
working parents, not least the well-educated ones. Time-use data 
reveals why these people never have enough time: not only are 
they working the longest hours, on average, but they are also 
spending the most time with their children. 

American mothers with a college degree, for example, spend 
roughly 4.5 hours more per week on child care than mothers with 
no education beyond high school. This gap persists even when the 
better-educated mother works outside the home, as she is now 
likely to do, according to research from Jonathan Guryan and Erik 
Hurst of the University of Chicago, and Melissa Kearney of the 
University of Maryland. As for fathers, those with a job and a col- 
lege degree spend far more time with their children than fathers 
ever used to, and 105% more time than their less-educated male 
peers. These patterns can be found around the world, particularly 
in relatively rich countries. 

If their leisure time is so scarce, why are these people spending 
so much of it doting on their sprogs, shepherding them from tutors 
to recitals to football games? Why aren’t successful professionals 
outsourcing more of the child-rearing? There are several reasons 
for this. The first is that people say they find it far more meaningful 
than time spent doing most other things, including paid work; and 
if today’s professionals value their time at work more than yester- 
day’s did, presumably they feel the time they spend parenting is 
more valuable still. Another reason is that parents-and above all 
educated parents-are having children later in life, which puts 
them in a better position emotionally and financially to make a 
more serious investment. When children are deliberately sought, 
sometimes expensively so, parenting feels more rewarding, even 
if this is just a confirmation bias. 

A mother’s work 

The rise in female employment also seems to have coincided with 
(or perhaps precipitated) a similarly steep rise in standards for 
what it means to be a good parent, and especially a good mother. 
Niggling feelings of guilt and ambivalence over working outside 
the home, together with some social pressures, compel many 
women to try to fulfil idealised notions of motherhood as well, 
says Judy Waj cman, a sociology professor at the London School of 
Economics and author of a new book, “Pressed for Time: The Ac- 
celeration of Life in Digital Capitalism”. 

The struggle to “have it all” may be a fairly privileged modern 
challenge. But it bears noting that even in professional dual-in- 
come households, mothers still handle the lion’s share of parent- 
ing-particularly the daily, routine jobs that never feel finished. At- 
tentive fathers handle more of the enjoyable tasks, such as taking 
children to games and playing sports, while mothers are stuck 
with most of the feeding, cleaning and nagging. Though women 
do less work around the house than they used to, the jobs they do 
tend to be the never-ending ones, like tidying, cooking and laun- 
dry. Well-educated men chip in far more than their fathers ever 
did, and more than their less-educated peers, but still put in only 
half as much time as women do. And men tend to do the discrete 
tasks that are more easily crossed off lists, such as mowing lawns 
or fixing things round the house. All of this helps explain why 
time for mothers, and especially working mothers, always feels 
scarce. “Working mothers with young children are the most time- 
scarce segment of society,” says Geoffrey Godbey a time-use ex- 
pert at Penn State University. 

Parents also now have far more insight into how children learn 
and develop, so they have more tools (and fears) as they groom 
their children for adulthood. This reinforces another reason why 
well-off people are investing so much time in parenthood: prepar- 
ing children to succeed is the best way to transfer privilege from 
one generation to the next. Now that people are living longer, par- 
ents are less likely to pass on a big financial bundle when they die. 
So the best way to ensure the prosperity of one’s children is to pro- 
vide the education and skills needed to get ahead, particularly as 



this human capital grows ever more important for success. This 
helps explain why privileged parents spend so much time worry- 
ing over schools and chauffeuring their children to resume-en- 
hancing activities. “Parents are now afraid of doing less than their 
neighbours,” observes Philip Cohen, a sociology professor at the 
University of Maryland who studies contemporary families. “It 
can feel like an arms race.” 

No time to lose 

Leisure time is now the stuff of myth. Some are cursed with too 
much. Others find it too costly to enjoy. Many spend their spare 
moments staring at a screen of some kind, even though doing oth- 
er things (visiting friends, volunteering at a church) tends to make 
people happier. Not a few presume they will cash in on all their 
stored leisure time when they finally retire, whenever that may be. 
In the meantime, being busy has its rewards. Otherwise why 
would people go to such trouble? 

Alas time, ultimately, is a strange and slippery resource, easily 
traded, visible only when it passes and often most highly valued 
when it is gone. No one has ever complained of having too much 
of it. Instead, most people worry over how it flies, and wonder 
where it goes. Cruelly, it runs away faster as people get older, as 
each accumulating year grows less significant, proportionally, but 
also less vivid. Experiences become less novel and more habitual. 
The years soon bleed together and end up rushing past, with the 
most vibrant memories tucked somewhere near the beginning. 
And of course the more one tries to hold on to something, the 
swifter it seems to go. 

Writing in the first century, Seneca was startled by how little 
people seemed to value their lives as they were living them-how 
busy, terribly busy, everyone seemed to be, mortal in their fears, 
immortal in their desires and wasteful of their time. He noticed 
how even wealthy people hustled their lives along, ruing their for- 
tune, anticipating a time in the future when they would rest. “Peo- 
ple are frugal in guarding their personal property; but as soon as it 
comes to squandering time they are most wasteful of the one 
thing in which it is right to be stingy,” he observed in “On the 
Shortness of Life”, perhaps the very first time-management self- 
help book. Time on Earth may be uncertain and fleeting, but near- 
ly everyone has enough of it to take some deep breaths, think deep 
thoughts and smell some roses, deeply. “Life is long if you know 
how to use it,” he counselled. 

Nearly 2,000 years later, de Grazia offered similar advice. Mod- 
ern life, that leisure-squandering, money-hoarding, grindstone- 
nosing, frippery-buying business, left him exasperated. He saw 
that everyone everywhere was running, running, running, but to 
where? Eor what? People were trading their time for all sorts of 
things, but was the exchange worth it? He closed his 1962 tome, 
“Of Time, Work and Leisure”, with a prescription: 

Lean back under a tree, put your arms behind your head, wonder at the 

pass we’ve come to, smile and remember that the beginnings and ends 

of man’s every great enterprise are untidy. ■ 
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Howstatisticianschangedthewar, 
a n d th e wa r ch a n ged statist! cs 



44 T BECAME a statistician because I was put in prison,” says 
X Claus Moser. Aged 92, he can look back on a distinguished ca- 
reer in academia and civil service: he was head of the British gov- 
ernment statistical service in 1967-78 and made a life peer in 2001. 
But statistics had never been his plan. He had dreamed of being a 
pianist and when he realised that was unrealistic, accepted his fa- 
ther’s advice that he should study commerce and manage hotels. 
(“He thought I would like the music in the lobby”) 

War threw these plans into disarray. In 1936, aged 13, he fled Ger- 
many with his family; four years later the prime minister, Winston 
Churchill, decided that because some of the refugees might be 
spies, he would “collar the lot”. Lord Moser was interned in Huy- 
ton, near Liverpool (pictured above). “If you lock up 5,000 Jews 
we will find something to do,” he says now. Someone set up a cafe; 
there were lectures and concerts-and a statistical office run by a 
mathematician named Landau. One day Lord Moser sat with him 
at lunch. By the meal’s end he had agreed to be the mathemati- 
cian’s assistant-and found his vocation. 

Released after a few months on account of his youth (aged just 
17, he should never have been interned), he studied statistics in- 
stead of commerce at the London School of Economics, and grad- 
uated with a stellar first. That, and his fluent German, earned him 
a place in a top-secret group based in newly liberated Versailles 
that visited the sites of raf bombing raids to find out whether pi- 
lots’ reports of the damage they had done matched reality. (On the 
whole, yes; a little exaggeration.) After the war he became an aca- 
demic. When in 1967 the prime minister, Harold Wilson, asked 
him to become head of the government statistical service, the rec- 
ognition felt particularly sweet: just two years earlier he had been 
refused a sabbatical in the same branch of public service because 
of his former status as an enemy alien. 



Random walks 

Some war stories are tales of derring-do; others are more cerebral. 
Both types specialise in plot twists: wars knock people off one 
path and onto another. Lord Moser was one of dozens of young 
men in Britain who would never have become statisticians had it 
not been for the war, who helped win it for Britain and its allies- 
and who went on to transform statistics. 

Wars are when governments find the money and will to make 
things happen, says Eileen Magnello, a historian of statistics. As it 
mobilised and supplied troops, grew and rationed food, and re- 
tooled factories to make shells, planes and tanks, Britain’s govern- 
ment realised that its knowledge of the country’s society, econ- 
omy and manufacturing skills was not up to the task-and that 
statisticians could help. 

“When I was called upon to clothe the army in May 1939, the 
War Office had no statistical evidence to assist me,” wrote Ereder- 
ick Marquis, first Earl of Woolton and minister of food for much of 
the war, in 1946. “I had the greatest difficulty in arriving at any fig- 
ures that would show how many suits of uniform and how many 
boots were involved.” Estimates of losses in action or from attacks 
on supply dumps “were little more than guesses”. He turned to 
Major Greenwood, an epidemiologist at the London School of Hy- 
giene and Tropical Medicine. “In those urgent months before the 
war [he helped me] to create a statistical basis on which the oper- 
ations of this aspect of the war effort could be built.” 

In 1939 Churchill, then first Lord of the Admiralty, asked Ereder- 
iclcLindemann, a distinguished scientist, to set up a statistical arm 
of the civil service. When Churchill became prime minister the 
following year the “s Branch” became his personal statistical ser- 
vice, and a central office was created. The Royal Statistical Society 
(rss) had proposed something similar in 1919, only to be told it ►► 
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► would be impracticable. But now the alternative was unbearable. 
Ministries drove Churchill to distraction with conflicting figures 
on crucial subjects such as shipping tonnage. The central office, 
the war cabinet was told, would produce “a regular series of fig- 
ures on a coherent and well-ordered basis... that will be accepted 
and used without question”. The new statisticians worked on gov- 
ernment accounts; rationing (which ensured no Britons starved 
and greatly improved the diet of the poorest third); manpower 
surveys; the “pay as you earn” system of taxation (which raised 
the cash needed to wage the war); and the Beveridge Report on so- 
cial insurance that later led to the founding of the welfare state. 

The lady tasting tea 

Karl Pearson is regarded as the father of modern statistics. In 1911 he 
founded the world’s first statistics department, at University Col- 
lege London (ucl), aiming to convert statistics from “the playing 
field of dilettanti and controversialists into a serious branch of sci- 
ence”. A freethinker, proto-feminist and believer in “war with infe- 
rior races” as essential to improving what eu- 
genicists called the “human stock”, he put 
the study of variation within populations, 
and correlations between characteristics, on 
a firm intellectual footing. (Readers who 
have done a first course in statistics will 
know him from the chi-squared test.) 

Ronald Fisher, at first Pearson’s protege 
and then, as two big egos clashed, his enemy, 
had turned down a post in Pearson’s depart- 
ment in 1919 and gone instead to Roth- 
amsted, an obscure agricultural research sta- 
tion in Hertfordshire that wanted someone 
to make sense of its records from 76 years of 
crop trials. As he did what he described later 
as “raking over the muck-heap”, Fisher real- 
ised that many had been too poorly done to 
prove anything at all. 

So he set out to understand how such 
work could be done most efficiently, and 
without the results being swamped by external influences such as 
the weather. His answer was to vary several factors of interest si- 
multaneously, and randomly assign different treatments to differ- 
ent plots. He criticised the conventional wisdom that “we must 
ask Nature few questions, or, ideally, one question, at a time. The 
writer is convinced that this view is wholly mistaken. Nature, he 
suggests, will best respond to a logical and carefully thought out 
questionnaire.” 

He was the first person to think systematically about when to 
discount chance as the explanation of a trial’s result. He used a pa- 
rodically English example: that of the “lady tasting tea”. A woman 
claims she can tell by the taste whether milk has been poured into 
a cup before the tea or after it. How often does she have to be test- 
ed, and how often must she be right, to be believed? 

He reasoned that when comparing treatments (such as pour- 
ing the milk first or last), a researcher should look at the probability 
that a difference at least as big as that observed would have oc- 
curred if the treatments were the same-for example, if the lady 
could not really distinguish milk first from milk last by taste. If that 
probability is very small, he argued, the observed difference can 
be taken to represent something real: the lady genuinely can taste 
the difference. (Those readers who recognised “chi-squared” will 
know this as a simple version of a significance test.) 

Legend has it that Fisher’s un-named lady was Muriel Bristol- 
Roach, a biologist at Rothamsted. David Salsburg, a retired statisti- 
cian who called his history of 20th-century statistics “The Lady 
Tasting Tea” in homage to the story, says he heard from an asso- 
ciate of Fisher that the test had actually been carried out one 
sunny afternoon-and that she had been right every time. 

Not just the perfect cup of tea, but feeding Britain, which before 



the war had imported most of its food, was at stake. Under Fisher’s 
leadership Rothamsted had become a statistical powerhouse, and 
in 1940, Frank Yates, formerly his deputy and now running Roth- 
amsted, summarised the results of all previous fertiliser trials. His 
findings were used to rewrite the rules governing fertiliser ration- 
ing, and to balance imports of food and fertiliser, given the cost 
and danger of shipping. 

Surprisingly, Fisher was not directed to war work, though by 
1939 he was well known in scientific circles: he seems to have been 
unfairly suspected of fascist leanings. Perhaps his greatest contri- 
bution to the war effort was via his two books: “Statistical Meth- 
ods for Research Workers”, published in 1925, and “The Design of 
Experiments”, published a decade later, which fell into the hands 
of many of those who ended up doing statistical war work. 

One of them was George Box, a young sergeant from Graves- 
end who had left school aged 16 in 1936 to work as an assistant to a 
chemist in a sewage plant. This background brought him to Porton 
Down, where the army was studying the effects of poisons such as 
mustard gas. Sergeant Box knew enough to 
tell his superiors that they needed a statisti- 
cian-and that he had once tried to read a 
book by someone called Fisher, though he 
had not understood it. 

“Well, you read the book so you’d better 
do it,” came the reply. In his engaging mem- 
oir, “An Accidental Statistician”, Box de- 
scribes testing treatments for poison-gas vic- 
tims. He wrote to Fisher, by then at 
Cambridge, to ask for help. Fisher invited 
him to visit. “The Army, however, did not 
have a procedure to send a sergeant to see a 
professor at Cambridge, so they made out a 
railway warrant that said I was taking a horse 
there.” 

Volunteers at Porton Down would re- 
ceive six drops of mustard-gas liquid on dif- 
ferent parts of their arms. The challenge was 
to unpick variations in healing time caused 
by treatments from those caused by natural variation between in- 
dividuals. Different substances were tested as ointments, adopt- 
ing Fisher’s approach to crop trials; Box found that they all made 
matters worse and established what is still the correct treatment 
for mustard-gas blisters: clean them, dress them and leave them 
alone. 

Experimental subjects 

As the war progressed and the value of statistics became clearer, 
some Cambridge mathematics students were drafted to statistical 
work. David Cox, a grammar-school boy from Birmingham, was 
among them. In 1944 he went to the Royal Aircraft Establishment, a 
research institute in Farnborough. “The naive assumption was 
that if you were good enough to get a good degree in mathematics 
you would pick up statistics in a week or two,” he says. He was 
part of a group that analysed the distribution of German bombs 
falling on London each day. They concluded that the Germans 
were trying to destroy the docks but missing. 

Sir David also worked on quality-control in the manufacture of 
aircraft components, and the calculation of the distribution of 
stresses on aircraft in flight. “The aim was to load planes up to the 
point that the wings were about to drop off,” he says. The research 
meant the raf dropped more bombs, and brought more pilots 
safely home, than it would have otherwise. 

A personally momentous project concerned the strength of a 
joint in metal made with “spot” rather than continuous welds. 
The probability that it holds depends on the probability that each 
spot does: if some fail, the others may or may not be strong enough 
to bear the extra load. He described the relationship between the 
strengths of the individual welds and the whole in a way that he ►► 
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► now he describes as “correct but extremely clumsy”. 

One day, after the war had ended but he had not yet been de- 
mobbed, Sir David found a paper giving an “extremely elegant 
and beautiful” proof of the same result, but in the context of the 
strength of wool and its individual strands. As he left the library he 
saw an ad for a job as assistant to the author, Henry Daniels, who 
had worked in the ministry of aircraft production and was return- 
ing to his pre-war post with the Wool Industries Research Associa- 
tion in Leeds. Sir David had intended to return to Cambridge, but 
on impulse he applied, setting his life on a different course. 

The Cambridge students’ main destination was the Ministry 
of Supply, which in 1942 set up a unit, sr 17, to train industry and 
munitions factories in quality-control techniques. The terrible toll 
German attacks were taking on merchant shipping meant that as 
much as possible of everything had to be made locally; much of it 
by novice workers in new or adapted factories. Shoddy products 
were inefficient-and shoddy explosives dangerous. The young 
proto-statisticians learned the basics and passed them on: how to 
take a random sample; how large it should be; when to discard a 
batch on the basis of that sample. 

Aged 18 when he joined, Peter Armitage was the youngest of 
the SR 17 recruits. He worked on what are now called “sequential 
methods”-analysing samples as they are taken rather than wait- 
ing until they are all gathered and doing the analysis in a single go. 
If production is going swimmingly-or indeed, catastrophically- 
the first few items reveal this, and sampling can be abandoned; 
only if the situation is less clear-cut does sampling need to contin- 
ue. Wartime scarcity made this efficiency gain well worthwhile. 

In “Statistics in the United Kingdom, 1939"45”, published in 
1985, George Barnard and Robin Plackett, sr 17 alumni, recalled 
both such weighty matters and the group’s strong esprit de corps. 
Its young members kept records of their arrival times and mea- 
sured punctuality by calculating how much they varied. They also 
founded a society, the Worshipful Order for the Unbuttoning of 
Taylor, dedicated to the study of the three jacket buttons that one 
of their number always kept done up. 

Scatter plot 

“Peace finally returned, and the statistical scene in the United 
Kingdom had been completely transformed,” wrote Barnard and 
Plackett. “No other method would have produced these changes 
in only six years.” Dozens of clever young people had been taught 
a fast-changing new subject-and in many cases done original re- 
search. Even routine work was elevated by the urgency and cama- 
raderie of the war effort-and even the fact that they were new to 
the field. “A lot of the work was statistically boring,” Sir David says 
now. “But the point is that I didn’t really know anything.” 




peter frcntv 



“After the war the section exploded like a London bomb into 
missionary statistical occupations all over the country,” wrote 
Geoffrey Jowett, one of the sr 17 alumni, in 1990. “In convincing 
others that we had a good product to sell we convinced our- 
selves.” He went on to do research in quality control at United 
Steel Companies in Sheffield, and then to Sheffield University, 
and thence to universities in Australia and New Zealand. 

Box went to study with Egon Pearson, Karl’s son and successor 
as professor of statistics at ucl, and then to Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries, where he helped chemists design and analyse experi- 
ments. He later moved to the University of Wisconsin to found a 
statistics department. After four years at the Wool Industries Re- 
search Association Sir David Cox went on to an equally distin- 
guished academic career. The pair wrote a paper together years 
later for the pleasure of the joint authorship: “Box and Cox”-the 
name of a popular farce in which two lodgers, one of whom 
works by day and one by night, rent the same room. 

Many other war statisticians had equally illustrious careers. In- 
terviews published in Significance, the magazine of the rss, over 
the past decade contain many variations on a theme: an introduc- 
tion to the subject during war service, followed by research in in- 
dustry or academia. As time went by the statistical revolution 
spread into new fields, in particular to medicine. 

Professor Armitage was recruited to the London School of Hy- 
giene and Tropical Medicine by Austin Bradford Hill, who had 
studied the incidence and nature of civilian casualties during the 
war. Where to advise the population to take shelter during a raid? 
Were they safer upstairs, downstairs or outside? The work took 
tact, he recalled later: “One had to be careful in a post-raid inquiry 
that one did not infuriate shocked and perhaps homeless persons 
with what might well appear to be damn-fool questions.” 

When he heard about Professor Armitage’s war work on se- 
quential methods. Hill asked him to apply them to trials of medi- 
cal treatments, in which Hill was a pioneer. (He was also the joint 
author, with Richard Doll, a doctor, of the famous 1950 paper that 
established the link between smoking and lung cancer.) Analysing 
the results of a trial bit by bit, rather than all at once when it was 
finished, meant it could be stopped straight away if it became clear 
that the new treatment was so good that everyone should be get- 
ting it, or indeed useless or even dangerous. Implementing this 
simple-sounding idea, now standard in medical trials, requires 
great statistical sophistication-and has saved many lives. 

America, too, had seen big statistical advances during the war. 
Strong university research groups were founded, and the attempt 
to improve manufacturing spread quality-control methods 
through industry. Some important techniques were developed on 
both sides of the Atlantic around the same time-in particular the 
basics of sequential analysis. But in continental Europe statistical 
progress had been halted, or sometimes worse. Rene Carmille, a 
Erench administrator who had created a novel punch-card system 
for semi-automated analysis of population data to help with mo- 
bilisation against the Nazis, attempted to subvert its later use by 
the Vichy government to identify Jews. He was found out and died 
in Dachau. Only Britain experienced the dire need of all-out war 
footing, but was still stable enough for good statistical research. 

“A consequence of Britain’s war effort was that some brilliant 
abstract thinkers gained a deep knowledge of industrial process- 
es,” says Sir David Spiegelhalter, a medical statistician. (Barnard, 
whose pre-war research had been in very pure mathematics, after 
the war designed the British standard for testing condoms.) The 
collaboration fostered by the war effort between statisticians and 
industrialists, factory workers, government officials and research- 
ers in other fields, together with the democratic post-war spirit, 
turned out self-effacing, intellectually generous types without 
whom statistics might have remained a riven discipline, as it had 
been during Pearson and Eisher’s inter-war feud. “Wars mix peo- 
ple up, but also bring them closer together,” says Sir David. “They 
were a unique and inspiring generation.” ■ 
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A new tech bubble seems to be inflating. But when it pops, it should cause less 
damage than the dotcom crash of 2000 



Technology firms 

Frothy.com 



NEWYORK 



I N DECEMBER 15 years ago the dotcom 
crash was a few weeks away. Veterans of 
that fiasco may notice some familiar warn- 
ing signs this festive season. Bankers and 
lawyers are being priced out of office space 
in downtown San Erancisco; all of the 
space in eight tower blocks being built has 
been taken by technology firms. In 2013 
around a fifth of graduates from America’s 
leading mba schools joined tech firms, al- 
most double the share that struck Eaustian 
pacts with investment banks. Janet Yellen, 
the head of the Eederal Reserve, has 
warned that social-media firms are over- 
valued-and has been largely ignored, just 
as her predecessor Alan Greenspan was 
when he urged caution in 1999. 

Good corporate governance is, once 
again, for wimps. Shares in Alibaba, a Chi- 
nese internet giant that listed in New York 
in September using a Byzantine legal struc- 
ture, have risen by 58%. Executives at start- 
ups, such as Uber, a taxi-hailing service, ex- 
hibit a mighty hubris. 

Yet judged by the financial yardsticks of 
the dotcom era there is as yet no bubble. 
The NASDAQ index of mainly technology 
stocks is valued at 23 times expected earn- 
ings versus over 100 times in 2000. That 
year Barron's, an investment magazine, 
published an analysis showing that 51 list- 
ed technology firms would run out of cash 
within a year. On December 6th Barron's 
repeated the exercise and found only five 
listed tech firms with wobbly finances. 



Instead, today’s financial excess is hid- 
den partly out of sight in two areas: inside 
big tech firms such as Amazon and Google, 
which are spending epic sums on ware- 
houses, offices, people, machinery and 
buying other firms; and on the booming 
private markets where venture capital (vc) 
outfits and others trade stakes in young 
technology firms. 

Take the spending boom by the big, list- 
ed tech firms first. It is exemplified by Eace- 
book, which said in October that its operat- 
ing costs would rise in 2015 by 55-75%, far 
ahead of its expected sales growth. Eorget 
lean outfits run by skinny entrepreneurs: 
Silicon Valley’s icons are now among the 
world’s biggest, flabbiest investors. Togeth- 

I Spend, spend, spend 

Total investment* by tech firms 

Twelve-month trailing, $bn 

70 




*Capex, R&D, cash acquisitions and leasing of fixed assets 
Sources: Bloomberg; The Economist 



er, Apple, Amazon, Eacebook, Google and 
Twitter invested $66 billion in the past 12 
months. This figure includes capital spend- 
ing, research and development, fixed as- 
sets acquired with leases and cash used for 
acquisitions (see chart). 

That is eight times what they invested 
in 2009. It is double the amount invested 
by the vc industry. If you exclude Apple, 
investments ate up most of the cashflow 
the firms generated. Together these five 
tech firms now invest more than any single 
company in the world: more than such en- 
ergy Leviathans as Gazprom, PetroChina 
and Exxon, which each invest about $40 
billion-50 billion a year. The five firms to- 
gether own $60 billion of property and 
equipment, almost as much as General 
Electric. They employ just over 300,000 
people. Google says it is determined to 
keep “investing ahead of the curve”. 

Big firms are also making speculative 
bets, to add new products and insure them- 
selves against technological change. Ama- 
zon is investing in content and recently ac- 
quired Twitch, a video-streaming firm. 
Google is throwing cash at driverless cars, 
robots and home thermostats. Eacebook 
has acquired Oculus vr, a maker of virtu- 
al-reality headsets. Mark Zuckerberg, Eace- 
book’s boss, has said that it will not have 
an immediate payback: “It’s going to take a 
bunch of years to get there.” 

What are the odds of all this money be- 
ing spent sensibly? Apple is still tremen- 
dously profitable. The other firms have 
patchier records. Google’s return on capital 
has halved to about 20%, after accounting 
for stock-option costs. Amazon has never 
generated much cash. The longer-term 
omens are not good. Eew firms learn how 
to create a framework for spending tens of 
billions of dollars almost overnight. 

When previous champions, such as No- 
kia, Yahoo and Microsoft, made big acqui- ►► 
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► sitions in adjacent areas they often fared 
badly. There are few obvious sources of re- 
straint at those firms still dominated by 
powerful leaders who control their com- 
panies: Google, Facebook and Amazon. All 
five of today’s stars have lots of excess cash. 
Much of this is parked offshore and cannot 
be brought home without incurring tax, 
giving an extra incentive to spend it. 

The second area of technology froth is 
in private markets. Their exuberance was 
demonstrated on December 4th when 
Uber closed a $1.2 billion private funding 
round that valued the five-year old firm at 
$40 billion. Baidu, China’s biggest search 
engine, is set to buy a stake, too (see page 
103). There are 48 American vc-backed 
firms worth $1 billion or more, compared 
with ten at the height of the dotcom bub- 
ble, according to VentureSource, a research 
outfit. In October a software firm called 
Slack was valued at $1.1 billion, a year after 
being founded. 2014 looks set to be the big- 
gest year for vc investments since 2000. 

Part of what is happening is a shift away 
from stockmarkets. Entrepreneurs are keen 
to avoid the bureaucracy involved in initial 
public offerings. They now have alterna- 
tive ways to raise cash and to award trad- 
able shares to staff. More institutional in- 
vestors are buying into private technology 
firms, alongside vc funds. Unlike in 2000 
the firms they invest in already have scale. 
Uber’s gross sales, of which it keeps about 
20%, are expected to hit a run rate of $10 bil- 
lion by late 2015. 

But with many investors chasing a few 
firms, vc gurus are worried about frothy 
valuations. The best-known of these, Marc 
Andreessen, has said valuations are get- 
ting “a little warm”, and called for disci- 
pline. A banker warns that successful 
funds’ recent run of profitable exits is en- 
couraging them to take “lottery ticket” bets. 
Among the most recent tech firms to debut 
on stockmarkets with huge share-price 
“pops” are Lending Club, a peer-to-peer 
lending platform, and New Relic and Hor- 
tonworks, two “big data” software firms. 

The sins of big, listed tech firms and 
younger, private ones will be forgiven if 
their growth continues at a blistering pace 
for several years: so far there is no clear sign 
of deceleration. But if these firms do slow 
down before then, the present investment 
boom will look like a horrible mistake for 
the firms and investors that financed it. 

For society, though, there is little to fret 
about. As in 1999-2000, startups and tech 
giants are creating jobs and investing in 
new technologies and infrastructure that 
boost long-term economic growth. But this 
time round a slump would be unlikely to 
lead to a broader contagion, since it would 
be confined to private markets and a few 
large firms with strong balance-sheets. Sil- 
icon Valley still does vanity, bubbles, ge- 
nius and excess. But when it comes to caus- 
ing crashes, it has learned to be less evil. ■ 



European telecoms 

Going mobile 
again 

BT’s bid for EE shows how fixed and 
mobile telecoms are converging 

B ritish telecom will not be coming 
back to ask for a re-merger. That was 
what Sir Christopher Bland, bt’s then 
chairman, promised after shareholders 
had approved plans to spin off the firm’s 
mobile-telephony unit in 2001. Until De- 
cember 15th it looked like his word was not 
going to be kept: 02, as its former wireless 
arm is now called, seemed to be bt’s pre- 
ferred takeover target for getting back into 
the mobile business. But bt instead decid- 
ed to enter exclusive talks to buy another 
operator, ee, for £12.5 billion ($19.6 billion). 

The deal could still go the other way if 
the talks with ee fall apart. But whichever 
partner bt eventually chooses, the mar- 
riage will be a manifestation of a wider 
trend in the telecoms industry: its bosses 
believe that there are worthwhile syner- 
gies to be had by owning both wireless 
and wireline networks. 

For years it was seen as best to keep the 
two apart. In 2001, 02-currently owned 
by Telefonica of Spain-was deemed better 
off alone, mostly because it was held back 
by the stodgy brand and poor customer- 
service reputation of bt, the former state 
monopoly. Elsewhere in Europe, although 
the legacy fixed-line operators stayed in 
mobile telecoms, newcomers to the indus- 
try mostly focused on one or the other. 

More recently, convergence has become 
the watchword once more. It is certainly 
occurring at a technical level, mainly 
thanks to smartphones, which receive data 
both over mobile networks and, via Wi-Fi, 
down fixed-line broadband networks. For 
mobile operators, owning a broadband 
network comes in handy as ever more data 
have to be ferried to and from their wire- 
less base stations. 

For BT the main argument for buying a 
mobile operator seems to be that it will let 
the firm offer profitably what is known as 
“quad-play”-a bundle of fixed and mobile 



phone calls, internet access and television 
channels. The idea is that customers of 
such bundles are less likely to switch pro- 
viders than if they bought the services sep- 
arately. However, the evidence that cus- 
tomers actually want to buy all their 
telecoms services from a single provider is 
surprisingly scant, says James Barford of 
Enders Analysis, a market-research firm. 

Whoever is right, operators have been 
betting on convergence. In late 2013 Voda- 
fone of Britain, one of the world’s largest 
mobile operators, bought Kabel Deutsch- 
land, Germany’s largest cable-television 
firm. Earlier in 2014 sfr, France’s second- 
biggest mobile operator, merged with Nu- 
mericable, a cable group. And bt previous- 
ly had plans to resume offering mobile ser- 
vices in Britain by cobbling together a 
network and renting airtime from ee. 

These plans prompted Telefonica and 
EE’s owners, Deutsche Telekom and 
Orange of France, to invite bt to buy their 
British operations instead. Of these, 02 
seemed the cheaper option, and a better fit 
with its ex-parent. But ee may have won 
because of its superior network, which of- 
fers 4G coverage across much of Britain. 

When news broke in late November 
that BT was in talks with both ee and 02, it 
sent all the other operators in Britain 
scrambling for advisers to work out what 
to do next. Hutchison Whampoa, a giant 
Hong Kong firm that owns Three, Britain’s 
smallest mobile network, is expected to 
make a move on 02. And Vodafone is said 
to be considering a bid for Liberty Global, a 
big cable operator, which owns Virgin Me- 
dia, a British broadband provider. 

The sale of ee, and probably soon 02, 
shows that continental European telecoms 
firms are giving up on their dreams of glo- 
bal domination, says Chetan Sharma, a 
telecoms consultant. The weak euro-area 
economy, the maturing of mobile markets 
and the rising popularity of rival voice and 
text services such as Skype and WhatsApp 
are all combining to force these firms to 
shed their least important businesses, pay 
down their debts and focus on their most 
promising markets. The combination of bt 
and EE (will it rename itself beet?) will 
surely be followed by other deals, as Eu- 
rope’s telecoms industry reshufQes itself 
yet again. ■ 
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Lawyers' pay 

Bonus babies 



NEWYORK 

Why big end-of-year payouts for junior 
attorneys are a double-edged sword 

N early eight years have passed since 
young lawyers at large American 
firms last got significant pay rises. With 
law-school graduates plentiful and de- 
mand for corporate legal work tepid, the 
standard starting salary has been stuck at 
$160,000 a year since 2007. Heartbreaking, 
isn’t it? But in the past month an unexpect- 
ed financial arms race has erupted over 
year-end bonuses. It seems that associates 
(junior attorneys) are at last in a position to 
extract a greater share of the profits they 
produce for their bosses, the partners. 



Unlike on Wall Street, legal bonuses 
have not generated much drama in recent 
years. What usually happens is that in ear- 
ly December Cravath, a big New York out- 
fit, announces its payouts, then every firm 
that considers itself a peer matches them. 
However, on November 21st Simpson 
Thacher, which in 2007 had been the first 
firm to offer $160,000 starting salaries, 
jumped the gun. After a banner year in 
which it represented Alibaba, a Chinese e- 
commerce giant, in the largest stockmarket 
flotation yet seen, Simpson declared the 
biggest bonuses since the financial crisis. 
Associates in their first year will get 
$15,000 (50% more than in 2013). Ones with 
seven years’ experience will get a whop- 
ping $100,000, double last year’s sum. 

Most of Simpson’s competitors 
promptly matched its scale. But four days 
later Davis Polk-a genteel firm hitherto 
averse to bidding wars-raised the ante 
with an extra $5,ooo-$io,ooo for mid-tier 



Baidu 

Searching for the next big thing 

SHANGHAI 

A Chinese online giant adds a stake in Uber to its shopping trolley 



I T IS that rarest of things, an internet- 
search firm that does not have to worry 
much about Google. Baidu’s dominance 
of the market for search-related advertis- 
ing in China has remained unchallenged 
since its American counterpart quit the 
country a few years ago, rather than put 
up with official censorship. For a while, 
Baidu simply milked its strong position in 
its home market. But more recently the 
shift from computers to smartphones, 
and thus to searching via apps rather 
than browsers, has forced the Chinese 
firm to get serious about innovation. 
Another factor is its desire to keep up 
with two other rapidly growing online 
firms, Alibaba and Tencent. 

Baidu has been doing a lot of invent- 
ing in-house. Its researchers have devised 
excellent voice-recognition systems for 
Mandarin, for example. Its mapping app 
is arguably the best in China. It has in- 
vented smart chopsticks that give warn- 
ings when food is unsafe to eat. It has its 
own version of Google’s smart specta- 
cles; and a bicycle that monitors the 
rider’s vital signs. And Baidu recently 
opened a research centre in Silicon Valley 
headed by Andrew Ng, a pioneering 
researcher in artificial intelligence. 

Even more intriguing are its invest- 
ments in outside innovators. In early 
December the firm put $3m into Pixellot, 
an Israeli firm making software that 
enhances online videos. It has also put 
money into a Finnish firm developing a 
way to tap the Earth’s natural magnetism 



to create better indoor maps of such 
places as shopping centres. And on De- 
cemberi7th Baidu announced that it 
would invest an undisclosed amount in 
Uber, an American taxi-app service that 
is now expanding across China. 

Uber may seem an odd firm to invest 
in just now, given the backlash it is suf- 
fering, from Australia to India to France, 
over its pricing policies, its screening of 
drivers and its flouting of local regu- 
lations. But Baidu has seen its two Chi- 
nese online rivals move swiftly into taxi 
apps, seeing them as a way to push con- 
sumers towards other, more lucrative 
businesses such as mobile payments. 
The Tencent-backed Didi Dache app and 
Alibaba-backed Kuaidi Dache have 
established a near-duopoly in taxi-hail- 
ing by smartphone across China. 

Sensibly, rather than j oin Tencent and 
Alibaba in their price war at the bottom 
end of the Chinese taxi market, Uber is 
offering pricier rides in comfier cars. In 
welcoming Baidu as a shareholder, Uber 
gains a backer with valuable local know- 
ledge and a degree of insurance against 
the sort of official clampdown it is suf- 
fering in other countries. Baidu’s chair- 
man and co-founder, Robin Li, has excel- 
lent connections within the Communist 
Party leadership. He has so far avoided 
investing in businesses that test regu- 
latory boundaries. So perhaps his in- 
vestment in Uber is a sign that he has 
received a quiet signal from officialdom 
that it is not at risk of being shut down. 



associates. That forced Cravath and the rest 
to follow suit. 

The bonuses reflect improving funda- 
mentals: there has been a surge in mergers 
and acquisitions, a big source of legal 
work. And rising stockmarkets have en- 
couraged hedge funds and private-equity 
outfits to compete with law firms for expe- 
rienced legal talent. 

But the form these payouts have taken 
also reflects the precariousness of the in- 
dustry’s recovery. Elite firms may be mint- 
ing money now, but they face a highly un- 
certain future. Even after this year’s boost, 
bonuses for first-years are just a third of 
what they got in 2007. That reflects their de- 
clining value: clients who once subsidised 
junior associates’ on-the-job training now 
refuse to pay up for rote work that can be 
automated or outsourced. 

Moreover, big clients that typically used 
to be loyal to one firm now force lawyers to 
bid against each other for work. A senior 
partner at one firm that reluctantly 
matched Davis Polk’s bonuses, cutting its 
profits by 4%, says furious clients have 
been inquiring why their exorbitant fees 
are funding associates’ Christmas shop- 
ping sprees-a thinly veiled threat to take 
their business elsewhere. 

As a result, though firms are happy to 
dispense beefy bonuses, they still refuse to 
raise base salaries, which would be harder 
to cut in a downturn. By embracing vari- 
able compensation, they are emulating 
many of their clients on Wall Street. But ju- 
nior bankers do not have to attend costly 
graduate school, like legal associates, who 
thus need steady incomes to service their 
debt. When the bonuses arrive, young law- 
yers may be too busy popping champagne 
corks to realise it, but their bosses are shift- 
ing onto them a greater share of the risk in 
an industry on the brink of disruption. ■ 




Hmm, what colour Porsche should I buy? 
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Why the phone-hacking affair has left Rupert Murdoch better off 




I T MUST all seem like a distant nightmare now. After the revela- 
tions of phone-hacking at the News of the World emerged in 
2011, Rupert Murdoch was hauled before Parliament, calling it 
“the most humble day of my life”. Executives and journalists 
were arrested. The scandal prompted Mr Murdoch’s News Corp 
to drop a cherished plan to buy out the other investors in aSkyB, a 
satellite broadcaster (since renamed Sky). Some predicted that 
the affair, which included the hacking of a murdered schoolgirl’s 
voicemails, could be Mr Murdoch’s and his firm’s undoing. 

However, corporate karma turns out to be more lenient than 
business schools lead students to believe. Far from watching their 
empire crumble, Mr Murdoch and his family have more than 
doubled their wealth since the scandal broke. Mr Murdoch, who 
is 83, remains firmly in charge, and his sons, Lachlan and James, 
seem better placed than ever to succeed him one day. 

The Murdoch clan’s resilience points to an overlooked reality 
in business: sometimes a loss can turn into an unexpected win. 
The crisis forced Mr Murdoch, a devoted newspaperman, to 
make difficult choices that he never would have in calmer cir- 
cumstances. When the extent of the phone-hacking was uncov- 
ered, he promptly closed the News of the World, which he had 
owned since 1969 and whose sales had been falling since the 
1980s. His ambitions to take over BSkyB frustrated, he handed 
some of News Corp’s spare cash back to investors, in the form of 
buy-backs that boosted its share price. 

More momentous for shareholders, Mr Murdoch agreed to 
split his company in two, separating its high-growth film and tele- 
vision assets from the declining newspaper business, which was 
exposed to the scandal’s legal liabilities. Investors had been call- 
ing for such a split for years, but had no power to force it, because 
of the group’s dual-class equity structure. To please them further 
Mr Murdoch handed more power to Chase Carey, an executive 
whom investors trust more than they do his boss. 

All this has had a remarkable effect on the businesses’ com- 
bined value. An analysis by Sanford C. Bernstein, a research firm, 
reckoned that even after the $50om or so in legal fees and other 
costs incurred over the phone-hacking scandal, shareholders 
probably made around $2.6 billion more than if the Murdochs 
had pursued the BSkyB deal instead. It is an echo of what hap- 



pened in 1911, a century before the hacking scandal, when John 
Rockefeller, an oil tycoon as unpopular as Mr Murdoch was dur- 
ing the scandal, was hit with a huge antitrust fine and had his 
Standard Oil empire broken up. Its pieces proved to be worth far 
more apart than together, making Rockefeller richer than ever. 

The popular belief in media circles is that Mr Murdoch is an 
unchanged man. Not quite. The events of the last few years have 
curbed his hubris. Mr Murdoch used to be notorious for pounc- 
ing on the biggest, grandest assets without regard to value. His 
purchase of tv Guide and other businesses for $3 billion in 1988 
nearly bankrupted his company. In 2007 he paid around $5.5 bil- 
lion for Dow Jones, publisher of the Wall Street Journal, at least 
double what it was worth at the time. Having weathered his most 
recent crisis, however, he does not want to suffer more embar- 
rassment, or generate future losses for his heirs. Many expected 
that once his publishing company was spun out, he would pur- 
sue more newspapers, such as the Los Angeles Times. He has not. 
Earlier in 2014, 21st Century Fox, the spun-out entertainment divi- 
sion, proposed an $80 billion bid for Time Warner, a rival. But 
when Fox’s stock sank, making it harder to seal the deal, Mr Mur- 
doch walked away. 

Meanwhile, Lachlan and James have been given an inadver- 
tent crash course in management. The crisis gave them cause to 
work out of the public eye, honing their skills before stepping cau- 
tiously back into the limelight. Lachlan, who resigned abruptly 
from News Corp in 2005, has come back and is now “non-execu- 
tive co-chairman” of both the entertainment and publishing 
firms. James is now “co-chief operating officer” of the entertain- 
ment firm, working alongside Mr Carey and helping to cook up 
deals. The timing and the details of the succession remain un- 
clear, though one obvious possibility is for Lachlan to become 
CEO of the news side and James ceo of the entertainment side. 

Out-Foxed 

The Murdochs’ happy ending is a reminder of how forgiving the 
corporate world can be if bosses at the centre of a crisis act swiftly 
and adopt shareholder-friendly policies. Look at Olympus, a Jap- 
anese optical company, which raised more than $1 billion within 
a week of several executives being convicted over a decades-long 
accounting fraud. Its shares are more than 800% above their low 
in 20U, when the scandal was discovered. Shares in Hewlett- 
Packard, an American technology firm, have also recovered since 
late 2012, when it took a decisive write-down over alleged ac- 
counting irregularities at a firm it had bought. 

Investors’ memories are indeed short. Only three years ago 
James Murdoch was seen as one of the biggest liabilities at his 
father’s firm (he had been chairman of the British newspaper op- 
eration at the time of the phone-hacking, albeit not implicated in 
any wrongdoing). Now, investors have warmed to the ambitious 
and opinionated younger Murdoch sibling, says Marci Ryvicker, 
an analyst at Wells Fargo Securities, an investment bank. 

Unfortunately, most bosses at the centre of a corporate crisis 
cannot count on reaping the benefits of investors’ forgiveness 
and short memories. Incumbent chiefs in public companies are 
usually purged as part of the clean-up. This would have been Mr 
Murdoch’s fate, had he not controlled such a substantial percent- 
age of the voting shares. Instead, the Murdochs maintained their 
grip. Having gone through the pain and scrutiny of one corporate 
crisis, they are now less likely to risk another. Being enriched by 
scandal may occasionally happen once, but rarely twice. ■ 





NEW YORK'S FLOWER BUSINESS 



Frenetic, competitive, multifarious, 
filthy and beautiful: the flower 
business is an emblem of Manhattan 

NEWYORK 



The wild bunch 



T he Temple of Dendur was built on the Nile inisBC by the em- 
peror Augustus for the goddess Isis of Philae. Its ruin now sits in 
New York’s Metropolitan Museum of Art, in an atrium bathed in 
light from Central Park. Today, at the paws of a Sphinx staring out 
towards Long Island, there is mayhem. In a few hours a dinner will 
be held here in honour of a modern-day pharaoh, Leonard Lau- 
der, a cosmetics billionaire who has donated over $i billion of cu- 
bist art to the Met. An army of future Oscar winners temporarily 
working as waiters is being told how not to drop food on the laps 
of some of the world’s richest people. Leon Black, Wilbur Ross and 
John Paulson, all apex Wall Street predators, are among the guests. 

Amid three-dozen tables an intense Dutchman is issuing or- 
ders. Remco van Vliet is the creative force behind tonight’s event. 
The tycoons, the menu, the subtly glittering tablecloths, the lights, 
sound-system and Sphinx are all, in his eyes, subordinate to one 
thing: the flowers. His father sold blooms in Den Helder in Hol- 
land. Tonight’s effort makes the old man’s bouquets look like plas- 
tic roses. For each table, Remco has designed a subtle and luxuri- 
ous cluster of dahlias, silver brunia, tulips, sweet peas, anemones 
and dusty miller (which has metallic, furry leaves). The flowers are 
even pricier and more exotic than the guests: they have travelled 
from sub-Saharan Africa, Europe and California. 

Transient, superfluous and beautiful, flowers decorate the pin- 
nacle of New York society. The city’s wealthiest, whose Upper East 
Side penthouses can be spied from the Met’s roof, might spend 
$10,000 a week on them. Only Arabs driven mad by oil and Indi- 
ans by weddings are more extravagant. At the other end of New 
York’s social spectrum, flowers are poignant leftovers of an age be- 



fore the impersonality of the internet and the stagnation of wages. 

In the bodegas on upper Broadway Korean shopkeepers sell fume- 
choked bunches for five bucks, with the implicit promise they 
won’t wilt until midnight and might save your marriage. Behind 
each stem is (everyone agrees) absolutely the worst, shiniest, most 
fantastic business in the entire goddamn world. 

While Gotham sleeps 

At 4.30 on Monday morning at 28th Street and Seventh Avenue, 
Manhattan really is a jungle. Huge palm trees loom over the dark 
pavement. The Empire State Building scrapes the night sky. Your 
senses give conflicting signals. You smell the aroma of tropical 
flowers. You hear trucks reversing, refrigerators humming and 
porters shouting in Spanish. You glimpse people in winter coats 
entering shadowy stores and very occasionally shimmying to the 
disco music playing inside. Welcome to the natural habitat of an 
endangered species, the New York florist. 

The flower market at 28th Street is the historic heart of Ameri- 
ca’s $18 billion flower industry. Its traditional structure was simple: 
local florists bought from wholesalers in the markets, who in turn 
sourced flowers from growers or their agents. Remco’s flowers 
were bought here from his brother. Gas Trap, who part-owns 
Dutch Flower Line, a wholesaler. (There are two ways into the 
flower business: by birth or by accident. Alongside a dozen or so 
family firms, 28th Street employs ex-pint-pullers from Ulster, oil 
riggers, Punjabi toughs and a Serbian former Marlboro Man, who 
have all found a happy home in a place that sells dead plants with 
names such as “Hot Eskimo” and “Charming Babe Spray”.) ►► 
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► When a florist stumbles along here in the dark she gets the full 
treatment: love, recognition, respect, free coffee and bagels. Jenni- 
fer Stone is a high-end florist and designer with a budget of 
$18,000 for a purple-themed wedding this weekend. She has pre- 
ordered hydrangeas and lavenders but is looking for refinements. 
The wholesalers all know her by sight-“Hey baby, howyado- 
ing?”; “Hiya sweet pea”-and leap to her command. There are no 
set prices, and for a real-serious-pro like Jen, no receipts. “They 
know that I know. So they don’t screw me,” she says. 

The stems she is examining have been on a miraculous jour- 
ney. Picked a few days ago, perhaps in Ecuador, maybe in Japan or 
Thailand, they were doused in herbicides, driven to an airport 
and stuck in the belly of a passenger plane, along with the two oth- 
er great globetrotting perishables of the jet age, sushi and corpses. 
A change in the weather on the far side of the world is felt in 28th 
Street. Right now a cool summer in Chile means “everyone’s 
scrambling for dahlias”, says Mr Trap. 

Yet for all its gritty sophistication, 28th Street is a shadow of its 
former self It was set up in the 1890s and dominated by Greeks, 
mainly from a town called Nafpaktos, according to Louie Theofa- 
nis who runs Major Wholesale Florist, a second-generation firm 
founded by his father who, legend has it, started out sleeping in a 
flower box on 6th Avenue. Steven Rosenberg of Superior Flowers, 
a third generation florist, says his grandfather spoke Yiddish when 
he arrived in New York and learned Greek to work on 28th Street. 

In its prime the chaos of stems and petals covered six blocks. 
Mr Rosenberg recalls that “When I was kid what drew me was the 
craziness. Charmers, bookmakers, flowers hurdled around, drink- 
ers hollering in the street and womanising.” Like many veterans 
Gary Page, who owns a wholesaler, fondly remembers the 1980s, 
the era of Studio 54, a decadent nightclub, muggers and Reaga- 
nomics. “The florists were all gay-a flamboyant lot. They’d go out 
to the clubs at night and get cocained up. It was high energy... It 
was pretty wild.” 

The high was unsustainable. From a peak of roughly 60 whole- 
salers, 28th Street now has just over a dozen. You can blame many 
things for that, aids reaped a heavy toll. Rising rents pushed small 
firms to the brink. Plenty of Greek families who found their chil- 
dren didn’t fancy a lifetime of 4am starts sold out. But 28th Street’s 
wilting also reflects twin revolutions, in the production and distri- 
bution of flowers. 

Once upon a time in America 

No one is exactly sure what grew in New York before the city took 
over. The climate has been pretty stable since the ice melted on 
Long Island 10,000 years ago, but, since then, there have been 
waves of floral as well as human migration: 

40% of the area’s species are non-native, reck- 
ons Rob Naczi, a botanist at the New York Bo- 
tanical Garden. The first survey was only 
done in 1743 by Cadwallader Golden, a Scot 
whose name is almost as magnificent as his 
life was prodigious: he was governor of New 
York, wrote a critique of Isaac Newton and 
fathered at least u children. 

Scientists’ best guess at the original state 
of nature can be found in the botanical gar- 
den in the Bronx. Michael Hagen, a curator, 
points out New York’s miraculous floral indi- 
genes: the delicate red cardinal flower, polli- 
nated by ruby-throated hummingbirds that 
migrate from the Gulf of Mexico; the purple 
pitcher plant, a carnivorous herb that traps 
bugs in its trumpet-like leaves. Between the 
17th and 19th centuries plants such as these 
were a sensation in Europe. But they weren’t 
enough for America’s huddled masses. Soon 
bigger, brighter flowers were grown all year 



in greenhouses in New Jersey and Long Island, and later, as the in- 
terstate highway network expanded in the 1950s, trucked from 
Colorado and California. Then Latin America happened. Flowers 
went nuts. 

The catalyst, according to “Flower Confidential”, a history by 
Amy Stewart, was (of all things) a doctoral thesis. Published in 1967 
by David Cheever, the thesis was entitled “Bogata, Colombia, as a 
Cut-Flower Exporter for World Markets”, and argued that the foot- 
hills of the Andes, with their abundant light and mild climate, 
might be the best place in the world to grow flowers. Mr Cheever 
subsequently helped found a firm called Floramerica, which had 
its first crop ready for Mother’s Day in 1970. Today the industry in 
Colombia and Ecuador employs overi50,ooo people. 

Soon the quality was outstanding. Associated Cut Flower Co. 
on 28th Street sent the late John Kantakis, the son of the founder 
George, down to Colombia to take a look. He came back with 
wide-eyed tales of huge, round roses, says Nicholas Cassandra, 
who helps run Associated now. Cheap and higher-quality blooms 
from Latin America, available throughout the year, led to a con- 
sumption boom and a golden age in the business in New York 
from the mid-1970s to mid-1980s. Florists made fortunes on the 
three “major days”: Christmas, Valentine’s and Mother’s, and the 
minor days such as Thanksgiving and Easter. During the dips wed- 
dings, funerals and get-well gifts kept the cash tills full. As the flo- 
rists boomed, so did the wholesalers who supplied them. 

No wreaths please 

But this latter-day paradise couldn’t last either. Supermarkets were 
starting to sell flowers, buying them direct from growers. A relax- 
ation of licensing rules allowed Manhattan bodegas to erect cheap 
flower stalls against their walls. And technology was about to 
transform how flowers were sold and distributed. 

If the New York flower business has a Steve Jobs, he is Jim 
McCann, who works from an office block a 40-minute train ride 
from 28th Street. Ini986 he had spent ten years getting up at 4am to 
buy flowers for a chain of Manhattan florist stores that he had de- 
veloped. The telecoms industry was being deregulated-AT8?x 
was broken up in 1984-and 1-800 numbers were for sale. His first 
brainwave was to buy i-8oo-flowers and offer a service that 
took phone orders and directed them to local florists to fulfil. 

The second brainwave came from his brother, Chris, who in 
1994 saw the internet’s promise. Their firm was the first in any in- 
dustry to execute an e-commerce order on aol, then America’s 
main internet provider. Today i-8oo-flowers has annual sales of 
$736m, most of them online. “We caught lightning in a bottle,” Jim 
McCann says. The next big thing is mobile-phone orders: nearly ►► 
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► half of the company’s web traffic now comes 
from smartphones. 

When people think of creative destruc- 
tion in the economy, steel or Detroit’s car in- 
dustry spring to mind. But flowers have felt 
Schumpeter’s scythe just as sharply. In 1970 
Americans shopped at local florists, who 
were supplied by wholesale markets, which 
bought from American farms. Now Ameri- 
cans buy 80% of their flowers from abroad, 
with about 66 cents of every dollar spent in 
supermarkets or online. 

Overall, this has probably been a good 
thing. Florists grumble that without their 
guidance, middle-class customers are ripped 
off. Internet-ordered condolence wreaths ar- 
rive at funerals with self-assembly instruc- 
tions. A saleswoman at a fake-flower retailer 
admits that its Valentine’s Day buyers often 
do not realise the roses are plastic. But mostly, 
consumers seem happy. They can choose 
from a global cornucopia of blooms. It is 
plausible that more jobs have been created 
by modern distribution and retailing than 
destroyed by it. 

For the traditional cut-flower industry, however, all this has 
been a bloodbath. Since 1992 the number of florist shops in Ameri- 
ca has fallen from 27,000 to 15,000. In 1985 Manhattan’s telephone 
directory listed 636 stores; Google Maps shows under 300 today. 
Florists complain they are becoming captives of internet order-ag- 
gregators, who use them to fulfil orders but take an unfair cut. 

Whereas 28th Street once handled over 10% of American flow- 
er volumes, today its share is less than 3%. Old loyalties have bro- 
ken down. Florists buy from growers, bypassing the wholesalers, 
who in turn undercut the florists by selling to walk-in retail cus- 
tomers. Jen Stone half-jokingly blames the singer Carly Simon, 
whose visits, she claims, started the trend of celebrities and other 
high-rollers shopping direct on 28th Street. It’s like buying “You’re 
So Vain” on bootleg, she says. 

In other countries wholesalers reacted to change by bandying 
together, moving markets to new locations with lower costs and 
more parking. Covent Garden in London shifted to a new site in 
1974. Holland’s industry is a model of enlightened co-operation. 
The Dutch Auction, a collectively owned body that handles much 
of the wholesale trade outside of the Americas, has invested 
heavily in technology. Since 1999 28th Street’s wholesalers have of- 
ten discussed moving out of town-to the Bronx, maybe, or Har- 
lem. The consensus lasts less time than it takes a carnation to wilt. 
“Everybody is out to kill each other; no one trusts each other: it’s 
New York,” says one market veteran, proudly. Bruce Reiff of Cen- 
tral Floral Supply (one hand holding a lit Camel, the other on an 
ancient carbon-copy machine) doubts a move will now happen. 

And while you might lament this perverse individualism, this 
stubborn refusal to bow to logic, to technology, to fate, it should 
also elicit awe. Because anyone alive in the traditional cut-flower 
business in Manhattan is very, very good at what they do. 

Tigers, not pansies 

By 10am 28th Street is revealed as what it really is: a zone of contest 
in which new, invasive species are on the rampage. Irritated office- 
workers stumble over flower boxes. Blond social x-rays in high 
heels haggle over individual hydrangea stems. The despised traffic 
cops are itching to ticket florists’ vans (“like lions around gazelles,” 
says Gary Page), part of a covert effort by successive mayors to kill 
off the market in favour of developers, most wholesalers believe. 
Buildings are being ripped down and replaced by tourist hotels 
with names such as “Garden Inn”: there are three so far and one 
under construction. Everyone who owns a building is tempted to 



sell out, and those who do not face punitive 
rent rises. 

To survive, wholesalers have specialised. 
Gas Trap at Dutch Flower Line prides himself 
on his botanical knowledge. Mr Page’s store 
is popular with designers and party plan- 
ners. Associated is skewed towards florists. 
Louie Theofanis sells branches and blossom. 
Chris King, a giant who says he once acted in 
Sergio Leone’s films (“they always killed me 
off before the end of the movie. I was too 
good looking”), offers Dracaena Arborea, a 
jungle tree he grows on his farm in Florida 
and rents out for parties. The secret is to feed 
the trees ground fish, he says. Service is out- 
standing: the typical wholesaler knows over 
500 customers by sight. They are walking, 
talking charisma machines who will text you 
price updates from Quito and feel your pain. 
No website ever did that. 

Manhattan’s remaining retail florists, 
meanwhile, are giving up on funerals and 
get-well gifts for the masses and instead tar- 
get a growing class of wealthy folk and corpo- 
rations. Not everyone wants displays as sub- 
tle as those of Remco van Vliet at the Met. George Soros’s wedding 
in 2013 at his estate in Bedford, New York, featured a giant, floral 
hot-air balloon. A high-end Manhattan wedding might have a 
budget of $5m, of which 10-15% is spent on flowers and set design. 

By 3pm, Jen Stone’s studio on nth Avenue is buzzing, as a team 
of carpenters and designers prepare for weekend nuptials in the 
Hamptons. Her business partner, Marco Olmi, a Genoese visual 
artist, says the flower business has moved to “a new reality” in 
which “fashion and art” are brought together. A slideshow of the 
firm’s greatest hits includes marquees transformed into palaces, 
Tuscan piazzas and forest grottos made of bark and petals. 

The rich have their drawbacks. One-in-the-morning phone 
calls from millionaire bridezillas about lilies aren’t much fun. And 
the business is tied more than ever to Wall Street: after Lehman 
Brothers’ collapse, demand plunged as fortunes were lost and os- 
tentatious displays of wealth frowned upon. But the plutocrats 
have kept a lot of people in work. “Thank God the rich are spend- 
ing money and keeping us alive because the middle class don’t 
spend any more,” says Mr Theofanis. 

A new bloom 

If history is any guide. New York’s flower business will keep on 
changing. Fresh sources of blooms could open up. Nepal is the 
new promised land, some say. As Japan’s population shrinks its 
growers are beginning to export more of their meticulously 
crafted flowers. Just as 18th-century Europeans went mad for New 
World plants, and 1980s Americans for Latin American ones, so a 
reverse shift in customer tastes is possible. Tighter carbon-emis- 
sion rules could make it too expensive to fly plants around the 
world. Climate change will alter the weather and the insects that 
pollinate flowers, leading alien species to thrive near New York. 

A new generation is still being drawn into wholesaling, like 
bees to nectar. Mr Theofanis’s son, George, has joined the family 
firm after studying horticulture. Mr Page’s daughter, Lauren, flirted 
with a desk job before following her father. Working with flowers 
“was like ‘The Wizard of Oz’, when the movie goes from black and 
white to colour,” she says. Even Mr McCann, the internet entrepre- 
neur, thinks there will always be flowers on 28th Street. 

Frenetic, subject to ruthless natural selection, fragile but in- 
domitable, New York’s flower industry is not so unlike the product 
it sells-or the city it serves. “Flowers are sexy. They are what na- 
ture produces in order to reproduce,” says Mr Page. “People com- 
plain they don’t last for ever. But beauty, as we know, is fleeting.” ■ 




The flowers are even pricier 
and more exotic than the 
guests: they have travelled 
from sub-Saharan Africa, 
Europe and California 
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Handicapped 



Though thriving in parts ofAsia,golfis struggling in America 
and much of Europe, andistryingto reinvent itself for a 
generation brought up on the quick hits of video games 

WESTMONROE, LOUISIANA 




O N A recent Saturday Matt Owens, the owner of Trenton Street 
Golf Course in West Monroe, sat indoors facing the entrance 
to his course and greeted golfers. In this town of 13,000 inhabitants 
with a love of fried catfish and a reverence for “Duck Dynasty”, a 
television show about hunters whose stars live nearby, golf used 
to be a regular indulgence for many, and that mild autumn week- 
end was ideal golf weather. Yet by the end of the afternoon Mr 
Owens had taken in only around $200 in green fees, a tenth of 
what his course earned on Saturdays a few years ago. 

On weekends Mr Owens’s 12-year-old course once swelled 
with golfers, but that ended when the economy sliced into the 
rough in 2008. He offers prices “affordable for rednecks”, but bar- 
gains are not enough to bring back customers. “I sometimes be- 
lieve that I could give golf away, and they still wouldn’t come,” he 
says. At the end of December he will close the course, and it will 
become a public park. 

What is happening in West Monroe is not unusual. In America, 
the heartland of golf, the game is in decline. 

Teetotallers 

Golf traces its modern origins to 15th-century Scotland, where 
people played with wooden clubs and balls full of feathers. In 1457 
King James II temporarily banned it, along with football, because 
it interfered with archery practice, but he was no match for its 
growing popularity. Mary, Queen of Scots was an enthusiast; her 
clubs were carried by students she called “cadets” (now known as 
“caddies”). The game of “gawf”, as it was first called, spread: first to 
England, and subsequently to its colonies. 

Golf went mainstream in America in the 1890s. The wealthy 
and upper middle classes formed private golf clubs where they 
could play. Then, as today, its appeal depended on time and mon- 
ey. Late-i9th-century Americans, with plenty of both and no gad- 



gets to occupy them at home, liked the fact that it took hours to 
play. Safer than polo and less tiring than football, golf allowed 
businessmen to get to know each other and do deals between 
shots. John Rockefeller and Andrew Carnegie, early adopters, 
helped make the sport fashionable. 

It builds character as well as relationships. Golf teaches hones- 
ty, patience and camaraderie. Players see how their peers handle 
failure. The mental focus golf requires, with its excruciatingly diffi- 
cult odds, keeps enthusiasts both attracted to and humbled by the 
game. P.G. Wodehouse once observed, “To find out a man’s true 
character, play golf with him.” 

As America prospered, public courses opened alongside priv- 
ate clubs and exposed more people to the sport. Real estate helped 
drive its rise. Between 1992 and 2002, at least 60% of new golf 
courses were tied to property developments, according to Richard 
J. Moss, author of “The Kingdom of Golf in America”, a rich his- 
tory of the sport. Golf courses increased the value of surrounding 
homes, and developers built long, complicated courses with the 
hope of attracting tournaments and attention. 

Today America is the largest golf market by a long shot. 
Around half the world’s golf courses and players are thought to be 
in America, and the sport contributes around $70 billion to Ameri- 
ca’s economy according to a 2011 study. Golf is not unlike a first 
home or a college degree: it carries the allure of progress, of arrival 
in the middle class. Only a few years ago some golf gurus forecast 
that the sport would grow even more, as baby boomers retired 
and flocked to the fairways. 

They were wrong. Last year around 25m people played golf, 
18% fewer than did so in 2006, although the population grew by 
6%. Although still played by men and women, including business- 
people hoping to bond over more than lunch, golf does not hold 
the same appeal for the young and minorities, groups that will de- 
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► termine its future health. In recent years 
more people have abandoned than taken up 
the game. 

Emerald courses have not been the source 
of riches many anticipated. There are simply 
too many of them. Last year 160 of the coun- 
try’s 14,600 18-hole equivalent golf facilities 
shut up shop, the eighth straight year of net 
closures, according to the National Golf 
Foundation, an industry group. Steve Skin- 
ner of Kemper Sports, a large golf-course op- 
erator, thinks it is going to take another ten 
years to level the imbalance between supply and demand. With 
only a handful of new courses scheduled for construction in 
America, architects are looking abroad to find work. “If golf- 
course architecture were a publicly traded stock, it would be a 
penny stock right now,” says Brian Curley, an architect who 
spends much of his time designing courses in China. 

Professional golf remains healthy, as sponsors and advertisers 
still seek the wealthy, older men who form the core group of golf 
viewers and players, and consider them worth reaching, even in 
dwindling numbers. But sellers of golf clothing and equipment 
have been squeezed. Earlier this year Dick’s Sporting Goods, a na- 
tional retailer, laid off hundreds of employees in its golf division. 
Nike and Adidas are among the sports manufacturers that have 
seen their earnings hit by a slowdown in recreational golf Televi- 
sion ratings for golf on television have also declined. 

Eastern promise 

In some markets outside America, golf is on the rise. In China, 
where Mao Zedong banned golf in 1949 and building new private 
courses is illegal, it is still booming. According to Dan Washburn, 
author of “The Forbidden Game”, plenty of courses are built un- 
der the guise of adding “green space” and “ecotourism zones”, but 
a recent crackdown by the central government on corruption has 
slowed new course development. The party is not over, says Mr 
Curley, the architect, “but all the lights are on and the cops are out 
at the curb”. 

Yet in most mature markets, such as Australia, Japan, England, 
Ireland and even Scotland, golf is struggling. In England, for in- 
stance, the number of people playing golf at least once a month 
has declined by more than a quarter since 2007 and golf-club 
membership is down. In Australia club membership has fallen by 
a fifth since its peak in 1998. In Japan golf participation is down 
more than 40% from its high in the early 1990s, although numbers 
have stabilised in recent years. There are some green shoots: in the 
Czech Republic golf is growing, as it is in Germany. But these mar- 
kets are a small fraction of the size of America’s. 

To some extent, golf’s appeal has become its undoing. Its calm, 
meditative quality does not suit the frenetic pace of modern life. 
Playing 18 holes, the game’s standard, takes four and a half hours 
or more, not counting commuting or lunch. Time-starved Ameri- 
cans rarely devote so many hours to anything-other than, per- 
haps, a transcontinental flight and sleep. 

Golf is a hard sport to master. In 1914 Woodrow Wilson spoke 
for many frustrated golfers when he described the game as “an in- 
effectual attempt to put an elusive ball into an obscure hole with 
implements ill-adapted to the purpose”. Robert O’Neill, the Navy 
Seal who shot Osama bin Laden, was urged by his psychologist to 
take up golf, but found it “more stressful than combat”. Nor can it 
be neglected for some time and picked up again with ease, like ski- 
ing or tennis. Its rule-book is some 200 pages long, too big to tote 
around in a golf bag. “Golf is my life, but I’m still learning new 
rules every time I play,” says Charles Grace, who works on Wall 
Street and has been a golfer for 13 years. 

And golf has been getting even harder. During the 1990s and 
early 2000s professional golfers were getting better and innova- 
tions in equipment enabled them to hit balls farther so developers 



competed against each other to build more 
challenging, longer courses, full of hazards. 
But the longer, harder courses favoured 
strong, male golfers and became more chal- 
lenging and time-consuming for the average 
player. Golf’s ranks were expected to swell 
when baby-boomers retired, but many of 
them have found the arduous courses too 
much like hard work. 

When a star comes along, the game can 
suddenly enjoy an unexpected boost. In 1913 
Francis Ouimet, a former caddy, won the us 
Open golf at the age of 20. His photo on the front pages of newspa- 
pers raised awareness about the sport. About a decade ago the rise 
of a pretty female golfer, Ai Miyazato, encouraged a wave of young 
Japanese women to try amateur golf But no star has been a more 
powerful draw to new players than Tiger Woods. When Mr 
Woods, arguably the best golfer of all time, started winning cham- 
pionships in the late 1990s, people who had previously thought of 
golf as playtime for rich, white men stepped onto the tee. 

Unfortunately, stars’ wobbles can hurt the sport as much as 
their superb swings can help it. In 2009 the “Tiger bubble” burst 
when it became known that Mr Woods was behaving badly off 
the course. He then started to play badly on it. Professional golf is 
still a healthy business, but nobody has succeeded in replacing Mr 
Woods’s broad appeal. Having Barack Obama as America’s “golf- 
er-in-chief” has not drawn new fans to the sport. This month’s cov- 
er of Gol/Digestfeaturesjohnny Manziel, a well-known American 
football player. He has little connection to the sport, but is better 
known in America than most professional golfers. 

Putter up, buttercup 

Golf has more than itself to blame for its challenges. Its decline is 
due in part to something even the most meticulous golfer cannot 
control: the economy. Paying to spend hours getting a white ball 
into tiny holes with as few strokes as possible becomes harder to 
justify during times of economic hardship. In 2008 golf participa- 
tion and spending slid at private clubs and public courses alike. 

Since the economy has picked up, benefiting the rich more 
than the poor, high-end courses in good locations have been do- 
ing well, according to Donald Trump, who owns 18 of them. People 
earning $100,000 or more now make up 45% of all golfers, up from 
40% in 2005, according to KeyBanc Capital Markets. The middle 
and lower classes have been squeezed, which hurts mid-range 
golf courses and those in sparsely populated areas. Many munici- 
pal golf courses have closed, because governments are unable to 
justify support for golf when they have cut spending on education 
and social services. 

Society today is not as friendly to golf as it once was. Men who 
disappear on Saturdays and palm off child-rearing to their wives 
have more to worry about than a high handicap. Some clever golf 
gluttons have tried to interest their kids in golf, in order to justify a 
weekend round while still getting parental points, but fathers 
these days are more likely to be taking their children to various 
sporting activities than taking part in their own. Mr Owens at the 
Trenton Street Golf Course thinks that the high rate of divorce 
across America also keeps men from golf, because weekends are 
when they get to see the children. 

Bringing in and retaining players below the age of 45 is more 
difficult than at any time in living memory. Millennial in America 
expect, if not instant gratification, at least near-term rewards. 
Golf’s pay-offs can feel elusive. Dan Wald of the Boston Consult- 
ing Group, who advises sports businesses, says that golf video 
games actually decrease the chance of getting a young person to 
play golf, because hitting a ball smoothly down a real fairway is so 
much harder than on a virtual one. Golf has more competition for 
people’s leisure time than ever before. 

Golf is an old-fashioned sport, obsessed with tradition. People ►► 
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► still dress up as though they are auditioning to star in “Caddy- 
shack”, a 1980 comedy about a stuffy country club. Private golf 
clubs have not helped their cause by banning mobile devices and 
enforcing etiquette. One young female golfer complains of being 
scolded for wearing a tennis skirt when she played golf at an elite 
club, even though it met length requirements. 

The game’s long history adds to its charm, but has sometimes 
damaged its image. The sport has had a particularly uneasy rela- 
tionship with women and minorities. One all-male golf club in 
Scotland had, until a few years ago, a sign hanging outside saying, 
“no dogs, no women”. (Some members objected to dogs not being 
allowed in, quips one insider.) The Royal and Ancient Golf Club of 
St Andrews in Scotland, a club founded in 1754 that supervises the 
game’s rules, voted to admit women only in September 2014. 
America and golf used both to be racially segregated, but attitudes 
and demographics have changed faster in the nation as a whole 
than in the sport. 

Golf is not alone in struggling to appeal to the young. Participa- 
tion among young people in many sports is down. Hunting, for ex- 
ample, has declined in popularity. Like golf, it is slow; unlike golf, it 
involves more real blood than some young people want to see. 
Those who play sports are specialising earlier, which disadvan- 
tages golf, where only the most elite schools have teams. 

A stunning 80m Americans take part in no sport at all. But 
those who get off their couch often prefer a rigorous workout, 
which explains the rise of triathlons, kitesurfing and other activi- 
ties that leave participants breathless. The tech folk in Silicon Val- 
ley have their own athletic customs, such as cycling. Because golf 
courses have become so long, many golfers tootle around in carts 
without getting much exercise, rather defeating one of the points 
of sport. 

Putting genes 

The golfing establishment knows it needs to attract new people 
into the game, says a former board member of the United States 
Golf Association (usga), golf’s rules-making body in America, 
“but there’s dissent on what the real problem is and who should 
solve it”. Three groups, whose priorities are not always aligned, 
oversee various aspects of golf in America. “There’s no other sport 
that has as fragmented a governance structure,” says Rohan Saj- 
deh, a partner at Boston Consulting Group. 

Golf is one of the few sports where amateurs can play the same 
game, with the same rules, as professionals. The system of “handi- 
caps” enables a tiger cub to compete against Tiger Woods. But 
there is a need to lighten the sport’s ortho- 
doxy in order to make it more appealing to 
modern lifestyles. One relatively uncontro- 
versial strategy is to encourage people to play 
nine holes instead of 18, which can help at- 
tract women and young people seeking swift- 
er versions of the game. In Japan, “lonely 
golf”, in which older people show up by 
themselves in the hope of playing with some- 
one for a round, has become more common 
as the population ages. In South Korea 
“screen golf”, in which people play in golf 
simulators, is an especially popular activity 
and corporate outing, but golf snobs do not 
regard it as the real thing. 

In America courses are experimenting 
with “footgolf”, which involves kicking a 
football on a golf course into 18 enormous 
holes. It is fast-paced and attracts younger 
players. Some think adding 15-inch cups on 
golf courses could make the game more man- 
ageable for novices, but experienced players 
worry about courses being dumbed down. 

“We have to become a little more accepting of 



what it means to have a golf experience,” admits Pete Bevacqua, 
the boss of America’s Professional Golfers Association. 

Courses like St Andrews in New York state, the oldest golf club 
in America, are investing in practice facilities, including hitting 
bays and simulators, so people can “golf” without playing a tradi- 
tional game. Private clubs have tried to lighten up in order to ap- 
peal to the young, cutting down on the amount of space they re- 
serve for formal dining and adding more family activities. 
Recently a few desperate clubs have even put aside their denim- 
phobia and started admitting people wearing jeans. Golf needs to 
allow for a bit more spontaneity. If friends want to play basketball, 
they do not have to hire a referee and play four quarters for it to 
count as such, observes Mr Bevacqua. 

Your correspondent set off to visit a site on the outskirts of Dal- 
las that many in the golfing establishment regard as a model for 
the sport’s salvation. “TopGolf” looks like a cross between an out- 
door bowling alley and sports bar. People show up in groups or on 
dates for food and drinks and to try their luck hitting white golf 
balls with sensors into huge, coloured holes that act as targets on a 
green. The technology can tell whether the ball makes it in, and 
awards them points when they do. 

Customers often wait hours on weekends for their group’s turn 
at the novel game. In the meantime they can go to the rooftop bar 
while they wait and drink beer and cocktails, or play pool or video 
games. Ken May, the boss of TopGolf, says that the concept solves 
golf’s three main problems: it is affordable, unstuffy and fun. 
“There are a lot of beautiful people here,” he effuses: not golf’s typ- 
ical pitch. The business is growing fast: some 4m people, most of 
them under the age of 40, will try TopGolf this year at one of its 15 
locations in America and Britain. Golf pros are gearing up to wan- 
der around locations and show players how easy “real” golf can 
be. This modern offshoot, however, is more likely be a good busi- 
ness itself than a feeding ground for recruits. Few bowlers, after 
visiting a bowling alley, decide to take up the game with gusto. 

Others have their eye on another recruitment tool. In 2016 golf 
will re-enter the Olympics in Rio de Janeiro for the first time in 112 
years, which will raise its profile internationally. People who have 
never watched golf on television will be exposed to it for the first 
time. Leaders of America’s golf establishment hope the Olympics 
will persuade new players in Latin America and Asia to try the 
sport that swept their own country over a century ago. Some un- 
doubtedly will. But the odds of Americans flooding back to the 
sport are about as long as those on a small, white, indented ball fly- 
ing down from tee to hole in a single stroke. ■ 
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Russia's rouble crisis 

Going over the edge 



MOSCOW 

A deep recession is now a certainty for Russia in 2015. Things could get much worse 



THE world of central banking slow, 
steady and predictable decisions are the 
aim. So when bankers meet in the dead of 
night and raise interest rates by a massive 
6.5 percentage points it suggests something 
is going very wrong. It is: the Russian cur- 
rency crisis many feared is now a reality 
(see chart) and the mood in Moscow close 
to panic. Russians are right to worry: they 
are heading for a lethal combination of 
deep recession and runaway inflation. 

Many of Russia’s woes start abroad. 
The country is highly dependent on its oil- 
and-gas firms. Hydrocarbons contribute 
over half the federal budget and two-thirds 
of exports. The state has big stakes in many 
energy firms, as well as indirect links via 
the state-supported banks that fund them. 
The oil price has fallen by almost half in 
the past six months-it dropped below $60 
this week, its lowest level since the depths 
of the financial crisis. The rouble has fol- 
lowed oil down. 

The war that Russia has fomented in 
Ukraine is the second big foreign problem. 
America and the eu have imposed finan- 
cial sanctions on many Russian firms, mak- 
ing it hard for them to borrow abroad. On 
December 12th American politicians 
agreed to supply weapons to Ukrainian 
troops, raising the possibility of a further 
escalation in the conflict. There are plans 
for further sanctions in the pipeline. 

Yet the crisis has now become more 
general. On December 15th Brent crude 



barely budged-it dropped by i%-but the 
rouble plummeted, losing 10% of its value 
against the dollar, the worst drop since the 
previous rouble crash in 1998. The Central 
Bank of Russia is thought to have inter- 
vened, using $2 billion to buy roubles. This 
did not work, and nor did the midnight rate 
hike: the rouble lost another 11% on Dec- 
ember 16th. 

The trigger for this acceleration of the 
crisis is mysterious. One culprit could be 
the finances of the state-controlled energy 
giants, which include Gazprom and Ros- 
neft. Optimists had seen them as a reliable 
source of dollars. But Rosneft, for one, also 
has big foreign debts to service or redeem. 
On December 12th it issued an $11 billion 
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rouble-denominated bond at a lower yield 
than government bonds were offering that 
day, which the central bank immediately 
said it would accept as loan collateral. 
Some see this as a worrying commingling 
of government and corporate debt. 
Around $115 billion in dollar-denominated 
debt falls due before the end of 2015. 

The panic has spread to other assets. 
The Russian state has around $11 billion in 
rouble-denominated and $60 billion in 
dollar debt. The yields on these have risen 
to 15% and 8% respectively, higher than 
Greece. Shares in firms exposed to Russia- 
including French and Austrian banks-are 
losing value too. 

The dollar-debt problem will get worse. 
Credit-rating agencies including Standard 
8? Poor’s and Fitch were already pessimistic 
about Russia. With the central bank fore- 
casting a 4.5% drop in gdp in 2015 a down- 
grade is a certainty. If debt is reclassified as 
junk, Russia’s investor base will shrink. 
The volume of debt may jump too. The 
blurred lines between the state and Rus- 
sian firms mean the Kremlin may end up 
on the hook for much of the $614 billion in 
external debt owed by banks and other 
firms. No wonder confidence in the prop 
provided by the Kremlin’s foreign-ex- 
change reserves, officially valued at $370 
billion, is draining. 

With rate rises and sales of foreign re- 
serves proving ineffectual, Russia needs 
other options to stem the rouble’s plunge. 
One would be to try to negotiate exten- 
sions to bonds coming due in the hope of 
trimming demand for dollars, says Tim ►► 
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► Ash of Standard Bank. A more muscular 
option, to which the central bank and the 
ministry of finance are opposed, is capital 
controls: the Kremlin could limit people’s 
ability to convert roubles into hard curren- 
cy and take it out of the country 

Mr Putin may be inspired by Malaysia, 
which in September 1998, at the height of 
the East Asian financial crisis, choked off 
ringgit speculation by fixing the exchange 
rate and cutting interest rates. It capped the 
amount of currency residents could take 
abroad, and forced foreigners to hold pro- 
ceeds from ringgit asset sales within the 
country. But Russia’s economy is in a worse 



state than Malaysia’s was and its lawless fi- 
nancial system would prove leaky. 

Even if Russia does manage to impose 
capital controls 2015 will be grim. Before 
this week’s turmoil inflation was running 
at 9.1%. Now creeping price rises have been 
replaced by something more ominous: 
Russian shopkeepers have started to re- 
price their goods daily. Less than two 
weeks ago one dollar could be bought with 
52 roubles; on December 16th between 70 
and 80 were needed. Shops defending 
their dollar income need a price rise of 50% 
to offset this. Russian workers’ pay will be 
cut massively in real terms. 



That explains why Russians are losing 
confidence in their currency. On the streets 
of Moscow, the talk is all about the crisis. 
State banks are imposing limits on the 
amount of dollars and euros they sell. A 
branch of Sberbank in central Moscow will 
sell only $2,000. vtb, another state bank, 
is promising $3,000 but only “tomorrow if 
you come early and if you are lucky”. Even 
if the demand calms (or if bans on using 
dollars are imposed) Russian banks face 
huge problems. The shrinking economy, 
falling inflation-adjusted incomes and 
massive interest-rate hikes mean that de- 
faults are bound to rise. ■ 



Buttonwood 



Let’s get fiscal 



A new book from a prescient economist 

W HAT is the Japanese word for Scha- 
denfreude? Eor much of the late 
1990s and early 2000s, Western econo- 
mists and politicians were happy to lec- 
ture the Japanese government about the 
mistakes it made in the aftermath of its as- 
set bubble. But six years after the collapse 
of Lehman Brothers, the investment bank 
whose demise triggered the financial cri- 
sis, many Western economies are still 
struggling to generate decent growth. 
Their central banks are being forced to 
keep interest rates close to zero. Yields on 
government bonds in Europe, as in Japan, 
have sunk to record lows. Some econo- 
mists are talking of a new era of “secular 
stagnation”. 

A new book* from Richard Koo of the 
Nomura Research Institute argues that 
the West has made glaring errors too. “We 
are experiencing not only an economic 
crisis but also a crisis in economics,” he 
writes. “Most economists failed to predict 
the current crisis and the economics pro- 
fession itself has fallen into a state of com- 
plete disarray in its attempt to answer the 
question of what should be done.” 

Mr Koo argues that the 2008 down- 
turn was what he dubs a “balance-sheet 
recession”. This occurs when the private 
sector has borrowed heavily to invest in 
assets (particularly property); when asset 
prices decline, the nominal value of the 
debt remains. Cutting interest rates helps 
a bit (by reducing the cost of servicing the 
debt) but it does not persuade people to 
borrow more money, because they are 
still trying to repair their balance-sheets. 
“Private sectors in most countries in the 
West today are minimising debt or maxi- 
mising savings in spite of zero interest 
rates, behaviour that is at total odds with 
traditional theory,” he writes. 

This makes monetary policy much 
less effective. The policy of quantitative 




easing (oe), the creation of money to buy 
assets, succeeded in expanding the bal- 
ance-sheets of central banks but did not 
push up bank lending or boost the amount 
of money circulating among companies 
and consumers. That explains why oe has 
not resulted in the hyperinflation that 
some feared and also, in Mr Koo’s view, 
why OE has not been very effective. 

Instead, governments should have fo- 
cused on fiscal policy. There was a burst of 
stimulus in 2009 but, alarmed by the size 
of their deficits, governments started to cut 
back too quickly. They should have paid at- 
tention to the examples of Japan in 1997 (or 
America in 1937) when premature fiscal 
tightening derailed recoveries. 

Whereas most outsiders think Japanese 
fiscal policy was a failure, Mr Koo argues it 
was an enormous success. Japan’s gdp 
never fell below its pre-bubble peak de- 
spite an 87% fall in commercial-property 
prices and a corporate rush to repay debt. 
Without its fiscal deficits, Japan could have 
suffered a Great Depression; instead its un- 
employment rate never rose above 5.5%. 

Since 2008, Western politicians have 
worried too much about the perception 



that public spending can be wasteful and 
that big deficits would lead to soaring 
bond yields. Governments could hardly 
misallocate resources that would other- 
wise be unemployed. The real recovery 
from the Great Depression came with the 
fiscal stimulus engendered by the second 
world war, when no one complained that 
governments were wasting money on ar- 
maments and air-raid shelters. And yields 
would have stayed very low even with- 
out OE because the private sector was sav- 
ing so much. 

In Europe, there has been a lot of focus 
on structural reform: changes to the sup- 
ply side of the economy that can boost its 
growth rate. But Mr Koo argues that focus- 
ing on structural reform in a balance- 
sheet recession is like treating a patient for 
diabetes when he also has pneumonia: 
the reforms take too long to work. 

Mr Koo’s case, which he first made in 
“The Holy Grail of Macroeconomics”, a 
book published in 2008, has been 
strengthened by intervening events. 
However, there are some points that he 
glosses over. A side-effect of oe is that as- 
set prices have risen sharply in value; that 
should have repaired corporate and per- 
sonal balance-sheets but the private sec- 
tor is still not borrowing. Why not? And 
he probably does not take the arguments 
for secular stagnation seriously enough: 
deteriorating demographics and sluggish 
productivity growth are important. 
Growth in the rich world has been slow- 
ing for decades. Even politicians with the 
wisdom of Solomon might have strug- 
gled in the circumstances. 



* "The Escape From Balance Sheet Recession and the 
QE Trap: A Hazardous Road for the World Economy", 
published by John Wiley 
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2014 in charts 

Diverging markets 

The world economy began to bifurcate this year 
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Growth accelerated in America, after a 
slow start to the year, and in India, after 
decisive elections. But China plateaued, 
Europe languished and Japan swooned. 
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In response the Federal Reserve called off 
"quantitative easing", but the Bank of 
Japan expanded it. The European Central 
Bank sat on its hands. 
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Despite central banks' efforts, inflation 
fell everywhere, to worryingly low levels in 
the euro zone in particular. A rise in 
Japan's sales tax flattered its numbers. 
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One reason for falling inflation was the 
plunging oil price. Thanks both to limp 
demand and buoyant supply, it fell by 
about half. 



Faster growth and cheaper oil helped 
propel America's stockmarket to several 
new records during the year. Share prices 
have been rising faster than profits. 



Oil exporters suffered particularly severe 
falls in their currendes (as did Ukraine, 
after Russia's invasion). Confidence in 
most emerging markets slipped. 
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Although growth remained subdued by 
Chinese standards and property prices 
began to fall, China's stockmarket surged. 



India's stockmarket rose sharply thanks to 
Narendra Modi's election win and to the 
shrinking current-account deficit, a 
product of the falling oil price. 



The most popular chart on The Economist's 
site looked at what could have been 
achieved in the time the world spent 
watching a South Korean pop video. 



Sources: Haver Analyfcs; Thomson Reuters; Bloomberg; Robert Shiller; press reports; The Economist 
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What Ebenezer Scrooge and Tiny Tim can tell us about economics 




W 'HAT is the point of economics? It often seems that the ob- 
jective is to make the world richer. When global gdp is 
growing quickly, dismal scientists rejoice; their only misgiving is 
that growth might slow Yet this is the season when, for devout 
Christians at least, the ineffable supplants the material (and the 
other way around for most folk). That makes it a good time to 
ponder whether maximising income should really be the be-all 
and end-all of economic policy. 

Few people consider a big income as an end in itself-with the 
notable exception of Ebenezer Scrooge, the “squeezing, wrench- 
ing, grasping, scraping” anti-hero of Charles Dickens’s “A Christ- 
mas Carol”. But we do sense that income helps people to lead 
more comfortable lives. Indeed, people in the ten richest coun- 
tries in the world have a life expectancy 25 years higher than peo- 
ple in the ten poorest. People with more cash can afford better 
education, more varied leisure activities and healthier food, all of 
which improve the quality of life. 

Income is not the only thing that matters, however. A paper 
from 1999 by William Easterly, of New York University, used data 
from i960 to 1990 to see how close the correlation was between 
economic growth and 81 different indicators of quality of life.* He 
found that it outweighed other factors (technological change, say, 
or changing social mores) for only 32 of them. A survey of 43 
countries, published on October 30th, found that people in 
emerging markets are within a whisker of expressing the same 
level of satisfaction with their lives as people in rich countries. 

If income is an imperfect proxy for quality of life, are there any 
plausible alternatives? In recent years many have instead focused 
on happiness. The United Nations has been publishing an annu- 
al “World Happiness Report” since 2012. The British government 
measures “personal well-being” across the country on an annual 
basis. Yet happiness has its own shortcomings, argues Martha 
Nussbaum of the University of Chicago. While Scrooge found it 
easy to count his riches, happiness is harder to pin down. People 
are prone to what philosophers call “adaptive preferences”, 
meaning that they may fail to report their “true” happiness. “Tiny 
Tim” Cratchit, the annoyingly saintly hero of “A Christmas Car- 
ol”, should not, by rights, be happy: he is crippled and desperate- 
ly poor. Scrooge, despite his fabulous wealth and good health 



(Yuletide hallucinations aside), is miserable. Yet it would seem 
odd to conclude that Tiny Tim is better off. 

If measuring happiness is so difficult, what else could econo- 
mists look at? Amartya Sen, of Harvard University, argues that 
“capabilities” are the way to go. The definition of a capability is a 
bit fuzzy: at its simplest, a capability is something that people 
have reason to value. The list of potential capabilities is endless: 
the opportunity to live a long and healthy life, the freedom to take 
part in political life or to be well nourished. Capabilities, says Mr 
Sen, are ends that economists should strive to maximise: income 
is just one of the many means by which we get there. 

That begs the question of which capabilities a society should 
maximise. Some worry that the capability approach is deeply pa- 
ternalistic, with governments deciding what is best for their citi- 
zens. Leading theorists have reinforced that perception: Ms Nuss- 
baum goes so far as to recommend “ten central capabilities” that 
are essential for a good life. For economists, who tend to be lovers 
of freedom, this is controversial stuff. 

But the capability approach may be less illiberal than it seems. 
Insisting that gdp is the true measure of economic progress is it- 
self a value-judgment. What is more, according to Mr Sen and Ms 
Nussbaum, people must have the freedom to select which capa- 
bilities they ultimately pursue. Freedom of choice has an impact 
on well-being; if you give people decent opportunities, what they 
ultimately decide to do gets less important. Someone who 
chooses to forgo a Christmas dinner with family and friends (as 
Scrooge does) is better off than someone who does not have any 
invitations to turn down, even though both people seem to end 
up in the same position. Everyone need not go to a Christmas din- 
ner, even though many people get a lot from it. 

Life, liberty and the pursuit of capabilities 

Measuring capabilities may be even more difficult than measur- 
ing GDP or happiness. There are, though, decent proxies. A coun- 
try with a high life expectancy probably offers its citizens things 
like good health care and helps to shield them from pollution, 
which makes it easier for them to live a long, healthy life. A coun- 
try where girls miss out on schooling or women are not allowed 
to drive is presumably failing to give them the opportunity to par- 
ticipate fully in civic life. 

Some measures of economic success use such data. The Hu- 
man Development Index (hdi), which Mr Sen helped to devise 
in 1990, considers not only income, but also life expectancy and 
schooling, as elements of development (by gdp per person, Nor- 
way is the sixth-richest country in the world, but according to the 
HDI its inhabitants are the world’s best-off). On December 10th 
the UN released the latest version of its “inclusive-wealth index”, 
which puts a dollar value on things like education and health. 

It is no easier to raise capabilities, however, than it is to in- 
crease income. Bhutan, where the concept has driven govern- 
ment policy, still does not rank that highly on the hdi. Moreover, 
the capability approach has spawned so many measures, each 
more complicated than the last, that gdp starts to look appealing 
again. What other single number can give a decent approxima- 
tion of quality of life? And yet, by the end of a “Christmas Carol”, 
even Scrooge realised that there was more to life than gdp. ■ 



*Studies cited in this article can be found atwww.economist.com/capabiLitiesl4 
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FINANCIAL SPECULAHON 



The baseball-card bubble 



How a children's hobby 
turned into a classic 
financial mania 




F or evidence that the inclination to barter and truck is in our 
genes, one need venture no farther than the nearest school- 
yard. Lurking within school walls is a thriving economy, which be- 
gins with swaps of one lunch item for another and progresses to 
the flogging of assorted sweets picked up on a weekend run down 
the candy aisle. Yet the informal economic education goes beyond 
the mechanics of supply and demand. Often enough it runs to fi- 
nance: it is on the playground that many children get their first real 
taste of the temptation of speculation. 

Every now and then a particular craze sweeps across the 
swingsets. The allowance money chasing the suddenly hot trin- 
kets grows. If the frenzy builds for long enough it can attract much 
bigger fish: adults, yes, but also Wall Street itself There is no better 
illustration of how the seductive power of the fast buck stretches 
from the schoolyard to high finance than the madness that swept 
the world of baseball cards in the 1980s and 1990s. 

Your correspondent fell under the spell of the mania, shelling 
out what meagre allowance money was available for prized “roo- 
kie cards” (those issued for a player’s first professional season), en- 
casing the treasure in hard plastic and then mentally spending the 
riches that were certain to result. While comparing collections the 
young punters would swap apocryphal tales of forgotten hoards 
found in attics or cellars that fetched unimaginable sums at auc- 
tion-or similarly valuable collections thrown away by oblivious 
parents during an overzealous round of spring cleaning. We all 
made it clear to mothers and fathers that under no circumstances 
were our boxes full of treasure to be tossed away. And we would 
wait anxiously for the arrival of the bible of our trade: Beckett Base- 



ball Card Monthly. We paid little mind to the articles clogging up 
the front of the magazine and turned straight to the pages upon 
pages of price listings, ready to mark our collections to market and 
watch our paper profits grow. Collecting baseball cards was better 
than playing the stockmarket. The cards were real, physical, beau- 
tiful items you could flip through and admire. And card values 
only went up. 

A baseball card is a rectangular piece of cardboard paper, about 
the size of a small smartphone, with the picture of a baseball play- 
er on one side and his biographical details and statistics on the 
other. Its origins lie in the mid-i9th century, writes Dave Jamieson 
in “Mint Condition”, his history of the phenomenon. Early ball 
clubs created “trade cards” of some of their players, a popular ad- 
vertising strategy at the time. Tobacco companies soon hit on the 
idea of putting cards inside their cigarette packages: each part of a 
numbered series, intended to bring the buyer back until he had 
collected the whole set. The pictures proved most popular with 
children, however, who would besiege smokers on the street ask- 
ing for the picture that came in the pack. 

In the 1920s the baseball card began appearing in more child- 
friendly form when the market for chewing gum began to expand. 
Gum producers snagged children’s pennies during the Depression 
years thanks to the lure of the collectables, and the market re- 
bounded strongly after wartime when the Topps Chewing Gum 
Company released, in 1952, the first set of recognisably modern 
baseball cards-big and glossy-to be sold in its packages. The card 
industry grew alongside the popularity of baseball, then Amer- 
ica’s undisputed national pastime. ►► 
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► Through the 1970s cards appealed mostly to kids interested in 
finding pictures of their heroes, or in completing a collection. Yet a 
subtle change was under way. Older aficionados, many of whom 
had been building their collections for decades, began swapping 
cards and hunting for especially rare and valuable specimens. 
One such cardhound, a professor of statistics named James Beck- 
ett, began polling traders on the prices they had seen or paid for 
particular cards. In 1979 he put together the first edition of what 
would become a regular price guide. In late 1984 the Beckett guide 
went monthly, the better to capitalise on soaring interest. Not long 
after that your correspondent took up collecting cards, just as that 
interest was turning into a speculative fervour. 

Mr Beckett may not deserve sole credit for the baseball-card bo- 
nanza, but it is hard to imagine the mania having erupted without 
him. In the 1970s only aficionados knew that unique cards were 
fetching higher prices at trade shows and auctions. Beckett Baseball 
Card Monthly helped create a much larger market for the cards. 
Readers everywhere could see how prices were moving around 
the country, and decide to sell old memorabilia-or fill their attics 
with cards in anticipation of future price rises. 

Economists have wrestled with the question of whether mar- 
kets are “efficient” or not for more than half a century. Eugene 
Eama was awarded a Nobel prize in 2013 for pioneering work de- 
monstrating that markets quickly incorporate new information 
and cannot systematically be beaten. Yet others reckon markets of- 
ten go haywire. Robert Shiller, for instance, showed that market re- 
turns could in fact be predicted at longer time horizons. He also 
reckoned people are prone to certain behavioural tics, misjudg- 
ments that depart from rationality and which can drive markets to 
heights of “irrational exuberance”. He was also awarded the No- 
bel prize, jointly with Mr Eama. Other economists have investigat- 
ed ways in which markets can overshoot in one direction or an- 
other. “There are idiots,” Larry Summers once wrote in a paper on 
the subject. “Look around.” 

Yet Mr Shiller, who warned of both the stockmarket bubble of 
the late 1990s and the housing bubble of the 2000s, has pointed 
out that it is often not just the fools piling into speculative frenzies 
but the experts themselves. The bankers putting together dodgy 
mortgage-backed securities at the height of the housing bubble 
were not simply corrupt or stupid: they believed that they had dis- 
covered new ways of capturing high returns at low risk-which is 
why they retained so much dangerous stuff on their balance- 
sheets. Neither did big institutional investors pile out of equities 
before the crash of 2000-01. The potency of a 
bubble is in its plausibility, to laypeople and 
experts alike, right up until the moment the 
game is over. 

Bubble-spotters tend to identify a few key 
contributors to financial mania. There is of- 
ten an initial spark of enthusiasm rooted in 
real value: the promise of new technology in 
some cases, the recognition of the worth of a 
scarce commodity in others. Then there is 
the entry of many new market participants, 
to add fuel to the flame. A deepening market 
naturally places upward pressure on supply- 
limited goods. But new participants also add 
liquidity to the market, and thus the confi- 
dence that you will be able to find a willing 
buyer when you wish to sell and a willing 
seller when you wish to buy. Eor local deal- 
ers, buying cards at trade shows or from the 
factory became less risky as the stream of ea- 
ger youngsters through the shop doors grew. 

Perhaps most important, speculative fervour 
thrives on expectations of rapidly rising 
prices-rising rapidly enough that buyers 
find it rational to make bets they could not 



normally afford. 

By the late 1980s these ingredients were firmly in place in the 
market for baseball cards. The initial spark seemed to be a wave of 
sales of rare, vintage cards at eyebrow-raising prices. Early in the 
decade the 1952 rookie card of one of baseball’s all-time greats. 
New York Yankees star Mickey Mantle, sold for $3,000: a remark- 
able sum for a small piece of cardboard. There were more head- 
lines for the repeated sales of the most valuable of all baseball 
cards: the 1909 Honus Wagner. The vintage tobacco card was made 
particularly scarce by its limited production run (due, according to 
rumour, to Wagner’s objection to the use of his image to sell ciga- 
rettes). Only three of the cards that survive are in decent condition. 
One changed hands for a shocking $25,000 in 1985. It subsequent- 
ly fetched $110,000 in a 1987 sale, then $451,000 in a 1991 auction 
(won by the ice-hockey star Wayne Gretzky). 

Such prices were the result of very limited supply meeting new 
demand, in the form of nostalgia-driven consumption. The baby- 
boom generation that had grown up in a golden age of baseball 
entered its prime earning years in the 1980s. Some of its members 
used their new-found purchasing power to recapture the stuff of 
their childhood memories. Their demand pushed up prices, and 
higher prices attracted attention. 

Your correspondent came to the hobby around the time the 
Wagner card was selling for six figures. You could still walk into a 
drugstore and find packages of cards sitting by the cash register, 
complete with a piece of gum which had by then become an after- 
thought, thrown away more often than not. Kids discovering the 
hobby would nag a parent or spend their allowance money on a 
package or two and add the cards to their hoard, often as not 
stored in a shoebox. The most prized cards would go in the book- 
bag, to be paraded before peers on the playground, or swapped to 
fill gaps in the collection. 

The exuberance building within the community of hobbyists 
quickly made its way to the core market. One schoolmate or an- 
other inevitably brought in a binder, with cards neatly ordered in- 
side and sheathed in protective plastic. Erom there it was a rela- 
tively short journey to purchases of box sets: complete collections 
produced by card companies containing all the cards produced 
each year. They would sit untouched, often enough, gathering 
dust but remaining pristine on a closet shelf, the better to fetch a 
good price years down the road. I can recall the anxiety I experi- 
enced before shelling out for one of the hot new properties of the 
era: the Ken Griffey Jr rookie card. Mr Griffey, who made his debut ►► 
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► in 1989, was a near-instant superstar: a number one draft pick by 
the Seattle Mariners who walloped a double in his first plate ap- 
pearance. He went on to enjoy a stellar career, retiring at sixth on 
the league table for career home runs. Yet back then he was more 
than a hero-in-waiting; he was a hot stock-a must-have for any 
baseball-card portfolio. I bought the card, sealed within a Incite 
case, from a dealer located in a strip mall not far from my house. 
And there it sat, untouched, rising in value. 

In 1979, when Mr Beckett published his first official price guide, 
the 1963 rookie card for Pete Rose (the all-time Major League Base- 
ball hits leader) was valued at $5, while the 1973 rookie card for 
Mike Schmidt, a Hall of Fame third baseman, went fom cents. Just 
five years later, when Mr Beckett’s guide went monthly, those val- 
ues had risen to $350 and $65 respectively. In 1994, at the top of the 
market, the cards purportedly fetched $1,100 and $425. Among 
high-value cards the rise in prices in the decade to 1994 was on a 
par with equity-price increases in the ten 
years to 2000 and home-price gains in the 
decade to 2006. 

Cards went for outrageous sums; and, as 
always happens in bubbles, people who had 
shared only a passing interest in the hobby 
found themselves buying with aplomb, for 
fear of looking like suckers later for having 
missed the obvious route to wealth. For a few 
strange years, children-like your correspon- 
dent and his similarly crazed brothers-piled 
up boxes full of cardboard, confident that 
their contents would only grow in value, nev- 
er quite asking themselves who would buy 
their hoards, but never doubting that some- 
one would. 

As the boom neared its apex interest in 
the phenomenon spread well beyond the 
world of collectables, eventually garnering 
the interest of those more accustomed to 
trading stocks and bonds. Even the Wall 
Street Journal touted cards as an investment 
worth investigating, as Mr Jamieson notes in 
his book. “[Tlhe key player isn’t really Rose or 
[Dwightl Gooden or even Honus Wagner, but rather Paul Volcker, 
the rangy Federal Reserve Board Chairman. His nifty squeeze play 
against high inflation has made card-collecting a whole new ball- 
game.” In an amusing reversal of the old legend of Joseph Kenne- 
dy, the financier and political patriarch who famously sold out of 
the market just before the crash of 1929 after receiving a trading tip 
from a bell boy, the youngsters might have known something was 
amiss in their little hobbying world when Wall Street got involved. 

How the madness took hold 

In a 2013 paper Edward Glaeser, an economist at Harvard Universi- 
ty, examined America’s long history of property booms and busts. 
In each case, there is an underlying logic to the speculative mania 
that inflates a boom. Yet across the episodes there is a clear pattern. 
The busts are typically triggered by some decisive change in sen- 
timent or credit conditions. And the biggest failure of investor ra- 
tionality through boom and bust is the tendency to underestimate 
the extent to which supply eventually responds to demand. 

The baseball-card world responded in dramatic fashion to the 
insatiable desire for the hot items. The older, more valuable cards 
had never been produced in particularly massive runs, and many 
were lost to carelessness or the rubbish bin in the intervening de- 
cades, when there was little reason to suspect the little cardboard 
headshots would ever be worth a thing. Once the world began to 
cotton on to the possibilities in baseball cards, however, the sup- 
ply dynamic changed. Less sentimental adults ransacked base- 
ments and attics for long-lost supplies, adding marginally to the 
number of relative rarities in circulation. But such efforts were 



dwarfed by the mobilisation of the card industry itself, which 
kicked production into high gear, producing hundreds of millions 
of new cards each year. New entrants appeared, like Upper Deck, 
which debuted a slick, upmarket set of baseball cards in 1989 to at- 
tract those buying as an investment. In 1991, reckons Mr Jamieson, 
Upper Deck sold around 4 billion cards, earning $250 million in 
the process. 

The boom continued as long as it did only because of the rela- 
tively limited interest in cashing in; cards, many collectors under- 
stood, were something one held for a time, and so many of the 
boxes full of newly produced sets headed directly for storage. Yet 
interest in collecting could only maintain momentum while pub- 
lished values were rising. The values published in Mr Beckett’s 
monthly could only wander so far from the reality in card shops 
and trade shows around the country. And in 1994 conditions in 
those markets turned decisively for the worse. 

The Federal Reserve was perhaps to 
blame. In 1994, then under the control of Mr 
Volcker’s successor, Alan Greenspan, it be- 
gan a series of interest-rate increases that 
squeezed an economy that had not fully re- 
covered from the previous recession. But the 
effect of monetary tightening was overshad- 
owed by a crisis in the sport of baseball itself 
Several years of caustic negotiations be- 
tween team owners and the players’ union 
culminated in a work stoppage in 1994 and 
the cancellation of the World Series for the 
first time since 1904. The strike cost Major 
League Baseball dearly-attendance and rev- 
enues fell sharply when play finally re- 
sumed-and spelled doom for the card trad- 
ers and dealers whose success depended on 
unbroken good fortune. 

Card prices fell dramatically in subse- 
quent years and in relation to their scarcity. 
Cards produced during the boom years of 
the 1980s and 1990s frequently lost half their 
value or more. Few have come anywhere 
close to regaining their bubble highs, even 
after adjusting for inflation. Older cards proved more resilient. The 
1963 Pete Rose had dropped in value from $1,100 in 1994 to a report- 
ed $800 ten years later, but has since rebounded to an even $1,000, 
according to current Beckett valuations. The true gems sailed 
through the crash without a scratch. The Honus Wagner card that 
went for just under half a million dollars in 1991 sold for $i.3m in 
2000 and $2.8m in 2007. 

The great boom permanently transformed the collectables in- 
dustry and led, as bubbles often do, to innovation. Seeking to en- 
tice new generations of buyers, card manufacturers have experi- 
mented with new formats, including cards with pieces of game 
jerseys and scraps of used bat embedded: gimmicks, true, but 
tempting ones to those with a desire to commune with actual he- 
roes of the diamond. 

Meanwhile, a generation is still holding on to boxes upon box- 
es of baseball cards: children’s toys, essentially, that somehow be- 
came transmuted into something quite different. Mr Jamieson re- 
calls his own experience attempting to unload his hoard in 2006, 
boggling at the rock-bottom prices they commanded on eBay, an 
auction site. “One guy wanted $1,500 for his ten thousand cards. 
He didn’t understand: we all still had our ten thousand cards.” 

And so we do. Yet it is such a strange thing to have lived through 
and forgotten. Just a few years after the bitter collapse of the base- 
ball-card boom, many of the same kids were intoxicated again, 
swapping tech stocks across fancy new online trading platforms 
from dorm rooms and group houses. And then, older but no wiser, 
they were at it once more, borrowing recklessly for a first home 
and a ticket to future wealth. Three strikes, as it were. ■ 
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Planetary science 

Curiouser and curiouser 



More data have served only to stir up the mystery of Martian methane 



E arth aside, Mars is the most-studied 
planet in the solar system. Over the past 
half century a fleet of probes has photo- 
graphed it, prodded it, sniffed it and blast- 
ed it with lasers. Most of the data those 
probes have gathered suggest Mars is bio- 
logically and geologically dead. Most, but 
not all. Over the past decade or more, sev- 
eral groups of scientists claim to have de- 
tected methane in the planet’s atmo- 
sphere, using observations both from 
orbiting spacecraft such as Mars Express, a 
European probe, and from Earth-bound 
telescopes. Some have reported that the 
methane comes and goes in vast plumes, 
which cover much of Mars’s surface. 

Eor planetologists, methane is exciting. 
At the least, its presence suggests Mars is 
more geologically interesting than some 
had feared. At best it could be evidence 
that, somewhere on the orb, alien bacteria 
are eking a living-in other words, there 
really are Martians, albeit primitive ones. 
But not everyone is convinced the detec- 
tions of methane are real. Sceptics got a 
boost in 2013 when measurements by Curi- 
osity, NASA’s latest and most sophisticated 
Mars rover (pictured above), found only 
tiny, boring quantities of the gas. 

On December i6th, though. Curiosity's 
guardians stirred things up again by pub- 
lishing some new results, garnered over 
the past few months, in Science. These give 
succour to both camps. Most of the time, 
the rover recorded only a faint whiff of 



methane on the air, with an average con- 
centration of 0.69 parts per billion-about 
the same as it had seen in 2013. But for a 
period of about two months it found itself 
in the middle of a methane plume. Con- 
centrations of the gas rose more than ten- 
fold, to 7.2 parts per billion, before falling 
off as quickly as they had come. 

It’s a gas! Oris it? 

Everyone agrees that there should be some 
methane on Mars. Space dust and meteor- 
ites will bring organic compounds, which 
are then split apart into simpler molecules 
(including methane) by ultraviolet light 
from the sun. 

When researchers crunched the num- 
bers in 2012, they predicted this would 
mean about 2.2 parts per billion of the Mar- 
tian atmosphere was methane. That is 
more than Curiosity's background reading 
suggests, but the difference is not a serious 
discrepancy. 

The idea of periodic plumes, though, 
seems to fly in the face of the rules of atmo- 
spheric chemistry. Occasional methane 
burps might be created by residual geologi- 
cal processes, or even by bacterial respira- 
tion. The problem is what happens once 
the methane is emitted. Some studies re- 
port levels as high as 60 parts per billion. 
All agree that, after a plume, methane lev- 
els fall rapidly within a few months. But 
Mars should not be able to scrub the gas 
from its atmosphere that quickly. Its de- 
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struction by ultraviolet radiation from the 
sun, the only scrubbing process known, 
should take about 300 years. 

If the plumes are real, something else 
must be clearing the methane out. One 
possibility is oxidation. But that would 
consume oxygen as well as methane, de- 
pleting Mars’s atmosphere of the stuff in a 
few thousand years-something that, evi- 
dently, has not happened. (Martian air is 
about 0.15% oxygen.) Another option is 
that the gas gets adsorbed onto rocks. But 
adsorption should affect other gases, too. 
Xenon, in particular, should be even keen- 
er than methane to lock itself away like 
this, yet there is far more free xenon than 
methane in the Martian air. 

Another possibility is that the putative 
extra methane is a chimera. Certainly, pre- 
viously claimed detections of methane 
might have been mirages. Those from orbit 
were at the edge of what the instruments 
aboard Mars Express could manage. Those 
from Earth-bound telescopes had to distin- 
guish between Martian methane and 
methane in Earth’s atmosphere, a tricky 
job that comes with necessary margins of 
error. 

There are few doubts about the quality 
of Curiosity's data, though. Its instruments 
are extremely sensitive and nasa’s scien- 
tists have checked and re checked them for 
any signs of bias or excess noise and come 
up with nothing. “This is a real signal,” says 
Chris McKay, a longtime sceptic of the 
plume hypothesis who is nevertheless one 
of the authors of the paper in Science. 

So what explains Curiosity's plume? Dr 
McKay, who still does not believe in the 
giant plumes reported previously, says that 
there must have been a nearby meteorite 
strike, and that Curiosity was merely smell- 
ing the freshly delivered organic com- 
pounds decaying. Once that process had 
finished, and the methane had been car- ►► 
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► ried away by the Martian winds, the read- 
ings would fall quickly back to background 
levels (as they did), with no need to invoke 
any new or exotic chemistry 

Perhaps. But there is a lot of Mars for 
meteorites to hit. That Curiosity should 
find itself nearby seems quite a stroke of 
luck. And, when Curiosity's science team 
used orbiting spacecraft to look for fresh 
craters in the rover’s vicinity, they came up 
with nothing. Dr McKay admits his hy- 
pothesis sounds improbable. But he points 
out that the rover’s readings did not rise to 
anywhere near the levels that were sup- 
posedly detected before. Besides, he 
claims, the alternatives are even more un- 
likely. Quoting Sherlock Holmes, he says, 
“once you eliminate the impossible, what- 
ever remains, no matter how improbable, 
must be the truth.” 

The only way of solving the mystery is 
to gather yet more data. Another space- 
craft, ExoMars Trace Gas Orbiter, run by the 
Europeans and the Russians, should arrive 
in 2016. As its name suggests, it is designed 
to probe the Martian atmosphere for rare 
gases, and its orbital perch will give it a 
view of the entire planet. Its data might al- 
low researchers to decide once and for all 
whether Martian methane is a tantalising 
mirage or a real, but baffling, mystery. ■ 



Food allergies 

Patching things up 



CHICAGO 

A new treatment for allergy to peanuts 
is being developed 

A NAPHYLAXIS, an allergic reaction that 
/^causes swellings and rashes and can 
thus block a person’s airways, is always 
unpleasant and sometimes lethal. Often, 
the allergen is in a specific sort of food. 
Milk, eggs, peanuts, tree nuts, fish, shell- 
fish, soyabeans and wheat are particularly 
risky. Together, they account for 90% of 
anaphylactic incidents in America, a coun- 
try in which between 4% and 8% of chil- 
dren are reckoned to have a food allergy, 
and in which a third or more of such aller- 
gies are potentially life-threatening. 

Nor is America alone. For reasons still 
obscure, rates of childhood food allergy of- 
ten rise as a country develops economical- 
ly. A means of suppressing such allergies, 
rather than merely responding to them, 
would thus be welcome. And researchers 
at DBV Technologies, a French firm, are ex- 
perimenting with one. 

Allergies are inappropriate reactions by 
the immune system to molecules which, 
though harmless, it regards as hostile-per- 
haps mistaking them for chemicals on the 
surfaces of bacteria. In response it sends in 



waves of immune cells to attack them, and 
these cause the swellings and airway 
blockages. A sensible approach is to try to 
get the immune system used to these aller- 
gens, so that it ceases to see them as a 
threat. Past experiments have tried this, 
asking children to consume tiny amounts 
of peanuts, milk or whatever, and then 
gradually increasing the size of the dose. 
This works, but for obvious reasons needs 
specialist supervision, so is impractical on 
a large scale. Injecting controlled doses of 
allergen, as is done for hay fever, is also pro- 
blematic. In the case of foodstuffs, such in- 
jections can cause severe reactions. 

DBV thinks the answer is a patch that 
can be attached to a child’s skin. The firm’s 
device, made of plastic, is impregnated 
with an allergen (in the case of current ex- 
periments, powdered peanut protein). Wa- 
ter condenses under the patch and dis- 
solves this protein, which is then absorbed 
into the skin’s upper layer and captured by 
Langerhans cells, which are part of the im- 
mune system. The Langerhans cells take 
the protein to nearby lymph nodes, which 
are responsible for mounting immunologi- 
cal responses. Unlike a hay-fever injection, 
this process means the allergen does not 
pass into the bloodstream. That reduces 
the risk of anaphylaxis. Like an injection, 
however, a patch delivers a controlled 
dose, so the immune system can get accus- 
tomed to the allergen’s presence, and thus 
cease to regard it as a threat. 

A recent trial of the peanut patch, con- 
ducted over the course of a year, involved 
221 volunteers in 22 places around the 
world. Participants were given patches of 
one of three strengths, or a placebo. By the 
end of the year half of those who received 
the highest-dose patch were able to toler- 
ate ten times more allergen than they man- 
aged at the beginning. Of those receiving a 
placebo only a quarter could do so. More- 
over, as Jacqueline Pongracic, head of aller- 
gy at the Ann and Robert Lurie Children’s 
Hospital of Chicago, one of the centres in- 
volved, observes, the process seems safe. 
The worst reactions her team observed 
were localised rashes. 

The safety of the patch, and the ease 
with which it can be administered, makes 
it look promising as a practical solution to 
the problem of food allergy, dbv is plan- 
ning further trials of its peanut patch next 
year, and is also developing a patch for al- 
lergy to milk. 

If it works, DBv’s system will make life 
safer for the many children for whom eat- 
ing outside the home is currently some- 
thing of a lottery. It will also bring a mea- 
sure of normality to their lives. One of Dr 
Pongracic’s volunteers, Mary McManus, 
for example, was almost killed at the age of 
three by a peanut-laden bar of chocolate. 
Now, 12 years later, she looks forward to the 
simple teenage pleasure of being able to 
eat some m8?ms. ■ 




Electronic cigarettes and health 

Vapour trail 



The latest investigation of vaping 
suggests it can help you quit smoking 

T here are few more reliable routes to an 
early grave than cigarette smoking. But 
despite the dangers, nicotine addicts find it 
almost impossible to kick the habit. Half of 
those who try to stop “cold turkey” will fail 
within a week. Fewer than 5% manage to 
stay clean for a year or more. Crutches such 
as nicotine patches or gum, which provide 
the drug without the cigarettes, can help- 
but only a little. 

One reason is that addiction is about 
more than mere chemistry. The rituals in- 
volved, such as holding a cigarette be- 
tween the fingers or taking a long, luxuri- 
ant puff, can be as habit-forming as 
nicotine itself So a better way to stop 
smoking might be a drug-delivery system 
that mimicked an ordinary cigarette as 
closely as possible, but had none of the 
pesky carcinogens and other poisons 
which come from burning a rolled-up mix 
of paper, tobacco leaves and additives. 

Electronic cigarettes would seem to fit 
that bill. They use a small electric heater to 
vaporise a mix of glycerine and propylene 
glycol (two fairly inoffensive chemicals) in 
which nicotine has been dissolved, turn- 
ing it into a breathable mist that can be sa- 
voured much as cigarette smoke is. And be- 
cause some of these devices are designed 
to resemble traditional cigarettes, they can 
be held between the fingers and jabbed in 
the air for emphasis, just like the real thing. 

However, the novelty of e-cigarettes 
(the first of which hit the market in 2006) ►► 
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► means there is only a smattering of evi- 
dence addressing the question of whether 
they actually do help smokers ditch the 
real thing. On December 17th, though, 
more evidence arrive d-in the form of a re- 
view published by the Cochrane Collabo- 
ration, an international medical research 
organisation. The review’s authors, led by 
Peter Hajek of Queen Mary, a college of the 
University of London, examined results 
from 13 trials of e-cigarettes. The results, 
though a long way from being definitive, 
are encouraging. 

Two of the studies the team looked at 
were randomised control trials. These are 
the highest form of medical evidence, in 
which doctors assign volunteers at ran- 
dom to the treatment being studied or to 
something else, and compare the results. In 
the cases examined, the something else 
was a placebo e-cigarette. This resembled 
the real thing, but delivered no nicotine. 
About 9% of people using electronic ciga- 
rettes in these studies managed to abstain 
from smoking for six months, as against 4% 
of those using the placebos. One of the 
studies also found that e-cigarettes were at 
least as useful as nicotine patches in en- 
couraging abstinence (the other did not ex- 
amine this question). 

Giving up smoking is the ideal out- 
come, but puffing less is good for you as 
well. Both studies suggested that e-ciga- 
rettes help those who cannot face giving 
up completely to cut their consumption 
significantly. Some 27% of smokers using 
placebo e-cigarettes, and 36% of those us- 
ing the genuine electronic article, were 
able to do so by half or more. One of the 
trials also compared e-cigarettes with nico- 
tine patches. In that study, 61% of e-cigarette 
users were able to cut their consumption 
by half, compared with only 44% of those 
using patches. These general conclusions 
were supported by the 11 remaining inves- 
tigations, known as cohort studies, in 
which doctors merely monitored people 
for a time, without attempting to influence 
their behaviour. 

And now for the health warnings 

There are, inevitably, caveats. Dr Hajek’s re- 
view includes only a small number of 
studies, each of which involved what was, 
by the standards of such trials, a small 
number of people. (Because successfully 
quitting smoking is a rare event, statisti- 
cians need to follow a lot of people to ex- 
tract a clear signal.) People claiming to have 
quit were given biochemical tests to make 
sure they were telling the truth, but those 
who claimed merely to have cut back on 
their intake had to be taken at their word. 
In general. Dr Hajek and his team rated the 
quality of the evidence as either “low” or 
“very low”. And the two clinical trials used 
now-obsolete forms of e-cigarette that do 
not pack as much of a nicotinic punch as 
that delivered by more modern varieties. 



Moreover, unlike conventional ciga- 
rettes, which are made by the zillion by big 
tobacco companies, using standardised in- 
dustrial processes, e-cigarettes are manu- 
factured by hundreds of firms of varying 
sizes, most of which are located in China. 
Their quality is therefore variable. Some 
have been found to have heavy metals 
from the heating element in the supposed- 
ly clean nicotine mist. Others have fibres of 



silica, which could irritate users’ lungs, in 
the vapour. 

Such things will, no doubt, change as 
more reputable firms displace the less rep- 
utable. And more data on the effectiveness 
of e-cigarettes are now being collected. The 
study’s authors have identified nine trials 
now under way. If these, too, come back 
positive, then grounds for scepticism will 
be much diminished. ■ 



Vehicle pollution 

Cleaner than what? 

Why an electric car may be much dirtier than a petrol one 



D riving an electric car confers a 
badge of greenery, or so the market- 
ing departments of their makers would 
have you believe. Yet a report which 
analyses the life cycle of car emissions (ie, 
all the way from those created by the 
mining of materials for batteries, via the 
ones from the production of fuel and the 
generation of electricity, to the muck that 
actually comes out of the exhaust) pre- 
sents a rather different picture. A battery- 
powered car recharged with electricity 
generated by coal-fired power stations, it 
found, is likely to cause more than three 
times as many deaths from pollution as a 
conventional petrol-driven vehicle. Even 
a battery car running on the average mix 
of electrical power generated in America 
is much more hazardous than the con- 
ventional alternative. 

Christopher Tessum, Jason Hill and 
Julian Marshall of the University of 
Minnesota have just published this study 
in the Proceedings of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences. They estimate how 
levels of fine particulate matter and 
ground-level ozone-two important 
constituents of air pollution, which kills 
more than 100,000 people a year in 
America- would change if each of n 
ways of powering a car were to be re- 
sponsible forio% of the vehicle-miles 
expected to be driven in America in 2020. 

It was no surprise that electric cars 
whose batteries were topped up from 
wind, solar or hydroelectric sources 
came out cleanest, causing 231 putative 
deaths over the course of a year, com- 
pared with 878 for petrol cars. Electric 
cars recharged with power from natural- 
gas-fired stations were also a lot less 
lethal than petrol-driven ones, with 439 
deaths. But if those same electric cars 
were recharged ultimately by coal, they 
would be responsible, according to the 
model, for just over 3,000 deaths. 

Biofuels also caused more health 
problems than petrol. But diesel, which is 
generating concern about pollution in 
parts of Europe, where it is a more pop- 



ular fuel than in America, was marginally 
cleaner than petrol. This is because the 
Minnesota model assumes for all cars 
that present and future emission-control 
technologies will be more widely used in 
2020, especially particulate filters which 
have a marked effect on cleaning diesel 
exhausts. Diesel cars also have better fuel 
economy than petrol-driven ones. 

Overall, the research shows that 
electric cars are cleaner than those that 
rely on internal-combustion engines 
only if the power used to charge them is 
also clean. That is hardly a surprise, but 
the magnitude of the difference is. How 
green electric cars really are, then, will 
depend mainly on where they are driven. 
In Erance, which obtains more than half 
its power from nuclear stations, they look 
like a good bet. In China-which is keen 
on electric cars, but produces some 80% 
of its electricity from coal-rather less so. 

I The good, the bad and the dirty 

Increases in US deaths per year from Light- 
vehide emissions, by fuel type*, '000 
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Only fools and horses 



How the perfectly legal heists of a 
racehorse-trainer and former seminarian 
made him the bane of the bookies 



NEWMARKET 




I NDUS VALLEY is an unremarkable horse, or so punters thought 
when it ran in the 4.25 at Kempton Park, a racetrack on the out- 
skirts of London, on January 22nd 2014. Given that it had been 
beaten by an aggregate of 104 lengths in its previous four outings- 
and had not competed at all for two years-odds of 25-to-i seemed 
generous. Indus Valley won. Two earlier, minor races at other Eng- 
lish tracks that Wednesday had featured unlikely comebacks by 
mounts that had been out of action for months. The 6.25 at Kemp- 
ton Park delivered a final surprise. Low Key-an aptly named 
horse given its lack of pedigree, more so since it was running its 
first race since being castrated-finished well ahead of the pack. 
Obscure midwinter horse-racing is often unpredictable; still, what 
were the odds of four horses who had not won a race between 
them since 2010 all triumphing on the same day? 

The answer, as bookmakers soon discovered, was 9,000-to-i. 
Wagering just £112 ($184) on all four was enough to yield £im. And 
thousands of pounds had indeed been wagered on two, three or 
all four no-hopers. Even before Low Key romped home with a 
length to spare, the writing was on the wall: the bookies had been 
hustled. And it wasn’t hard to guess the culprit: Barney Curley, a 75- 



Play it again, Sam 

When it comes to landing wagers on unlikely 
horses, Mr Curley has form (“Schemes, 
coups, call them what you like,” he says, 
amused by the mystique that surrounds 
him). The template is simple. A horse with 
proven ability is purchased, often from over- 
seas. It disappears for months or years, per- 
haps recovering from injury. When it finally 
competes, its performance is appalling. Be- 
cause, in most low-quality races, faster hors- 
es are given additional weight to “handicap” 
them, losing badly can help a horse in future 
events by lowering its rating. On its next out- 
ing, the bookmakers (having never heard of 
the obscure horse) lure punters with prices of 
20-to-i or higher. Lo and behold, the nag re- 
discovers its form, beats a field of weighted- 
down stragglers and enriches its backers-ie, Mr Curley. 

His first notable caper was in 1975, at Bellewstown, an Irish 
track more noted for its lovely setting than the quality of its racing. 
Mr Curley’s horse. Yellow Sam, had not finished above eighth in 
two years; it was carrying 10kg less than some of its rivals. Yellow 
Sam’s performance, however, was not Mr Curley’s only concern, 
or even his main one. The real worry was the odds. 

The trouble with odds is that they fluctuate. Bookies adjust 
them according to the betting: lots of money placed on a horse will 
result in worse odds for the punter. Prices for horses swing like 
those of shares on a stockmarket. Betting shops will refuse to take 
a wager altogether if they get wind of a “coup”, and even in 1975 
they already knew enough about Mr Curley to be wary. 

He crafted a double-pronged strategy to befuddle them. A 
steady trickle of bets is harder to identify, and therefore counter, 
than a whopping IR£i5,300 ($31,300) wager-the total amount Mr 
Curley put on Yellow Sam. So the first prong consisted of spread- 
ing his bets thinly, by having associates place them in hundreds of 
betting shops around Ireland rather than with the “turf accoun- 
tants” at the track. That required serious organisation: dozens of ►► 



year-old Northern Irishman, former aspiring 
Jesuit priest, low-grade horse trainer and pro- 
fessional gambler, had once owned three of 
the four winners. Their current trainers were 
former employees of his Newmarket yard or 
otherwise associated with him. Betting on 
horses blessed with a sudden improvement 
in form was as much a Curley trademark as 
the beige fedora on his bald pate. 

Bookies denounced a “weapons-grade 
coup”. One, Paddy Power, said it had lost 
nearly £im; pundits speculated about losses 
of £i5m for the industry overall, though the 
true figure was probably nearer £2m (book- 
makers exaggerate such hits to play up punt- 
ers’ chances). Yet as in previous Curley plots- 
and there have been four decades’ worth of 
them-none found a reason not to pay up. 
Part of the ingenuity of the schemes, part of 
the chutzpah, is the way they mix subterfuge 
with respect for the letter of the law. This was 
a heist, but a perfectly legal one. 
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► “putters-on” from Bantry to Skibbereen and Ballymena, each 
placing IR£50 or IR£ioo at around 150 betting shops in total, all 
within a few minutes of the race starting. “It was like a general 
massing his troops before battle,” Mr Curley recalled in his autobi- 
ography; “maybe a better analogy was a bank robbery” A single 
loose lip would be enough to spoil the odds and foil the plot. 

There was another risk to the odds, and thus to the operation. 
The prices used to calculate the winnings were those set by the 
trackside turf accountants when the race began. To prevent Yellow 
Sam drifting in from his original, lucrative odds of 20-to-i, it was vi- 
tal that no word of the sums staked on him reached the course. 

Thus the second prong of the ploy. Bellewstown had been 
picked not for its scenic appeal but for its antiquated communica- 
tions: in 1975 a single public phone connected it to the outside 
world. A Curley man, Benny O’Hanlon-described by Mr Curley 
as “a balding, heavily built kind of fellow, a tough sort that you 
wouldn’t want to get into an argument with”-occupied the 
phone line in the crucial run-up to the race. The effect of holding 



off the trackside bookies for 25 minutes, with a rococo yarn about 
reaching a dying aunt in an invented hospital, was to short-circuit 
their prices. By the time he hung up, the horses were running, and 
the bookmakers could only watch in despair as Yellow Sam won 
by 2h lengths. 

Sins of and against the father 

A few betting shops prevaricated when it came to paying out the 
IR£3o6,ooo winnings, worth £2.3m today and said to be a record 
at the time. Some settled in single punt notes to convey their dis- 
pleasure. They were well attuned to skulduggery in racing, nota- 
bly the risk of “ringers”, whereby a champion horse is run under 
the guise of an inferior one. But there was nothing illegal about the 
scheme. As for its mastermind: it helped Mr Curley recover from a 
bad run of bets, but that was almost an afterthought. Wealth is un- 
important to him, he says in his gentle County Fermanagh brogue 
(rather less gentle in his famous trackside outbursts): it is worth 
much less than the satisfaction of gouging the bookmakers, a 
breed he holds in the lowest possible esteem. They bleed the sport 
of money, he argues; but the animosity has a personal tinge, too. 
“A small part of me”, his autobiography confides, “regarded the 
success of the scheme as some kind of retribution for what had 
happened to my father twenty years before.” 

Charlie Curley, Barney’s father, had made good through a repu- 
table grocer’s business and a less reputable knack for smuggling 
goods between Northern Ireland (where the family lived) and the 



Republic. It took a decade of betting on greyhounds to fritter away 
a modest fortune and then some. By 1956 he needed a big win to 
repay his debts. A last-ditch gamble involved a dog that had previ- 
ously been “stopped” (made to run badly to lengthen its subse- 
quent odds). Far from winning, the hound slipped and died mid- 
race, leaving the Curleys broke. At age 16 Barney was yanked from 
boarding school to help his father raise money. Like millions of pe- 
nurious Irishmen before them, they crossed the Irish Sea to find 
work, winding up in Urmston, in Manchester’s industrial shadow. 

Earning £20 a day each, it took the two Curleys a year of double 
shifts in a plastics factory to pay off the family’s debt. The time of 
sacrifice inspired Barney to become a priest upon his return to Ire- 
land; he enlisted at a seminary in the hope of joining the Jesuits. 

He recalls those “halcyon days”, despite-or perhaps because of- 
the deprivations his training entailed. Ironically it was in the semi- 
nary that he was introduced to horse-racing, joining friends at out- 
ings to Limerick Junction racecourse. It wasn’t the horses that 
drew him from the church, however, but a bout of tuberculosis at 
the age of 22, which kept him at home for a 
year. He never returned to the seminary, 
though he still attends mass every day. 

A motley string of occupations followed: 
smuggling razorblades and tyres across the 
north-south border; an insurance business 
in London (selling car insurance with no ex- 
pectation of paying out claims); a perennial- 
ly unprofitable pub in Omagh; pig farming. 
For a while Mr Curley’s most stable career 
was as a pop impresario, promoting bands in 
the wake of Beatlemania. One of his acts, 
Frankie McBride and the Polka Dots, cracked 
the British Top 20 chart in 1967. Handily, the 
jobs left a fair bit of time for betting-even, 
during one spell, for working as a bookie. He 
met his wife Maureen in 1968 at the track at 
Killarney (his account of their first encounter 
notes in detail the names and fortunes of the 
horses he backed). 

Training and betting on horses became 
his life’s work. New tricks were developed to 
foil the bookies; most refused to take his bets. 
No matter, putters-on could always be found 
to cover his tracks. One ambitious scheme involved paying a Brit- 
ish Telecom engineer he had befriended in a pub to knock out 
phone lines to the racetrack in Thirsk-a £1,000 investment that 
helped secure £80,000 in winnings on ai4-to-i shot. 

By 1978 Mr Curley was worth IR£i.2m, according to court docu- 
ments. In the early 1980s, after the Yellow Sam coup had made it 
near-impossible for him to bet in Ireland, he moved to Newmar- 
ket, a market town 60 miles north of London dominated by the 
horsetrack on its western edge. This was the golden age of racing, 
then the only sport on which gambling was allowed bar the foot- 
ball pools. Two of Britain’s four television channels broadcast 
races live. Mr Curley owned over 50 horses, some good enough to 
run in high-end meetings such as Ascot and Cheltenham. Even so, 
turning a profit from racing itself was tough. Making any sort of 
money meant betting, on the right horses at just the right time. 

Brought to book 

Mr Curley is respected as a trainer, albeit one whose success has 
mostly been at the lower end of the sport. “Curley has long been a 
master of extracting the maximum from the moderate-when the 
money was down,” says Nick Townsend, author of “The Sure 
Thing”, a book that details Mr Curley’s betting prowess. Yet repeat- 
ed run-ins with the authorities stymied any hopes of joining rac- 
ing’s establishment, which embraces Arab sheikhs and the queen. 

Most sports have rules against participants wagering on their 
own contests. The idea of a football manager backing his team in ►► 
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► some games but not others is far-fetched. Horse-racing is differ- 
ent: it is not so much a sport as an enterprise devised to give punt- 
ers something to gamble on. In Britain, at all but the top, the prize 
money has long been insufficient to pay for the upkeep even of 
reasonably successful horses. Owners foot the bills on the pro- 
mise of a fun day at the track, partly spent betting on their horses. 

All the same, there are limits. Trainers and jockeys categorical- 
ly must not bet against their own mounts. They must make ev- 
ery attempt to win every race they enter. Jockeys and their em- 
ployers must “run a horse on its merits” or face the wrath of the 
British Horseracing Authority (bha). 

“Running a horse on its merits” and trying to win races are 
subtly different things, however. A mount best suited to a long, 
flat race can legitimately be entered for a short hurdle event, 
where it will struggle in the way Usain Bolt might in a mara- 
thon. An injured horse may well run on its merits but still end 
up dead last, so looking like a dud to bookies and handicap- 
pers. Only the trainer will know how well-suited a horse is to 
the conditions; whether it is race-fit; if it has improved since its 
last public outing. Using that inside information is firmly 
within the rules. 

“Stopping a horse, laying a horse [betting against it and los- 
ing on purpose]: that to me is stealing,” Mr Curley says. But that is 
not the same as sincerely hoping a horse will win every time: “I 
have never made any secret of running the horses to suit me, not 
the people in betting shops.” On any given day, only he knows 
whether he is backing one of his horses. 

Actually the bha did once find him guilty of stopping a horse. 
In 2007 they concluded there had been a “deliberate attempt to 
conceal the true ability” of one of his mounts, Zabeel Palace, 
which was defeated by three lengths in an easy race in Notting- 
ham. The panel found the horse had not been run on its merits; 
rather, it was “used in a preparatory way for another day”. Mr Cur- 
ley was fined £3,000 and the jockey in question suspended for 28 
days. Soon after, Zabeel Palace disappeared for two years. It beat 
long odds to win on its return. 



The heist of a lifetime 

Probably wisely, most British bookies now refuse Mr Curley’s wa- 
gers too; most offer unattractive odds on any horse even distantly 
associated with him. But while locking phone lines is no longer 
feasible, other ruses still work. Running multiple horses on the 
same day and betting on all of them to win, known as an accumu- 
lator, is one. Even with sophisticated risk models, bookmakers 
struggle to grasp the potential liabilities of compound bets. Just a 
few pounds placed in numerous betting shops-or, increasingly, 
online-can result in a jackpot, of a kind that would require suspi- 
ciously large sums to be put down on a single horse. 

The trick, of course, is to get several horses to win on the same 
day. An attempt to pull off a multiple coup in April 2009 foun- 
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dered when only two of five horses prevailed. The venture bare- 
ly broke even. In May 2010 a superior plan landed three horses 
out of four (see chart), enough for an estimated payout of near- 
ly £4m. Two online bookmakers, based in Gibraltar, handed 
over a reported £900,000 only after 21 months of wrangling. 

That scheme paid out more because bookmakers failed to 
spot it until it was too late. By January 2014, speculation of a four- 
horse plot was all over the internet before the bets opened, 
pushing down the odds on Indus Valley, Low Key and the rest 
significantly. Still, that heist-which Mr Curley swears is the last 
of his 40-year career-was infinitely more satisfying. “Nobody 
will ever do it again!” he says. 

Speaking at his home in Newmarket, he claims he has 
moved on: “the gambling, the horses, it’s really not that 
important in the grand scheme of things.” The stables are 
empty now. A giant St Bernard, Arney growls at passers-by, 
and bites given the chance. Ashtrays overflowing with Silk Cut 
butts have been replaced by e-cigarette paraphernalia. It is a com- 
fortable, middle-class life rather than a millionaire’s. 

Mr Curley says he has not been racing in two years, with 
one or two exceptions. Nor does he miss it. Mr Townsend, the 
author, claims younger associates now oversee the nuts-and- 
bolts of the schemes. But even advising them is impossible at 
his age, says Mr Curley, who has announced his retirement several 
times before. “These things take three to four years to organise.” 
His avowed lack of interest is slightly contradicted by a 
thumbed copy of that day’s Racing Post He is keener to discuss Di- 
rect Aid for Africa, a charity he founded in 1996 following the 
death of his son Charlie in a car crash. Whatever he has made from 
horses has gone to finance schools and hospitals in Zambia, he 
says. Many of his projects are linked to Catholic missions of the 
sort he might have joined had he stayed with the Jesuits. He visits 
several times a year, health permitting. 

Friends and critics both acknowledge his charity work. Be- 
yond that, British horse-racing is split over Mr Curley. Plenty think 
his schemes inject colour at a time when the sport badly needs it. 
Football long ago displaced racing as the betting man’s main pas- 
time. Racing is declining, particularly in its lower echelons; these 
days, dwindling audiences are drawn as much by the catering as 
by the horses. To his fans, Mr Curley is a Robin Hood figure who 
fleeced greedy betting chains, in coups that livened up otherwise 
dreary races. Yellow Sam’s victory at Bellewstown is its only fam- 
ous race. The horse has a bar named after it. 

Critics say that, legal or otherwise, his schemes have be- 
smirched a noble sport. “Barney Curley is a hero to many,” says 
John McCririck, a pundit. “But the loser in all this is the punter. 
Racing shouldn’t be run like that.” Mr Curley’s heists may be inim- 
itable, but that doesn’t stop people trying: by one estimate well 
over 50 outfits have had a go. 

For their part the bookmakers are surprisingly good-natured 
about him. His antics demonstrate their falli- 

bility which is a fine way to attract punters. 

The likes of Ladbrokes and William Hill have 
diversified away from horses anyway. Step 
into one of their high-street shops nowa- 
days, and the action will probably be domin- 
ated not by Ascot or Newmarket but by gam- 
ing terminals. Often the only horses run in 
“virtual races”, where customers bet on 
imaginary, computer-generated jockeys rid- 
ing imaginary mounts. Punters have no need 
to study a horse’s form, the firmness of the 
ground, or the look on the j ockey’s face at the 
starting gate. The 20-to-i shot wins as many 
times as, mathematically, it should. It is all ut- 
terly charmless, but at least you don’t have to 
wonder if Barney Curley ever owned any of 
the runners. ■ 



*Notin first nine finishers 
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The Roman Catholic church 



Chronicle of a papacy foretold 



This week’s reviews look at books on religion. The first examines the ideological 
roots of Latin America’s Jesuit pontiff, Pope Francis 



O N THE evening of March 13th 2013 a 
man previously known as Cardinal 
Jorge Bergoglio stepped out onto a balcony 
and blinked at the rain-soaked pilgrims in 
St Peter’s Square. They were instantly 
charmed by his modesty His fellow prel- 
ates had “gone to the ends of the Earth” to 
find a pope, he declared, as though he were 
an improbably obscure choice. 

The modesty was real, but his elevation 
was no fluke, according to a biography that 
delves deep into the Argentine pope’s per- 
sonal history and ideological roots. Austen 
Ivereigh, a British Catholic, argues with 
passion and rigour that electing Cardinal 
Bergoglio pope signalled the surfacing of 
powerful undercurrents that had been 
swirling around for several decades in the 
world of Catholicism. Even during the 
monarchical reign of John Paul II, who 
centralised authority and quashed dissent, 
some countervailing trends were at work. 
They finally found expression in the choice 
of a pope from the south. 

In quiet opposition to the “monarchy”, 
clusters of bishops from Latin America, 
among other regions, had been developing 
their own styles and sensibilities. Cardinal 
Bergoglio, as Mr Ivereigh calls him, was in 
the vanguard of a Latin American Catholi- 
cism that reflected the experience of ordin- 
ary people but somehow defied secular 
categories like liberal or socialist. 



The Great Reformer: Francis and the 
Making of a Radical Pope. By Austen 
Ivereigh. Henry Holt; 445 pages; $30. 

Allen & Unwin; £20 

Mr Ivereigh lived in Argentina as a 
doctoral student in the 1990s, studying 
religion and politics. He is best when he 
situates the pontiff in his turbulent and 
seductive but brutal homeland, portraying 
Jorge Bergoglio, who was born to Italian 
migrants in 1936, as a product of the popu- 
lar culture of Buenos Aires. His accent, 
style and tastes (in music, sport and even 
hot drinks) are those of a humble porteno, 
as the city’s residents are known. 

As a cardinal, he was neither a mischief- 
maker nor a maverick. The intensity of his 
personal faith, forged in a life of adversity 
and Jesuit discipline, gave him a common 
language with conservatives like John Paul 
II and Benedict XVI; he understood what 
they were about. During the papal election 
of 2005, the book discloses, he won huge 
support from reformist cardinals but with- 
drew from the race himself, not wanting to 
oppose Benedict. By 2013 Eather Bergoglio 
seemed both a breath of fresh air and a 
safeish pair of hands. 

Mr Ivereigh has more to say about the 
cardinal’s past life than about his young 
papacy. In less than two years he has vastly 



improved the Vatican’s image, but he has 
also sent a paradoxical mixture of liberal 
and conservative signals. Nevertheless, 
the author has a deft way of mixing recent 
incidents with his subject’s early life. 

Pope Erancis excoriates the “golden 
calf” of the free market, and there are 
echoes of Marxist or even Leninist think- 
ing in the way he links capitalism and war. 
But Mr Ivereigh locates the pontiff’s roots 
elsewhere: in the broad Argentine move- 
ment known as Peronism, a kind of popu- 
lism tinged with nationalism which trusts 
the wisdom of ordinary folk and resents all 
elites. Some Peronists went Marxist; the 
young Lather Bergoglio did not. 

Nor, contrary to one version of his early 
life, did he have any truck with right-wing 
authoritarianism. That last point needs 
spelling out, because of an accusation that 
was warmed up at his elevation. It was 
alleged that as Argentina’s most senior 
Jesuit, Eather Bergoglio had betrayed two 
leftist members of the order, allowing 
them to be arrested and tortured by the dic- 
tators who took power in 1976. Mr Ivereigh 
energetically refutes the charge, arguing 
instead that he used subterfuge to save 
dozens of people from the junta and did 
his best to secure the two leftists’ freedom. 

A common theme in the life of Pope 
Erancis, as emerges in this book, has been 
suspicion of any earthly ideology (from 
Marxism to liberal capitalism) which 
seems to have an answer for every ques- 
tion. The pope’s counterproposal is a kind 
of Christian humanism, which insists that 
no problem affecting mankind can find a 
solution without considering the practical 
consequences for ordinary people, and 
without discerning the will of God. 

It is in those terms that Mr Ivereigh sets 
out to explain the pope’s seemingly con- ►► 
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► flicted positions on homosexuality and 
marriage. While sounding kinder towards 
gay people-“who am I to judge?”-than 
any previous pope, Francis opposes adop- 
tion by same-sex couples because, to his 
Catholic mind, it seems like a project of 
middle-class secularists to deny children 
the right to have conventional parents. 

The pope also shows more sign than his 
predecessors of understanding the human 
dilemmas posed by abortion and assisted 



The dark side of religion 

Trouble and strife 



K aren Armstrong believes that 
religion “does lots of different things”. 
It can inspire people to altruism or ruthless 
cruelty, and can have both effects at 
different times. 

Dissecting this paradox should come 
naturally to Ms Armstrong. British-born 
and a former Roman Catholic nun, she has 
written more than a dozen books on reli- 
gious history at its broadest, expounding 
her view that faith is a legitimate, neces- 
sary part of human experience, whether or 
not its claims are true. 

In her latest work, “Fields of Blood”, Ms 
Armstrong does not add to the many exist- 
ing theories on offer. Instead she presents a 
vast overview of religious and world his- 
tory, sketching the early evolution of all 
global faiths. Then, with giant strokes and 
plenty of (not totally accurate) detail, she 
studies the influence of the Christian West 
on the world over the past 500 years. It is 
not obvious how all this coheres, until you 
realise which demons she is fighting. 

Ms Armstrong is not trying to prove 
anything; more to disprove several things. 
First, the idea that religion is a gratuitous 
cause of violence, whose elimination 
would promote peace. And second, the 
view that Islam is an egregious case of a 
religion that inspires violence. Her third 
bogeyman combines the first two: the idea 
that because the “Christian” West has shed 
more religious baggage than the Muslim 
world has, it is a more benign global force 
and must, therefore, restrain an incorrigi- 
bly violent Islam. 

All these views exist, so Ms Armstrong 
has a right to challenge them. As one part 
of her multi-pronged counter-attack, she 
denounces violence practised by Western 
Christians against others, be they native 
Americans or Indian Muslims. Violence, as 
she rightly observes, has through history 
often been legitimised by churches. 

In her zeal to play down religion as a 
cause of war, Ms Armstrong also espouses 



suicide, but still hews to the church’s teach- 
ing on the sanctity of life. Even among peo- 
ple who disagree with all those views, 
Francis commands sympathy. For his part, 
he has acknowledged the integrity of peo- 
ple, including atheists and Marxists, 
whose beliefs differ from his own; and the 
respect is often mutual. His idiosyncratic 
humanism, forged in a land of political and 
economic turmoil, seems infectious. This 
book explains where it comes from. ■ 



Fields of Blood: Religion and the History 
of Violence. By Karen Armstrong. Knopf; 
528 pages; $30. BodLey Head; £25 

a kind of technological Marxism. She 
stresses that certain forms of violence are 
endemic to conservative agrarian societ- 
ies, others to industrial societies as they in- 
novate and accumulate. Other sorts of 
bloodshed occur in transitional periods. 
The Reformation, she suggests, was a by- 
product of economic and political change, 
not a purely religious phenomenon. 

Yet another part of Ms Armstrong’s 
counter-attack stresses the violence which 
secularist regimes have practised against 
religion. She empathises with Christian 
peasants whose faith was assaulted by 
French revolutionaries or Bolsheviks; and 
with the humble Muslim in Turkey or 
Egypt who is horrified by moves to limit 
the role of religion, whether by indigenous 
elites or at the behest of foreigners. 

Strikingly, she describes the 1981 killing 



of Egypt’s President Anwar Sadat, by ex- 
tremists who later morphed into al-Oaeda, 
as a response to dislocation caused by his 
Westernising policies. (She might have 
considered another view: that Egypt 
breeds extremism because of its stultifying 
economic rigidity, in other words the lack 
of Westernising reform.) As she puts it: 
“Almost every secularising reform... 
would begin with an aggressive assault on 
religious institutions, which would inspire 
resentment, anomie, distress and, in some 
cases, a violent riposte.” 

Ms Armstrong denounces authoritar- 
ian secularism with eloquent passion. The 
repression of religion, whether by the 
Bolsheviks or Turkish or Arab leaders, 
always misfires, she says. The ideologies 
promoted in its stead assume the worst 
features of religion-personality cults and 
intolerance of dissent-without any of its 
saving graces. But many readers will feel 
that she also overstates the merits of tradi- 
tionally religious societies and under- 
estimates their ability to incubate vio- 
lence, whether domestic or public. 

Some of the pathologies of the Muslim 
world have indeed been exacerbated by 
Western meddling, from Anglo-French co- 
lonialist divide-and-rule to drone attacks 
on Pakistan. But this language of collective 
victimhood does not help people (espe- 
cially women) who are born inside tradi- 
tionally religious societies, and have to free 
themselves from the violence, physical or 
psychological, which they face in their 
own families and communities. 

To be fair, in “Fields of Blood” Ms Arm- 
strong does a good job of explaining why 
people who are deeply invested in tradi- 
tional beliefs and social systems feel 
threatened, and inclined to fight back, 
when outsiders try to “reform” their 
attitudes and lives. But that does not mean 
that old-fashioned theocratic societies are 
generally healthier, and less conducive to 
violence, than modern ones. ■ 
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Minority religions in the Middle East 

Not just the faiths 
of Abraham 



Heirs to Forgotten Kingdoms: Journeys 
into the Disappearing Religions of the 
Middle East. By Gerard RusseU. Bask Books; 
320 pages; $28.99. Simon & Schuster; £20 

T he thrust of this wonderfully intrigu- 
ing book is that virtually all the reli- 
gions of the Middle East, not just the Abra- 
hamic ones (Judaism, Islam and Christi- 
anity) but also a clutch of mysteriously 
esoteric ones, are marvellously entwined. 
This should draw people together, encour- 
aging mutual respect for their common 
spirituality and lovingly shared heritage, 
not tear them lethally apart. If only. 

Eor the most part the dominant reli- 
gions of the region, in particular Islam, 
were fairly tolerant of the minority ones, 
more so than Christianity was towards its 
pagan precursors in western Europe. It is 
all the sadder, therefore, that the turmoil of 
the past few decades should be pulling the 
religions asunder, threatening to destroy 
the weakest and most obscure of them. 
The book is bitterly topical, especially re- 
garding the fate of the Yazidis, a sect that is 
the subject of an entire fascinating chapter. 

Gerard Russell is a British-American 
Catholic who speaks Arabic, Earsi and a bit 
of Dari. He studied classics and philoso- 
phy at Oxford and spent 14 years as a dip- 
lomat for the British Eoreign Office and the 
United Nations, mainly in the Middle East. 
He has lived in Baghdad, Cairo, Jeddah, Je- 
rusalem and Kabul. He empathises with a 
bewildering array of people, including 
minorities such as the Druze of Lebanon; 
the Alawites, mainly in Syria; the Mandae- 
ans of the Iraqi marshes; the Kalasha of the 
Hindu Kush in the northernmost reaches 
of Pakistan; the Zoroastrians, once mostly 
in Iran; the Samaritans (adherents of an 
offshoot of Judaism) now hanging onto a 
patch of the West Bank of Palestine; the 
aforementioned Yazidis of northern Iraq; 
and finally the Copts of Egypt. 

Mr Russell gives all of these peoples 
their due. He describes and explains the 
intricate tapestry of custom and belief that 
connects them all, even though some of 
them, especially the Druze and the 
Alawites, cloak themselves in a shroud of 
mystery that Mr Russell, travelling 
intrepidly across mountains and through 
marshes, nonetheless manages largely to 
unveil. 

He shows how false it is to draw a line 
between Europe and the Middle East. An- 
cient Greece morphs into the eastern Medi- 
terranean, its religious ideas and customs 
trickling over to Mesopotamia, Persia and 
beyond. The early Druze looked to Pythag- 




A wave from God 



oras, Plato and Aristotle. The Alawites, 
who are often categorised as an offshoot of 
Shia Islam, share the belief of the Druze 
and the Yazidis in reincarnation, while also 
being influenced by Christianity. “We have 
intellectual cousins in unexpected places,” 
Mr Russell writes. 

He wants, in particular, to “give a voice” 
to the sects that are most vulnerable to ex- 
tinction, either in the sense that their belief 
systems are in danger of fading out or that 
those who hold them may be physically 



Spirituality and contemporary African art 



expunged. The Yazidis, whose number is 
unknown but may not exceed 200,000, 
are today threatened by the jihadists of Is- 
lamic State, who claim (wrongly, as Mr Rus- 
sell explains) that they are devil-worship- 
pers for whom a peacock angel is their holy 
focus. “Par from worshipping the devil, 
[they] believe that there is no such thing.” 

The Druze, who survive in Lebanon as 
“kingmakers... but never kings”, are doing 
well enough there and in Syria and Israel, 
but are always wary of their vulnerable 
minority status. The Zoroastrians, mostly 
now in India, where they are known as 
Parsees, are probably fewer than 200,000 
and shrinking. The largest community of 
Mandaeans, 650-strong, may now be in 
Massachusetts. The Kalashas in the north- 
ern tip of Pakistan, threatened by the pos- 
sibility of a tunnel that would dangerously 
connect them with the country’s Sunni 
Muslim majority to the south, number 
around 4,000. The Samaritans, who Mr 
Russell suggests may yet be a bridge be- 
tween Palestinians and Israelis, since they 
depend for their survival on both, are 
down to 750 living souls. 

Mr Russell declares that his aim is to ad- 
dress three things that troubled him during 
his time in the Middle East: “Humanity’s 
collective ignorance of its own past, the 
growing alienation between Christianity 
and Islam, and the way the debate about 
religion has become increasingly the pre- 
serve of narrow-minded atheists and liter- 
alists.” He addresses all three with erudi- 
tion, sensitivity, humour and aplomb: a 
remarkable achievement. ■ 




Whereas contemporary artists in Europe and America have used giant steel spiders, 
captured sharks and little statues of Hitler kneeling in prayer to make a point about the 
modern world, African artists draw hugely on the spirit world for inspiration. In "Making 
Art in Africa 1960-2010" (published by Lund Humphries) Polly Savage, a British curator, 
interviews Qes Adamu Tesfaw on Ethiopia's Orthodox tradition, Tapfuma Gutsa of 
Zimbabwe on biblical tales about Lazarus and the Book of Genesis, and the Uganda-born 
master painter, Jak Katarikawe, who dreams of cows with a direct line to God (pictured). 
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AMBITION 




See the world, as you lead it. With silt two- week sessions, 
the UCIA - Nils Executive MBA holds modules in Singapore, 
Los Angeles, Shanghai, Bangalore and New Delhi. Rated 4^'' 
in the world in The Financial Times Executive MBA Ranking 
2014, this innovative program gives first-hand experience 
of the world's powerhouse economies. It awards not one 
but two world-class MBAs - from UCLA and NUS. took no 
further, visit ycla-nus.edu today. 



UCLA 



University 

W' of sjngafwre 




Be Disruptive. 

Ignore ttie status quo. Pursue your passions. 
And don't forget to breathe. Thafs what 
Teresa Elder, MSx Class of 1997, teamed at 
Stanford during a one-year break from her 
career in the mobile industry. She left the 
school transformed. Within three years, she 
led the turnaround of a P&L with revenue of 
$4 billion; then, became the first female CEO 
of a Vodafone operating company. And when 
her son was diagnosed with a rare form 
of Cystic Fibrosis, she used her strategic 
knowledge and network to raise millions 
for research that helped him and others 
successfully battle the disease. MSx taught 
Teresa that she had far greater bandwidth 
than she ever imagined, enabling her to 
change organizations... and lives. 

How will MSx change your world? 

STANFORDii MSx 
BUSINESSsI Program 

StanfordMSx.com 
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Cambridge Judge Susineu School 

ENLIGHTENING 
THE WORLD’S L 

BUSINESS LEADERS. * 



The Cambridge Advanced 
Leadership Programme 
brings together the very best 
Intematjonal leaders for three 
weeks of inspiration. Insight and 
illuminahon/Enabling you to step back 
from your organisation, we give you 
the chance to refresh your perspective 
and reiuvenaie your thinkirsgi, ready to 
bring brighter l^as and more powerful 
Initiatives to your leadership. 




M UNTVERSrrYOF 

Wf CAMBRIDGE 

Jud^c Business School 



E n e ortl ve C ducatkin 



To register for our free ALP webinar visit: 
www4bi<camH,ac«ultJalp 





INSTITUTE FOR LAW AND FINANCE 
4^ l-rankfan am Main 




your atrvt'r fo thr rrc.vi I ^ parade your kufnvMjiie: 

Earn an LL.M. Finance in 
Frankfurt, Germany! 

a Excctlcm education in law and finance 

• Combine ibeory aiid practice for law, business and economic'* 
graduates 

• Study in a major European as well as a global financial center 

• Entemat tonal program and students (All courses in English) 

• Interesting internships in banks, law firtns, rmancial sers ices 
ami regulats>ry bodies 



Civtrarf; Insiitute for Law ami Finance 

Phone: + 4 V (u) fi 9 79 H- 33 <a 4 w w w'. 1 1 f-fra M kfuFt.de 

FniJih LLMm ilfuni-^frankiurt.df 



^ International 

UNIVERSITYOF MONACO 

OPOUPE INSEEC 



Monaco MBA 

A 10-MONTH LEARNING EXPERIENCE 
& A LIFELONG NETWORK 





THE FUTURE IS IN 
YOUR HANDS. ARE 
YOU READY TO LEAD? 

Take up the challenge and apply now! 

Study one of our master's programirtes and learn how 
you can shape the future at one of the oldest and most 
prestigious institutes of post-graduate European 
Studies. Scholarships available. 

Apply online 

a coleurope.eu/study 
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Georgelown Llniversily ESADE 

School d Business/ School of Fbieign Service Business School 



GEMBA 



Global Executive 
MBA 

High achievement always takes place in 
the framework of high expectation. 

Join the Georgetown-ESADE Global Executive MBA. 
The MBA for Global Leaders^ 



Why our GKMBA program? Cities 



Uniquely combines leading global 
business knowledge with expertise in 
intemational relations and; geopolitics 

TWo MBA Diplomas; Georgetown 
and ESADE 

Unparalleled exposure to consolidated 
and emerging marketSH as well as 
advancing economiefi 

Six intensely challenging international 
modules spanning u months 

International prohle and diveraity of 
the dass 



- Washington. DlC & New York 

* Madrid S Barcelona 

> S&o Paulo & Rio de Janeiro 

* Doha St Bangalore 

* Beijing & Shanghai 




w\^^4lohalcxccmhajcom 
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school 

■ of communicatfon 

cotBbomtion with E Busmwss School 




The best brands are those that are 
powered by communication, 
exceptional leadership 
and integrated digital strategies. 



—EXECUTIOEMRSTERIN — 

CORmrECOMMyNICATION 



STRATEGIC COMMUNICATIONS ♦ 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT ♦ DIGITAL STRATEGIES 



With a structure that allows a balance 
between work and classes, this program is 
designed to provide top managers with the 
latest digital communication and managerial 
skills to successfully lead global companies. 



13 MONTHS 



APRIL 2D15 



ONLINE ON-CAMPUS (MAORIO) 



emccle.edu I f # In YouTub« 




Uppsala University 
Faculty of Law 



International master degree pn^ammes in law: 

InvestmeiTt Inieroalional Imellectu*! 

Tmty Arbitration and £U Tax Law Property Law 
(onr rnr) [ooc ]^r) [om ynr] 




Apfdiaoion deadline January 1 5 



w w w. j u r.uu , K/master.xipx 



are you 
considering 
a career as 
an Actuary? 



IF YOU HAVE A QUANTITATIVE UNDERGRADUATE 
DEGREE, UNIVERSITY OF WATERLOO. CANADA 
NAS A 12 MONTH PROFESSIONAL MASTER'S 
FROGRAM TO HELF YOU KICK START YOUR 

actuarial career 
» Small classes 
» Distinguisfied teachers 

9 Recognied as a top educator of actuaries by the 
Canadiafi Institute of Actuaries, the Society at 
Actuaries (US], lt>e Institute and Faculty of Actuaries (UK> 







Old you Lriow? 

Actuary was rated 
the World’s Best 
fob In 2015 arKf 
2010. second best 
in 201'2 and third 
tn 2011 by the Wall 
Street Journal 



Application deadline February 1. 2015 
For more information: 
math,iiwaterloo,ca/sas/itiactsc 



UNIVERSITY O F 

^WATERLOO 



Tenders 



VJ 

REPUSLIC OF CYPRUS 
MINISTRY OF 

COMMUNICATIONS AND WORKS 




PUBLIC WORKS 

DEPARTMENT 
1426 NICOSIA 



Request for Proposals 

Tor lh€ l)cvclii|inu-nf <if (tuvernmcni l^ancl 
at T^ifliki C^'rokipiati^ (kn><$ki{M>u Municipulity* Cyprus 

For tbe above meinioDed RFP (published on 5/12/2014] please note that the 
date for the submission is amended from 8 Ma} 2015 to 23 January 2015 
until further notice. 

For enquiries and a copy of the Request for Proposals the documentation will 
be available upon request to the email address 11a pwd_l (Spwd.mcw.gov.cy. 
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The best job in campaigning? 

Executive Director 



global witness 



Stop corruption, confiict and environmentai destruction 



Global Witness is seeking an Executive Director to run the organisation 
and its pioneering investigations and campaigns. 



Global Witness is an international organisation that investigates and 
campaigns to prevent natural resource- related conflict and corruption, 
and environmental and human rights abuses. We collect irrefutable 
evidence through our investigations and combine it with powerful 
advocacy to force change, often in the gritted teeth of vested interests. 



This is a full-on, full-time role for an exceptional leader who, in conjunction 
with an excellent senior management team, can blend outstanding 
management of campaigns, finance, fundraising and communications 
to run an extraordinary and impactful organisation. 



Salary: Around £80,000 pa 



For further information please visit our website: 

www.globalwitness.org/about-us/jobs/executive-director 



First interviews will be held on 26*^ and 27^^ January 2015 and second 
interviews will be held in the first week of February 2015. 



Closing date for applications is 0900 GMT on 5*^ January 2015. 



Geopolitical Analyst 

Middle East North Africa 



A leading global financial services organization is looking to 
recruit a geopolitical analyst Specialising in the Middle East. 
The role requires ten years’ or more experience across the 
Arab world and Iran, insight into the oil industry and some 
knowledge of Arabic or Persian together with crisp writing and 
presentational skills in English. 

Based in Dubai, United Arab Emirates and having a regional 
remit, the role holder will have : 

• Experience in providing focused, forward looking political 
risk advice to senior stakeholders. 

• Outstanding analytical, investigative and problem solving 
skills with an aptitude for analysing complex and dynamic 
associations. 

• Resourceful, creative and inquisitive approach to highly 
complex tasks. 

• The ability to anticipate changes in the region’s political 
environment, its possible impact on the organization. 

• Strong track record of managing intelligence and/or due 
diligence activities. 

• Developing a large body of contextual knowledge on 
geopolitical issues. 

• Constructing accurate, succinct and persuasive summaries 
of the geopolitical risks to key stakeholders. 

If you are interested in exploring this exciting opportunity, 
please send your CV in confidence to: 

sangeetha@ae.ibm.com 



Tite -jiPMEfr - 7mm - nnm 

Wobsite: www.jipfnsr.tiduJn Fax: QI13 - 2272067- 2272735 



JAWAHARiAL INSTITUTI OF POSTGRADUATE 
MEDICAL EDUCATION AND RESEARCH (JIPMER) 

(An Institution of National Importanoa under the Ministry of Health & 
Fiinily Watfare, Government of India), Dhaovaotri Nagar, Poducheny > 605 006 



N0.Eitt1 (29)/2611 Di: 03.112014 

NOTIFICATION 

Applications are invited from Indian citizens and the Overseas Citizens of India 
for the post of Director, Jawaharlel Institute of Post-graduate Medical 
Education & Research, Puducherry. The qualifications fbr the said post are 
as under* 

1. QUALIFICATION 
ESGENTtAL: 

a. A high postgraduate qualification In Medicine or Surgery or Public Health 
and Iheir branches. 

b. Teaching and. or research expehence of not less than ten years. 

c. Extensive practical & Administrattve experience in the field of medical 
relief, medical research, medical education or public heafth organization 
and adequate experience of running an important scientific educational 
institution either as its Head or Head of a Department. 

2. SCALE OF PAY; 

a. Rs. 80, (XXV- fixed + NPA of 25% of basic pay (Pay + NPA does not exceed 
RS.85.000/-). 

b. Residential accommodation will be provided in the Institute's campus 
on payment of starxlard rate of license fee under F.R. 45 or 10% of pay, 
whichever is less. 

c. OtherAllowances as admissible. 

3. ELIGieiLrTY: 

As per Govt, of India norms. For details, please see detailed Advertisement 
in the website www.jipmer.edu.ln 

4. TENURE OF SERVICE: 

The appointment of Director shall be a tenure appointment for frve years from 
the date on which he / she enters upon his / her office period or till he / she 
attains the age of sixty-five years, whichever is earlief. 

5. PROBATION: One year 

6. OTHER INFORMATION : 

a) Government Servants In service can be appointed as on deputation/ 
foreigr^ service basis up to a period of five years. 

b) Retired Government Servants can be considered . 

c) Employees of the Institute indudir>g Director are not Government 
Servants. 

d) Employees of the Institute are entitled to pension as per the provisions of 
the rules and regulations made under JIPMER, Puducherry Act, 2008. 

7. Eligible candidates can apply fbr the post quoting the n umber ar>d date of 
advertiserrrent In the prescribed proforma along with photocopies of other 
relevant documents. Application cover should be superscripted as 
"Application fbr the Post of DIRECTOR, JIPMER and the same ehould 
be addressed to the Office of the Director^ JIPMER. Dhanvantrl Nagar, 
Puducherry^ 61)5 006'' by Registered / Speed Post 

6. The last date of receipt of application is 05.01 .201 S. 

9. IhQ cutoff data for determining the eligibilrty as per the prescribed 
qualffications, experierK% etc., for the post shall be the last date of receipt 
of applications. 

10 Late and incomplete application wilt not be considered. 

1 1 . Canvassing of any kind will be a disqualificatjon. 

1 2. Proforma for application for the post of Director. JIPMER, Puducherry may 
also be downloaded from the websites of Government of India, Ministry 
of Health & Family Weifare : www.mohfw,nic,ln, the Department of 
Perscnrel 8 Training : www.persmln.nic.ln and JIPMER. Puducherry : 
www.jipmer.eduJ n 
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United Kingdom 

Martin Cheng - Tel: (44-20) 7576 8408 

martincheng@economist.com 



United States 

Sabrina Feldman - Tel: (212) 698-9754 

sabrinafeldman@economist.com 



Europe 

Sandra Huot-Tel: (33) 153 9366 14 

sandrahuot@economist.com 



Asia 

David E. Smith - Tel: (852) 2585 3232 

davidesmith@economist.com 
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UNIVERSITY OF 

LIVERPOOL 

University of Liverpoof Management Schooi (ULMS) 

Director 

Salary Negotiable 

Ttie Oalvefstty of Liverpool wislies to appoint a Director to ill 
intemationaHy acclaimed Management School Building on the 
success of the former Director, Professor Murray Datziel who led 
the School through a period of growth and improvement to 
become a world-class AAC SB-accredited business school, the 
new Director will have a strong understanding of the role of 21st- 
century business schools and a dear vision for the next phase of 
the Schoors development. You shoiJid have a strong international 
profile based on research excellence and business engagemenl 
an exemplary track record of leadership and management and the 
ability to engage successfully with a wide range of stakeholders. 

A go^ understanding of the challenges facing Universities in a 
highly competitive global market is essential The post will be for 5 
years initially, and will be offered in combination with a permanent 
professorial appointments 

Job Ref: A-58721 0/E Closing Date: 2 January 2015 





For full details, or to request an application pack. 

V i s it WWW. I i V, ac . u k. work i ng/ j o b_ vacancies o r e- mai I 
jobs@liv.ac.uk Please quote job ref in all enquiries. 

COMMITTED TO DIVERSITY AND ^ 3^ 

EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY " ^ 



Iht 




Economitt 





Regional director, Europe 

As the research and analysis division. The Economist Intelligence Unit (EIU) 
helps leaders prepare fbropportemty, empowering them to act with confidence 
when making strategic decisions. The EIU is the global standard in providing 
quality, actionable intelligence to the public and private sectors, assessing 
issues that impact the inarketplace for over two hundred countries. 

Based in London, your role would be to lead the DU's Europe regional team, 
fostering intelleclual debate and publishing high quality and timely forecasts, 
reports and articles on ecorK>mic, political and business developments. 

Your degree in economics, international relations or similar, will have been 
followed by experience writing political or economic analysis and forecasting 
for a business audience as weHas managing an editorial operation in an 
international environinent In-depth knowledge of Europe and the market 
for country-analysis products and services; the ability to convey ideas and 
opinions coherefitly and with authority; and good numerical economic and 
analytical skills are essential. 

If you are an acoomplished presenter keen to build positive relationships; 
motivate and stimulate high-calibre individuals; and work corrobontively to 
orga nise a nd prod uce outstandi ng results, plea se firHl out more and apply at 
www.economi stgrou pcareers.com 

Non-EEA applicants will need to obtain a UK work permit 

Tilt t Jiwi Sfewwy- HW (H cOMilRitd to tqilri QppQr|ufT(tl#t civutlng «r f»ruW« 

tffvtfo w iw* fcr W Our Wt «t>pUu(vti riqcrdlBi of ttlHM oflgfr^ -tubonit odgifl. rte«, 

CoHouf, nptetKA 

Unh«l[]3. 

Th« EccHioni4sl<>oiip Prepare for opportuiifty. 



INTERNATIONAL TRIBUNAL LOR THE LAW OL THE SEA 
TRIBUNAL INTERNATIONAL DU DROIT DE LA MER 




The International Tribunal for the Law of the Sea, 
an international court with its seat in Hamburg, Germany, 
has the following vacancy: 

Administrative Officer (P-2) 

For qualifications and experience required, as well as further 
details, please see the vacancy announcement on the 
Tribunal’s website (www.itlos.org). 



Tenders 




Invitation for Expressions of Interest for the 
construction and development of a modern 
Oil Refinery on the Btack Sea Coast, Foti, Georgia 



Th« OovcYnnwnt of Owrgtfl. actmg through 
the Ministry of Economy and Sustainable 
Development of Georgia, Invites exprt saioris 
o1 mtertti to hoitd. operate and tranifer a 
modern oil rehnery in Poti on the Black Saa 
coast. The successful applicant should; a] 
construct the Oil Rehnery with a frinimum 
refining capacity of two Ul million tons of 
cruda oit per annum, till the and of the year 
ZD17 in accordance with the timetibla 
agreed between the parties prior to 
fjcecution of the Agreement; bl Obtain oil 
refinory license |the 'License*] and start 
productven no later than Decamber, 2018^. 

The envisaged term ol Ihe BOT arrangement 
ia thirty (30] yean from signing the 
Agraemtnt but no longar than twenty- five 
|2%l ytars from obtaining the LKtnsa 

Currantly Gaorgia ia fully dependent on 
imported oit products and there is no oil 
refinery operating in the country at the 
moment increasing demand for oil products 
in the local and regional markets, ihe 
infrastructure development in progress^ 
together with the proximity of crude oil 
production regions serve as a sound! basis 
for oil refinery development in Georgia 



TfM Government of Georgia will provide the 
investor with up to 3, 256, f 26 nveters of state 
owned land located in Pott, on the left bank 
of the Bioni river. Land will be provided, fully 
or pertiaLly as raquirtd for ihe Project, 
under BOT basis and with the mandatory 
conditions as presented in EOl. Candidates 
or their named subcontractors should have! 
at least fiva 15| yaari of expeiienca in the 
development, operation and/or hnancing of 
projects of similar naiure; eMperiance in the 
development end operation of one or more 
ohI refinory proJectjsL 

In order to find out more about the investment 
opporluntty^ please vtsil: www.economy.fo 

For more data! lid information contact 
Mrs. Nino Tsetskhladee. Acting Head of 
Investment and Export Policy Department, 
o-msil. ntsetfkhlodzeliacanoiny.ga. cell! 
+ff 5 322 f t1 Gt3 at tha Ministry of Economy 
and Sustainable Devtlopmanl ol Georgia 

Espressiona of mierist must ba delivered 
no letif I hen 2pm Fobruary 10. 2Q15 lo the 
Ministry of Economy and Sustunablo 
Development of Georgia 



rpaoi 
y i, R K 



IhMTATION TO PARTICIPATE IN A FRAMEWORK AGREEMENT 

TENOCR TITLE: PROVISION OF PROFESSIONAL WRITING AND EDITORIAL SERVICES 
TENDER NUMBER: PRQ20140924 

TradeMwk Eati Africa ITMEAi wiihes lo pre-quailfy Indivtdud consultanivftnm, whose profeuional 
writing and edhocUl avpeflise can be coded upon in lesponse to the Terms of Reference for defined 
pieces of work 

The Terms of Reference and the application forms are available on the TMEA webf.lt e to 
http.ZJWuav.fr adema(1wa.CfifiV9eL^^ All querief quoting the above Tender Number 

and TW# fhoMd b# emalleci to pwcgffjTHtmiWadtmiriW The do«ing dale for propowl lUbmlsfionf 

Is 14 January, 2016 (9.00 p.m. Kerryan tim«l 

intemled erwl quakhrd indlvkkialvTeiTO rnust leglfter and apply online ONLY on the TMEA procieefTwnt 
portal at the website http;/itxiKVWtWlltridenwkei,c^ AIF anachmeruts must be tOMB or tess 



TK%A cemiol antwer iity fueiv rviabig 10 ihit »nder #Hee ddyt or toH prtor lo It# «ubmw»ion deetPew 
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A Alfa Fellowship 
Program 

Alfa-Bank and Cultural Vistas are pleased to announce a call for 
applications for the Alfa Fellowship Program* an ii-month 
PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT initiative, which is celebrating its 
ten-year anniversary this year. At a time of increasing need for 
specialists with Russia expertise, this program affords young 
American. British, and German leaders the opportunity to 
receive meaningful professional experience in Russia, 

The program begins with language training in the U.S., U.K., or 
Germany, followed by a language course in Moscow starting in 
mid- June. Throughout the summer. Alfa Fellows attend a 
SEMINAR PROGRAM with key public and private sector officials to 
discuss current affairs in Russia. Fellows then work at 
PROMINENT organizations IN RUSSIA, including private 
companies, media outlets, think tanks, and foundations. 

Eligible candidates must have a graduate degree and professional 
experience in business, economics, journalism, law, public policy, 
or a related field. Russian language proficiency is preferred. The 
Fellowship includes a monthly stipend, language training, 

PROGRAM -RELATED TRAVEL COSTS, HOUSING, AND INSURANCE. 

• Deadime to apply for the 2015-2016 program year: 

EXTENDED UNTIL IS JANUARY 201S FOR U.K. CITIZENS ONLY! 

« Additional details can be found at: www*alfafel lowship.org 

For more information, please contact: 
alfa@culturatvistas.org | +1 212 4973510 



PROMOTING UNDERSTANDING OF RUSSIA 



1 0JSC Ma Bank is incorporated, focused and based in Russia, and is not afliMled 
with U.S- based Alfa Insurance. 

Business & Personal 



OFFSHORE COMPANIES & TRUSTS 



OVf R VEARS EXPERlEMOe - UCERCED rRU$T MANAGERS - OWNED BV UK LAWYERS 



PERSONAL 8t CORPORATE TAX PLANNING 
WEALTH & ASSET PROTECTION 
PRIVATE a SECURE CREDIT CAROS 



‘ +44 ( 0 ) 207 731 2020 
enqyirie5@5Cfgroup.com 



M www.scf group 




St Benet's Hall, University of Oxford 



Professor Mario Monti 
"Reflections on European Disintegration" 

Chaired by the Rt Hon Lord Patten of Barnes, Chancellor of the University of Oxford 



Wednesday 21 January 2015, 3pm 
St John's College Auditorium, St Giles, Oxford, 0X1 3JP 
Lecture followed by Q&A Session and Reception 

This lecture is open to all, but places must be booked in advance. 
To book your place, email: events@stb.ox.ac.uk 



Invest globally without leaving 1 
Wall St. or your discount broker. 



http://www.global-investing.com/tel420 



A 25-year-old top-performing newsi 
letter edited by a reporter in Europe 
for 18 years, brings the world to 
retail investors portfolios with ADRs^ 
yankee bonds, and tradeable funds. 



Readers are recommended 

to make appropriate enquiries and take appropriate 
advice before sending money, incurring any 
expense or entering into a binding commitment in 
reLarion to an advertisement. 

The Economist Newspaper Limited shall not be 
liable to any person for loss or damage incurred or 
suffered as a result of his/her accepting or 
offering to accept an invitation contained in any 
advertisement published in The Economist 



iHi 

AN CENTRA 
EUROSYSTEH 



LAMFALUSSY RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP 

CALL FOR PROJECTS 

The European Centra I Bank ifCBj is seeking applications from proiTTising 
young researchers for up to five t.afidifjlu!isy Fellowships in 20 IS. 
The Lamf.iltissy Fellowship t^ugramme w,is launched in 2003 m the context 
of the ECB-CFS Research Network un *Capital Markets and Financial 
Inlegration in turope\ l| aims lo promote htgh-qualily research on the 
structure, integration and perftjrmance of the European financial system, 
The programme is named atler Baron Alexandre Lamfalussy, the first 
Prt'sident of the luropean Monciary Institute. Each fellow-ship is endowed 
with an hoooranum of €10,000. The sHecticjn committee will include leading 
academic scholars such as Professor Xavier I reixas lUniversital Pompeu 
fabra). Professor Steven Ongerui > L'niversily of Zunchi and Professor AnarYte 
Vi ssing- Jorgensen i University of California Berkeley i. as well as senior 
central bank rtnearchers. 

ICesearth pro jet Is 

The successful carHtid.ile!i will lie required to write a research fU^ier during 
20 1 5 in one of the following research areas: 

(i) creative versus non<realive destruction the tong-term consequences 
of financial crises on (miduc tivity. inntyvaticm iinrJ growth; 

liil olKtades to access to finance by Furopean r>cn-tinancial coqxjraticMns, 
in parlfcular small and mirdium-si/ed enteqirises tSMEsi, and fbe i^iolicy 
implications thereof; 

(iio the design, transmission channels and effectiveness of unconventionai 
monetary policy me^isures m the context of the euro area: 

fivi new ajiproaches to banking sufservisitKi, banking regulation and 
macro |jrudenti,il (vilicies and the inleracimns liefween these f.iolicies 
and monetary fxilicy. 

Proposals on mher imfiortant issues related to the structure, integration and 
performance of the European financial system or its links with other financial 
systems will also be coosidtM-ed Lamfalussy Fellows are expected to (xesent 
their ^Mtxers at relevant FCB wurksho|n and conferences and ultimately 
to pul^Fish them in le.Hiing refertvd journ.ils. 

Candiclatf profile 

Afifilicants should be no more than 3h years old by the deadline f<ir 
sul3mission Researchers at assistant professor level and very advanced 
PhD students are |iarticularly encfiuraged to apfity. None of the authors 
involved in the [Mper c,in be in an employment relationship with 
the f ufotietui Central Bank. 

Applit atiom 

Applications should l>e submitted iri Crrglish and include a cover Itller, 
curriculum vitae, two letters of recomrnerxlation and a Iwtepage research 
tviiposal falling under tine of the tofXcs mentioned aljow*. They should 
also contain a statement indicating the candidate's current sources 
oi funding and his/her cLite nf bnth, AfifiJiCiitinns shixild t>e sent l>y e-mail to 
lara(aluisy.feJlowihips»ecb.eiifO|iA.eu no later than 31 January 2015 
To further enhance diversity, the ECS particularly erKOurages applications 
from female candidates The Selw tion Committer* aims to award five 
fellowships Jjy Apnl 201 5. 

About Baffin Larnfalussy 

Alexandre L.imf.ilussy is oru* of the leading central Ixmkers of his time 
and also one of the main supporters of a single capital market within 
the European LtnKm He was a memlier of the Detrxs Committee for the 
Study of I uropean Economic and Monetary Union, the General M.inager 
of the Bank for International Settlements and the first President of the 
European Monetary Institute nn charge of pn^paring the third stage of EMU). 
Furthermore, he was an Executtve Director of Banque Bruxelk-s lambt'rt, 
Chairman of funiMTS, and he chaired the "Committee of Wise Men 
on the Reguliitiiin of Eufo(H*an Securities M.irkci;s'. whose reform ^)ropos,i1s 
wert^ ado|Xed Ijy the FU Ctxmcil in Stockholm in March 2001 . 

Baron Lamfalussy was iKim m Hungary in 1929 and studied at theCalhdic 
University of Louvam tn Belgium. Fie obtained a doctorate iD.Phd.^ 
in efonnmics from Oxford L/nivefsity f Nuffield t/ollege) and taught at the 
University of Louvain and Yale University. He is the author of numerous 
research articles and FxKjks on economic policy. 
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Economic data 

% change on year ago 

Gross domestic product 

latest qtr* 2014t 


Industrial 

production 

latest 


Consumer prices Unemployment 

latest 2014t rate, % 


Current-account balance 

latest 12 % of GDP 

months, $bn 2014^ 


Budget 

balance 

% of GDP 
2014t 


Interest 
rates, % 

10-year gov't 
bonds, latest 


Currency units, per $ 

Dec 16th year ago 


United States 


+2.4 Q3 


+3.9 


+2.3 


+5.2 Nov 


+1.7 Oct 


+1.7 


5.8 Nov 


-389.2 02 


-2.3 


-2.8 


2.07 


- 


- 


China 


+7.3 Q3 


+7.8 


+7.3 


+7.2 Nov 


+1.4 Nov 


+2.1 


4.1 Q2§ 


+206.0 03 


+2.4 


-3.0 


3.64§§ 


6.19 


6.07 


Japan 


-1.3 Q3 


-1.9 


+0.5 


-0.8 Oct 


+2.9 Oct 


+2.7 


3.5 Oct 


+6.8 Oct 


+0.3 


-8.1 


0.37 


117 


103 


Britain 


+3.0 Q3 


+2.8 


+3.0 


+1.1 Oct 


+1.0 Nov 


+1.5 


6.0 Augtt 


-147.5 02 


-4.5 


-5.1 


1.85 


0.64 


0.61 


Canada 


+2.6 Q3 


+2.8 


+2.3 


+3.9 Sep 


+2.4 Oct 


+2.0 


6.6 Nov 


-41.2 03 


-2.5 


-2.0 


1.75 


1.16 


1.06 


Euro area 


+0.8 Q3 


+0.6 


+0.8 


+0.7 Oct 


+0.3 Nov 


+0.5 


11.5 Oct 


+327.3 Sep 


+2.3 


-2.5 


0.60 


0.80 


0.73 


Austria 


-0.1 Q3 


-1.6 


+0.9 


-2.2 Sep 


+1.6 Oct 


+1.5 


5.1 Oct 


+1.5 02 


+2.1 


-2.5 


0.77 


0.80 


0.73 


Belgium 


+0.9 Q3 


+1.2 


+1.1 


+3.4 Sep 


-0.1 Nov 


+0.6 


8.6 Oct 


+7.4 Jun 


-0.3 


-3.0 


0.93 


0.80 


0.73 


France 


+0.4 Q3 


+1.1 


+0.4 


-1.0 Oct 


+0.3 Nov 


+0.6 


10.5 Oct 


-38.0 Oct^ 


-1.5 


-4.4 


0.88 


0.80 


0.73 


Germany 


+1.2 Q3 


+0.3 


+1.4 


+0.9 Oct 


+0.6 Nov 


+0.9 


6.6 Nov 


+289.6 Oct 


+7.0 


+0.8 


0.60 


0.80 


0.73 


Greece 


+1.9 Q3 


+3.0 


+0.8 


-0.7 Oct 


-1.2 Nov 


-1.3 


25.7 Sep 


+3.1 Sep 


+1.5 


-4.0 


9.03 


0.80 


0.73 


Italy 


-0.5 Q3 


-0.6 


-0.3 


-3.0 Oct 


+0.2 Nov 


+0.2 


13.2 Oct 


+34.6 Sep 


+1.4 


-3.0 


2.01 


0.80 


0.73 


Netherlands 


+1.1 Q3 


+0.7 


+0.7 


+0.4 Oct 


+1.0 Nov 


+0.7 


8.0 Oct 


+89.9 02 


+9.6 


-2.7 


0.77 


0.80 


0.73 


Spain 


+1.6 Q3 


+2.0 


+1.3 


+0.6 Oct 


-0.4 Nov 


-0.1 


24.0 Oct 


+2.1 Sep 


+0.2 


-5.7 


1.80 


0.80 


0.73 


Czech Republic +2.7 Q3 


+1.6 


‘ +2.4 


+3.2 Oct 


+0.6 Nov 


+0.5 


7.1 Nov§ 


+0.2 03 


-0.4 


-1.6 


0.80 


22.1 


20.0 


Denmark 


+0.9 Q3 


+1.9 


+0.9 


-2.4 Oct 


+0.5 Nov 


+0.7 


5.0 Oct 


+22.6 Oct 


+6.4 


-1.3 


0.88 


5.95 


5.42 


Hungary 


+3.2 Q3 


+1.9 


+3.0 


+1.9 Oct 


-0.7 Nov 


nil 


7.1 Oct§tt 


+5.9 02 


+4.2 


-2.9 


3.77 


251 


218 


Norway 


+2.1 Q3 


+2.0 


+2.3 


+9.9 Oct 


+1.9 Nov 


+2.0 


3.7 Septf 


+49.2 03 


+11.1 


+12.1 


1.67 


7.47 


6.17 


Poland 


+3.4 Q3 


+3.6 


+3.3 


+1.6 Oct 


-0.6 Nov 


+0.1 


11.4 Nov§ 


-7.3 Oct 


-1.2 


-3.5 


2.68 


3.37 


3.04 


Russia 


+0.7 Q3 


na 


+0.6 


-0.3 Nov 


+9.1 Nov 


+7.6 


5.1 Oct§ 


+60.3 03 


+2.6 


+0.5 


15.79 


72.5 


32.9 


Sweden 


+2.1 Q3 


+1.3 


+2.0 


+0.1 Oct 


-0.2 Nov 


-0.1 


7.4 Nov§ 


+36.5 03 


+5.8 


-2.2 


0.97 


7.62 


6.58 


Switzerland 


+1.9 Q3 


+2.6 


+1.6 


-0.4 03 


-0.1 Nov 


nil 


3.1 Nov 


+78.4 02 


+11.3 


+0.3 


0.34 


0.96 


0.89 


Turkey 


+1.7 Q3 _ 


na 


+3.0 


+4.5 Oct 


+9.2 Nov 


+8.9_ 


10.5 Sep§ 


-45.7 Oct 


-5.0 


-1.7 


8.72 


_ 2.37 


_2.03 _ 


Australia 


+2.7 Q3 ^ 


+1.4 


+3.1 


+3.8 03 


' +2^^“ 


+2.5 


6.3 Nov 


-42.9 03 


-2.8 


-2.6 


2.93 


1.22 


1.12 


Hong Kong 


+2.7 Q3 


+6.8 


+2.4 


-1.8 03 


+5.2 Oct 


+4.3 


3.3 Octt^ 


+4.6 02 


+1.7 


+0.8 


1.79 


7.75 


7.75 


India 


+5.3 Q3 


+8.1 


+6.0 


-4.2 Oct 


+4.4 Nov 


+7.3 


8.8 2013 


-23.4 03 


-2.0 


-4.3 


7.99 


63.5 


61.9 


Indonesia 


+5.0 Q3 


na 


+5.0 


+8.3 Oct 


+6.2 Nov 


+6.3 


5.9 Q3§ 


-24.0 03 


-2.9 


-2.3 


na 


12,680 


12,105 


Malaysia 


+5.6 Q3 


na 


+6.0 


+5.0 Oct 


+3.0 Nov 


+3.1 


2.7 Sep§ 


+18.0 03 


+5.7 


-3.6 


4.25 


3.49 


3.24 


Pakistan 


+5.4 2014" 


* na 


+5.4 


+1.8 Sep 


+4.0 Nov 


+7.3 


6.2 2013 


-3.1 03 


-2.6 


-5.5 


11.60ttt 


100 


107 


Singapore 


+2.8 Q3 


+3.1 


+3.1 


+0.2 Oct 


+0.1 Oct 


+1.1 


2.0 03 


+58.9 03 


+20.7 


+0.5 


2.16 


1.30 


1.26 


South Korea 


+3.3 Q3 


+3.7 


+3.5 


-3.2 Oct 


+1.0 Nov 


+1.3 


3.1 Nov§ 


+83.5 Oct 


+5.7 


+0.6 


2.67 


1,087 


1,052 


Taiwan 


+3.6 Q3 


+2.6 


+3.6 


+9.0 Oct 


+0.9 Nov 


+1.4 


3.9 Oct 


+65.0 03 


+11.8 


-1.4 


1.59 


31.3 


29.6 


Thailand 


+0.6 Q3 


+4.4 


+0.7 


-2.9 Oct 


+1.3 Nov 


^L9__ 


0.8 Oct§ 


+10.2 03 


+2.6 


-2.2 


2.73 


33.0 


32.1 


Argentina 


nil Q2 


+3.6 


' -0.6 


-1.8 Oct 


_ *** 


- 


7.5 Q3§ 


-6.2 02 


-1.0 


-2.6 


na 


8.55 


6.31 


Brazil 


-0.2 Q3 


+0.3 


+0.2 


-3.6 Oct 


+6.6 Nov 


+6.3 


4.7 Oct§ 


-84.4 Oct 


-3.8 


-5.0 


12.83 


2.75 


2.32 


Chile 


+0.8 Q3 


+1.5 


+2.0 


-0.2 Oct 


+5.4 Nov 


+4.4 


6.4 Oct§^f 


-5.0 03 


-1.4 


-2.3 


4.35 


621 


526 


Colombia 


+4.2 Q3 


+2.6 


+5.0 


+0.4 Oct 


+3.7 Nov 


+2.9 


7.9 Oct§ 


-14.9 02 


-4.3 


-1.5 


7.23 


2,451 


1,935 


Mexico 


+2.2 Q3 


+2.0 


+2.1 


+2.1 Oct 


+4.2 Nov 


+3.9 


4.7 Oct 


-25.4 03 


-1.9 


-3.6 


6.16 


14.8 


12.9 


Venezuela 


_+l^Q4 _ 


J;^6_ 


-3.1 


+0.8 Sep 


+63.4 Aug 


+62.2 


7.0 Sep§ 


+6.9 03 


+0.8 


-12.2 


_15.;^ 


12.0 


6.29 


Egypt 


+3.7 Q2 


na 


+2.2 


+25.7 Oct 


+9.0 Nov 


+10.7 


13.1 Q3§ ' 


-2.4 02 


-2.4 


-12.0 


na 


7.15 


6.89 


Israel 


+2.5 Q3 


-0.4 


+2.2 


+4.8 Sep 


-0.1 Nov 


+0.5 


5.7 Oct 


+11.2 03 


+2.9 


-3.1 


2.43 


3.91 


3.50 


Saudi Arabia 


+4.0 2013 


na 


+4.1 


na 


+2.5 Nov 


+2.8 


5.6 2013 


+139.2 02 


+13.1 


+1.3 


na 


3.75 


3.75 


South Africa 


+1.4 Q3 


+1.4 


+1.6 


+2.1 Oct 


+5.8 Nov 


+6.2 


25.4 Q3§ 


-19.7 03 


-5.1 


-4.3 


7.79 


11.7 


10.3 



Source: Haver Analytics. *% change on previous quarter, annual rate. ^The Economist poll or Economist Intelligence Unit estimate/forecast. §Not seasonally adjusted. ^New series. **Year ending June. ttLatest 3 
months. ^^3-month moving average. §§5-year yield. ***Offidal number not yet proven to be reliable; The State Street PriceStats Inflation Index, Oct 41.05%; year ago 18.99% tttDollar-denominated bonds. 
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Markets 


Index 
Dec 16th 


% change on 

Dec 31st 2013 
one in local in $ 
week currency terms 


United States (DJIA) 


17,068.9 


-4.1 


+3.0 


+3.0 


China (SSEA) 


3,165.3 


+5.8 


+42.9 


+39.8 


Japan (Nikkei 225) 


16,755.3 


-5.9 


+2.8 


-7.8 


Britain (FSE 100) 


6,331.8 


-3.0 


-6.2 


-10.9 


Canada (S&PTSX) 


13,861.5 


-2.4 


+1.8 


-7.1 


Euro area (FTSE Euro 100) 


1,004.5 


-3.4 


-1.5 


-10.6 


Euro area (EURO STOXX 50) 2,982.9 


-5.7 


-4.1 


-12.9 


Austria (ATX) 


2,077.9 


-7.3 


-18.4 


-25.9 


Belgium (Bel 20) 


3,178.3 


-2.3 


+8.7 


-1.3 


France (CAC 40) 


4,093.2 


-4.0 


-4.7 


-13.5 


Germany (DAX)* 


9,563.9 


-2.3 


+0.1 


-9.1 


Greece (Athex Comp) 


834.2 


-7.6 


-28.2 


-34.9 


Italy (FSE/MIB) 


18,670.1 


-3.7 


-1.6 


-10.6 


Netherlands (AEX) 


403.8 


-3.5 


+0.5 


-8.8 


Spain (Madrid SE) 


1,022.2 


-3.7 


+1.0 


-8.3 


Czech Republic (PX) 


944.8 


-4.8 


-4.5 


-14.0 


Denmark (OMXCB) 


652.0 


-5.3 


+15.2 


+4.8 


Hungary (BUX) 


16,169.2 


-8.2 


-12.9 


-25.2 


Norway (OSEAX) 


575.3 


-3.1 


-4.6 


-22.5 


Poland (WIG) 


50,683.9 


-4.3 


-1.2 


-11.6 


Russia (RTS, $ terms) 


629.2 


-26.6 


-3.9 


-56.4 


Sweden (0MXS30) 


1,413.6 


-2.7 


+6.0 


-10.6 


Switzerland (SMI) 


8,795.1 


-2.8 


+7.2 


-0.7 


Turkey (BIST) 


79,191.2 


-5.2 


+16.8 


+5.7 


Australia (AllOrd.) 


5,131.0 


-2.4 


-4.1 


-11.7 


Hong Kong (Hang Seng) 


22,670.5 


-3.5 


-2.7 


-2.7 


India (BSE) 


26,781.4 


-3.7 


+26.5 


+23.3 


Indonesia (JSX) 


5,026.0 


-1.9 


+17.6 


+12.9 


Malaysia^LSE]_ 




_ J.7_ 






Pakistan (KSE) 


30,876.3 


-3.8 


+22.2 


+28.0 


Singapore (STI) 


3,215.1 


-3.2 


+1.5 


-1.6 


South Korea (KOSPI) 


1,904.1 


-3.4 


-5.3 


-8.1 


Taiwan (TWI) 


8,950.9 


-1.9 


+3.9 


-1.1 


Thailand (SET) 


1,461.7 


-6.3 


+12.6 


+12.1 


Argentina (MERV) 


7,670.3 


-13.7 


+42.3 


+8.4 


Brazil (BVSP) 


47,007.5 


-6.3 


-8.7 


-21.8 


Chile (IGPA) 


18,443.9 


-3.6 


+1.2 


-14.4 


Colombia (IGBC) 


10,479.5 


-8.8 


-19.8 


-36.8 


Mexico (IPC) 


40,225.1 


-5.0 


-5.9 


-16.7 


Venezuela (IBC) 


3,825.3 


+19.7 


+39.8 


na 


Egypt (Case 30) 


8,515.7 


-10.2 


+25.5 


+22.0 


Israel (TA-100) 


1,294.1 


-1.2 


+7.2 


-4.8 


Saudi Arabia (Tadawul) 


7,330.3 


-12.8 


-14.1 


-14.2 


South Africa (JSEAS) 


47,397.4 


-2.4 


+2.5 


-8.6 



I Alcohol consumption 

The world's drinkers are moderating the 
growth in their consumption. Global wine 
and spirits sales rose by only 0.5% in 
2013, to around 60 billion litres, accord- 
ing to iwsR, a market-research company. 
This was a marked slowdown compared 
with the 4% annual average growth rate 
between 2007 and 2012. The choice of 
tipple is changing too. Younger drinkers 
are keener on whisky; baby boomers 
prefer vodka and beer. New flavoured 
whiskies are particularly popular. Whisky 
consumption grew faster than that of 
other drinks in all parts of the world. 
Drinks firms are paying more attention to 
the emerging middle classes in Africa: 
many have announced ambitious in- 
vestment plans in the region. 



Other markets 



% change on 
Dec 31st 2013 



Index one in Local in $ 
Decieth week currency terms 



United States (S&P 500) 


1,972.7 


-4.2 


+6.7 


+6.7 


United States (NAScomp) 


4,547.8 


-4.6 


+8.9 


+8.9 


China (SSEB, $ terms) 


290.1 


+5.5 


+17.0 


+14.4 


Japan (Topix) 


1,353.4 


-5.8 


+3.9 


-6.8 


Europe (FTSEurofirst300) 


1,315.2 


-3.5 


-0.1 


-9.3 


World, dev'd (MSCI) 


1,655.5 


-3.9 


-0.3 


-0.3 


Emerging markets (MSCI) 


910.0 


-5.7 


-9.2 


-9.2 


World, all (MSCI) 


403.2 


-4.1 


-1.3 


-1.3 


World bonds (Citigroup) 


915.8 


+1.0 


+1.0 


+1.0 


EMBI+ (JPMorgan) 


661.9 


-4.6 


+1.6 


+1.6 


Hedge funds (HFRX) 


1,196.6§ 


-1.6 


-2.4 


-2.4 


Volatility, US (VIX) 


23.6 


+14.9 


+13.7 (levels) 


CDSs, Eur(iTRAXX)t 


68.5 


+16.0 


-15.8 


-23.6 


CDSs,NAm (CDX)t 


76.0 


+17.2 


+3.9 


+3.9 


Carbon trading (EU ETS) € 


6.8§ 


+1.5 


+36.0 


+23.5 



Sources: Markit; Thomson Reuters. *TotaL return index. 
^Credit-defauLt-swap spreads, basis points. §Dec 15th. 



Indicators for more countries and additional 
series, goto: Economist.com/indicators 



Top markets for alcohol* consumption by volume 

2013, Litres bn 
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*Wine, beer, spirits, cider and mixed drinks 



The Economist commodity-price index 

2005=100 





Dec 9th 


Dec 15th* 


% change on 
one one 

month year 


Dollar Index 

All Items 


156.4 


156.1 


-0.2 


-5.7 


Food 


177.0 


175.3 


+0.8 


-4.1 


Industrials 

All 


134.9 


136.1 


-1.5 


-7.9 


Nfat 


123.4 


124.9 


-0.8 


-21.9 


Metals 


139.9 


140.9 


-1.8 


-1.1 


Sterling Index 

All items 


181.3 


181.8 


nil 


-2.0 


Euro Index 

All items 


156.5 


156.2 


+0.7 


+4.2 


Gold 

$ per oz 


1,232.3 


1,214.9 


+1.6 


-1.2 


West Texas Intermediate 

$ per barrel 63.8 


57.8 


-22.4 


-40.5 



Sources: Bloomberg; CME Group; Cotlook; Darmenn & Curl; FT; ICCO; 
ICO; ISO; Live Rice Index; LME; NZ Wool Services; Thompson Lloyd & 
Ewart; Thomson Reuters; Urner Barry; WSJ. *Provisional 
tNon-food agriculturals. 
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Between two worlds 



Tashi Tsering, exemplar of the dilemmas of modern Tibet, died on December 5th, 
aged 85 



T his was the way things were, and al- 
ways had been. The great mountains 
reared their heads above Tashi Tsering’s 
childhood village; his stone house, with 
animals below and family above, stood 
among the rocks; his shaven-headed pater- 
nal aunts, Buddhist nuns, helped to churn 
the butter and to weave his thickly padded 
clothes. In autumn the lentils were 
crushed from their yellow pods; in sum- 
mer the yaks trudged up to high pasture. 
Year-round, prayer-flags fluttered in the 
thin, clear air. For centuries on the high 
Tibetan plateau, nothing had changed. 

Foreigners exalted the place as a 
Shangri-La. It was far from that. This brutal 
world was divided between the nobility, 
lay and religious, and the common herd, 
who bowed when their superiors passed. 
Or, as one aristocrat put it to him once, the 
world was divided into “those who’ll eat 
tsampa [roast barley meal, stirred into salty 
teal and those who’ll eat shit”. 

Peasant families like his did whatever 
they were asked to do. They grew the food, 
dug the roads and paid tribute to the Dalai 
Lama, their spiritual leader, in silver coins, 
tea bricks and yak butter, which the other 
high-ups would rifle as they pleased. 
When he was ten, his parents gave Tashi 
himself to the Dalai Lama as a member of 
his ceremonial boy dance troupe in Lhasa. 



His mother cried for days, to no avail. This 
was the way things had always been. 

Yet the seed of different thinking had 
been planted in the boy. Though the rest of 
the village was illiterate, sometimes his fa- 
ther would mix ink, carefully fill an ink- 
well, sharpen his bamboo pen and trace 
signs on paper. In his eagerness to imitate 
him, young Tashi put up with his daily 
beatings at the dance school (though at 14 
he escaped, crossing the 4,800-metre 
Gampa La pass before he was dragged 
back). He tolerated even the monk-official 
who used him, as the tradition was, as a 
passive sexual partner, because the monk 
also encouraged him to read and write. 

No other acquaintances saw any point 
in this. Why should a peasant write or 
read? At best, his efforts would lead to a 
lowly desk-job from which he could rise 
no higher. Even after he had scraped to- 
gether money in 1957 to go to India to learn 
English, the Tibetans he met there, aristo- 
crats no more literate than himself, would 
not admit this witty, wiry young rustic to 
their circle. They treated him, instead, as 
their menial and runner of errands. 

These Tibetans were now exiles. Ini950 
the Chinese had entered eastern Tibet; in 
1959 Lhasa rose up against their savage oc- 
cupation and the Dalai Lama fled to India, 
taking with him enough silver coins to fill a 
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room which, for weeks, Mr Tsering silently 
guarded. The exiles longed to fight China, 
but he was not so sure. Much had im- 
pressed him about the Chinese in Lhasa: 
how quickly they built hospitals, bridges 
and the first-ever primary school, and how 
they did not take “as much as a needle” 
from the people. Even as they mocked and 
destroyed the culture, they also seemed to 
offer a route to the modern world. 

Not liberty, but equality 

Something else impressed him, too. The 
Chinese invaders talked about egalitarian- 
ism and the brotherhood of man. Mere 
propaganda perhaps, echoing through the 
megaphone in Lhasa, but he liked the 
sound of it. In i960, a chance meeting in In- 
dia allowed him to study briefly at the Uni- 
versity of Washington; there he started to 
read Marx and Lenin and learned that Eu- 
rope, too, had once been as feudal as Tibet. 
Slowly but surely, communism drew him. 
It was clear that Tibet needed revolution if 
it was ever to change. Perhaps that revolu- 
tion had come in Chinese boots. 

In his enthusiasm he taught in a remote 
Chinese school for a while, and even be- 
came a Red Guard. When the Cultural Rev- 
olution broke out his American sojourn 
was used against him, and he was im- 
mured as a spy for u years. This was time 
enough to wrestle with his dilemma: that 
he wanted reform, and also wanted his be- 
loved land to survive. Its language, its Bud- 
dhism and the better parts of the culture 
had to be preserved. That included, for 
him, the practice of polyandry, by which 
his mother had slept contentedly with two 
brothers, one upstairs and one down, and 
he had never cared which man his father 
was. It included too, the dance rituals that 
had been beaten into him, which still 
brought him solace in captivity until, in 
1978, he was rehabilitated and released. 

Once again, though, reading and writ- 
ing were the key to wealth, social progress 
and Tibetan identity. After his return to 
Lhasa he taught a night class in English, 
then unique in Tibet, and started to com- 
pile his masterwork, a Tibetan-Chinese- 
English dictionary. Yet he saw himself first 
of all as the voice of voiceless people. With 
his owlish specs and winning smile and 
his “Be Optimystic” cap, he devoted most 
of his energy to setting up, with Chinese ef- 
ficiency, rural schools where children 
could learn written Tibetan, science, paint- 
ing and commerce. By his death he had 
opened 77 of these, funded by donations, 
his own carpet business and his wife’s 
sales of barley beer. The schools were built 
willingly by peasant hands, and outside 
them over the years thousands of wind- 
tanned and rosy-cheeked pupils-his chil- 
dren, as he thought of them-lined up in 
the sunshine, smiling, as the great moun- 
tains stood sentinel behind. ■ 
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